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ble Companions. And ſo 
Willing we are to believe well of their 

7 * that we hardly allow it mites - _ 
peak, or even think of 'em a-part. llt 


FF A INQUIRY © 
Book 1. may however be queſtion'd, whether the 
Ge Practice of the World, in this reſpect, be 
77% anfwerable to our Speculation. *Tis er. 
x tain chat we ſometimes meet with In- 
zaces Which ſeem to make againſt this 
People, who having the Appearance of 

great Zeal in Religion, have yet wanted 
even the common Affections of Humanity, 
and ſhewn themſelves extremely degene- 
rate and corrupt. Others, again, who 
have paid little regard to Religion, and 
been look'd upon as mere ATHEISTS, 
haye yet been obſerv'd to practiſe the 
Rules of Morality, and act in many Caſes 
with ſuch good Meaning and Affection to- 
wards Mankind, as might ſeem to force 
an Acknowledgment of their being vir- 
tuous. And, in general, we find mere 
moral Principles of ſuch weight, that in 
our dealings with Men, we are ſeldom ſa- 
tisfy*'d by the fulleſt Aſſurance given us 
of their Zeal in Religion, till we hear 
ſomething further of their Character. 

If we are told, a Man is religious, we 

{till ask, What are his Morals ?? But 

if We hear at firſt that he has honeſt moral 

Principles, and is a Man of natural Juſ-. 

- tice and good Temper, we ſeldom think 

of the other Queſtion, - © Whether he be 
religious and devout?” 8 
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or > VIRTUE 5 iS; conli- 
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A 5 es it Sine july be yy 
at, if the Method of explaining. Things 
ou'd ap 775 ſomewhat unufual; fince 
the Sasel 7 Ye tter. ts! been fo little exa- 
min'd, an 16 0 1 70 * dangerous 
Speculation. For fo much is the reli. 
3 5 part of Mankind alarm'd by the 
dom of ſome late Pens; and ſo great 
a Jealouſy is rais' every Where on this 
Account; that Whatever an Author may 
ug eſt in favour of Religion, he will gain 
ttle Credit in the Cauſe, if he ok the 
lealt Advantage to any other Principle, 
On the other 12 
Raillery, whoſe. et Entertainment 
i5 in the expoſing. the weak ſides of Re- 
ligion, are ſo deſp rately afraid of being 
drawn into any feribus Thoughts of it, 
that they look upon a Man as guilty of 
foul Play, who aſſumes the air of a Free 
Writer, and at the ſame time preſerves any 
regard for the Principles of N atural Re- 
A4 ligions 
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the Men of Wit and 
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Book . ligion. They are apt to give as little 
Gate gf quarter as they receive : And are reſolv d 
this. IN- to think as ill of the Morals of their An- 


bly think of theirs. Neither of em, it 
dhe other: * *Tis 28 hard to perſuade bne 


as the other, that there is any Virtue out 
of the Verge of their- particular Com- 
munity, So that, between both, an Au- 
thor mult paſs his time ill, who dares 
plead for Religion and Moral Virtue, with- 
out leſſening the force of either; but al- 
lowing to each its proper Province, and 
due Rank, wou'd hinder their being 
made Enemys by Detraction. 3 


How EVER it be: If we wou'd pre- 
tend to give the leaſt new light, or ex- 
plain any thing effectually, within the 

intended Compaſs of this Inquiry; tis ne- 


ceſſary to take fe, pretty deep; and 
endeavour, by ſome fhort Scheme, to re- 
- preſent the Original of each Opinion, whe- 
ther natural or unnatural, relating to the 
DerTy. And if we can happily get 
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RI tagoniſts, as their Antagoniſts can poſſi- 


ſeems, will allow the leaſt Advantage to 


ſort, that there is any Virtue in Religion, 


clear of this thorny part of our Philoſo- 
; phy; the reſt, tis hop'd, may prove more 
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1 8 the. wi of. Things 5 rei in tk State ay 
Univerſe) either all is according” to ia 0pinios. | 
good Order, and the moſt agtecable to a 
general Intereſt that is poſſiblẽ: or there is 
that which is otherwiſe, | and might poſſi- 
bly have been better conſtituted, more 
wiſely contriv'd, and ; with more. Advan- 
tage to the general Intereſt of Ve or 


of the Whole. 


Is every thing chat. exif be —_ 
to a good. rder, and; for the beſt; then of 
neceſſity there is no ſuch thing as real 
ILL in the Univerſe, nothing I LL 
with reſpect to > the Wane: ; #5197 21 -- 


WIA TSOEVER,. then, is 03 as thith it 
cou'd not really have been better, or a- 
ny way better order d, is perfectly 
Whatſoever in the Order 5 the Wilen 
be call'd 1 LL, muſt imply a poſſibility 
in the nature of the thing to have been 
better contriv*d.or order'd. For if it cou'd 
not; it is perfect, and as it ſhou'd be. b 


n is "pals ILA n 
fore, muſt be caus'd or produc'd, either 
by Deſgn (that is to ſay, 4 5 Knowledg 
and Intelligence) or, in defect of this, by 5 
Hazard, and mere Chance. | 
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5 1g Princi 


10 bt INQUIRY 
. Ir there be any thing ILL in the 


Opinions. Univerſe from Deſgn, then that which 


diſpoſes all rate, is no one good defign- 
For either he one defign- 
g Principle is it ik ſelf corrupt; of chere is 


Hime infer in bang which operates con. 


trartly,! and is SLES 


Ix there be any ILL & the Vat 
from mere Chaxee ;-then à deſigning Prin- 
ciple or Mind, whether Good or Bad, 
cannot be the Cauſe of all things. : And 
confequently if there be ſuppos'd a defign- | 
ing Principle, who is the Cauſe 1775 of | 
Good, but cannot prevent the II which 
happens from Chance, or from a contrary 


ill Deſign; then there can be ſuppos'd in 


reality no ſuch thing as a ſuper iour 5 
Deſign or Mind, other than what is. im- 
potent and-defeftive: For not to correct, 


or totally; exelude that Tl of Chance, or 


of a contrary ill Deſign, muſt procetid el 


char from Impotency, or W-Will. 


Wiz vookver 8 ſuperiour in any 
degree over the World, or rules im nature 
with Diſcernment and a Mind, is what, 
by univerſal. Agreement, Men call G6 p. 
I there are ſeveral ſueh ſuperiour Minds, 
they are ſo many Gods: But if that ſin⸗ 
gle, or thoſe * Superiours are” not 
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is govern 4 1 or egg Joe th the 


neceſſarily x 


concerning V 1 RTUE. 


in their nature neceflarily good, they ra- Pare; — 


ther take the name of DR MOR. 


To believe therefore: chat every thing 


beſt, by a "Principle, or 
20 ee i to. be 
a perfect I HEIT＋. 


To believe nothing of a del. Prin- 
ciple or Mind, nor any Cauſe OOTY 
or Nin of Things, but Chance; ſo that 
in Nature neither the Intereſt of the 
Whole, nor of any Particulars, can 26 ſaid 
to be in the leaſt deſign nd, purſu uwd or 
aim'd at; is to be a ATHEIST.” | 


To believe no one ſupreme deligning: 
Principle or Mind, but rather two, three, 
or more (tho in their Nature good) is to 
be a POLYTHEIST- "Fl 


10 believe the governin "Mind, or 
Minds, not abfolutely ” neceſſarily 


good, nor confin'd to what. is. beſt, but 


capable of acting according to mere Will 
or Fancy; is to be a D =O N1 s. 


Tant are few who think always 
conſiſtently, or according to one certain 
Hypotheſis, upon any Subject fo abſtruſe 
and intricate as the, Cauſe f all Ihings, 
and che Occonomy or Government of the 

Univerſe. 


advantageouſly of a Providence, an 
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Cx. Uninuerſe, © For tis evident in the Caſe of 
the moſt devout People, even by their 


own, Confeſſion, that there are Times 
when their Faith hardly can ſupport em 
in the Belief of a ſupreme Wiſdom ; and 
that they are often tempted to judg $7 

L Jult 


Adminiftration in the Whole, 


THA alone, therefore, is to be call'd 
2 Man's Opinion, which is of any other 
the moſt habitual to him, and occurs up- 
on moſt Occaſions. So that *tis hard to 

ronounce certainly of any Man, that 
2 is an Atheiſt; becaufe, unleſs his whole 
Thoughts are at all Seaſons, and on all 


_ Occaſions, ſteddily bent againſt all Sup- 


poſition or Imagination of Deſign in Things, 
he is no perfect ATHEIST. In the ſame. 
manner, if a Man's Thoughts are not at 
all times ſteddy and reſolute againſt all 
Imagination of Chance, Fortune, or ill De- 
ſeen in Things, he is no perfect T HEIST. 
But if any one believes more of Chance 
and Confuſion than of Deſign; he is to 
be eſteem'd more an AT HEIST than a 


Thbein, from that which moſt predomi- 


nates, or has the A ſcendant. And in caſe 
he believes more of the Prevalency of 


an ill-deſigning Principle, than of a good- 


one, he is rather a DE MON IS r, and 177 8 


- 


be juſtly ſo calbd, from the Side to which 


the Ballance of his Judgment moſt inclines. 


ALL 


33 


concerning V 1R T uk. 
"ALL theſe ſorts both of Demoniſm,, OW © 
Polytheiſm, Atheiſm, and Theiſm, - may be 2» + 2 
* mix d. Religion excludes only per. Wang 
fed Atheiſm, Perfect Dæmoniſts undoub- 
tedly there are in Religion; becauſe we 
know whole Nations that worſhip a De- 
pil or Fiend, to whom they ſacrifice and 
offer Prayers and Supplications, in reali- 
ty on no other account than becauſe they R 
fear him. And we know very well that, _ 
in ſome Religions, there are . thoſe: who L 


dan. * D , 2 


— — . * >. . _— : 2 * = * _ 


* As thus: a MET E 

1. Theiſm with Dæmoniſm: 2. Dæmoniſm with Po- 
lytheiſm: 3. Theifm with Atheiſm; 4. Dæmoniſm 
with Atheiſm: 5. Polytheiſm with Atheiſm ; 6. The- 
iſm (as it ftands in oppoſition to Dæmoniſm, and de- 
notes Goodneſs 'in the fuperiour ' Deity) with Poly- 
theiſm : 7. The ſame Theiſm or Polytheiſm with Dæ- 9 
moniſm: 8. Or with Dæmoniſm and Atheiſm. | 1 


1 


1. As when the one chief Mind, or Sovereign Bein 
is (in the Believer's Senſe) divided between a good an 
an ill Nature, by being the Cauſe of Ill as well as 
Good: Or when Two diſtinct and contrary Principles 
loa one, the Author of all Gaod, the ovher of + 
all Ill. | 

2. As when there is not one, but ſeveral corrupt. 
Minds that govern ; which may be call'd Polydemoniſm. 


5. As when many Minds and Chance divide. | 

6. As. when there are more principal Minds than 
one, but agreeing in Good, and with one and the ſame 
Will and Reaſon, © „%% © RE, - 
7. As when the ſame Syſtem of Deity or correſpond- _ = 
ing Deitys ſubſiſts, together with a contrary Principle, 
or with ſeveral contrary Principles or governing Minds. 9 
8. As when the laſt Caſe is, together with Chance. 
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3. As when Chance is not excluded; but God and +} 
Chance divide. : „VVV . | ES 
4. As when an evil Dæmon and Chance divide. 3 


4 ODA INQUIRY. 
Book. expreſly give no other Idea of God, than 


ef a Being arbitrary, violent, cauſing ill, 
Star and tis to Mi iſery-; which in effect 


& the Abe s 5  ſubſtiture a DAMON, or 


Devil, in his room. 


N o ſince chere are theſe at Opi. 
nions concerning 4 Superiour Power ; and 
ſince there may be found 71 7 ſome 
Perſons, who have no form 


2 Negligence of T hought, or Confu- 
ent: the Conſideration is, 

wo any of theſe Opinions, or this want 
of any certain Opinion, may poſſibly con- 
fit with VixTuz and MERTT; or be 

| commpartbie with an hone# or moral Cha- 


” 
4 
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HE N we rellect on any ordi- 
nary Frame or Conſtitution ei- 
ther of Art or Nature; and 
eh how hard it is to give the leaſt 
account of a particular Part without a 


com- 


d Opinion at 
all upon this Subject; either thro Scepti- 


Seen... vb] ] ũͤ ] d, ̃ . d . tn 


* TT wo FP; 


various Shapes of Parts in many Creatures 


this manner he is i, with. reſbect to him-. 


concerning Vi Tux. 15; 


competent Knowledg of the Whole : we Part g. 
need. not wonder to find our-ſelyes at 28 
loß in many things relating to the Con- % "a, 
ſtitutzon and Frame of Mature her- ſelf. Parts. 
For to what End in Nature many things, 

even whole Species of Creatures, refer; 

or to what purpoſe they ſerve; will be 

hard for any one juſtly to determine: Bur 

to what End the many Proportions and 


actually ſerve ; we are able, by the help 
of Study and Obſervation, to demonſtrate, 


with great exactneſs. 


We know that every Creature has a 
private Good and Intereſt of his own; 
which Nature has compell'd him to ſeek, 
by all the Advantages afforded him, with- 
in the Compaſs of his Make. We know 
that there is in reality a right and a 
wrong State of every Creature; and that 
his right-one is by Nature forwarded, and 
by Himſelf affectionately ſought. There * 
being therefore in every, Creature a. cer- 
tain Intereſt or Good; 5 us muſt be alſo gage . 
a certain EN D, to Which Very thing in Creatures. 
his Conſtitution muſt aaturalh refer. To | 
this EN p if any thing either in his Ap- 

tires, Paſſions, or Affections be not 
onducing, but the contrary; we. muſt 
of neceſfity own it u to him. And in 


ſelf; as he certainly is, with. reſpect to others. 


amen 
Bock 1. of his kind, when any ſuch Appetites or 
o Faſhions make him any way injurious to 
thespecics, them. Now if, by the natural Conſtitu- 
tion of any rational Creature, the ſame 
Erregularitys of Appetite which make 
him ill 1 Others, make him ill alſo zo 
Himſelf; and if the ſame Regularity of 
Affections, which cauſes him to be good 
in one Senſe, cauſes him to be good alſo 
Goodneſs. in the other; then is that Goodneſs by 
Which he is thus uſeful to others, a real 
Good and Advantage to himſelf. And thus 
Virtue and Interest may be found at laſt to 
— 1 — 8 1 


Or this we ſhall conſider ee 
in the latter part of our Inquiry. Our fir 
Deſign is, to ſee if we can clearly deter- 
mine what that Quality is to which we 
give the Name of Goodzeff, or VIRTUE, 


 Privae _$Syou”®p 2 Hiſtorian or Traveller de- 
ſcribe to us a certain Creature of a more 

_ .. , Jolitary, Diſpoſition than ever was yet 
_ ..  heardof; one that had neither Mate nor 
Fellow of any kind; nothing of his own 
Likeneſs, towards which he ſtood well- 


- 


affected or inclin'd ; nor any thing with- 


% 


out, or beyond himſelf, for which he had 
the leaſt Paſſion or. Concern : we might 
be apt to ſay perhaps, without much heſi- 
ration, © That this was doubtleſs a very 


* melancholy Creature, and that in this 
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concerning VI R T uk. 


« Life.” But if we were aſſur'd, that 
notwithſtanding all Appearances, the Crea- 
ture enjoy'd himſelf extremely, had a 


great reliſh of Life, and was in nothing 


wanting to his own Good; we might ac- 


knowledg perhaps, That the Creature 
| & was no Monſter, nor abſur dly conititu- 


ted as to himſelf.” But we ſhou'd hard- 8 


* 


That he was 4 good Creature. How- 
ever, ſhou'd it be urg'd againſt us, That 


ly, after all, be induc'd to fay of him, 


| © ſuch as he was, the Creature was {till 


perfect in himſelf, and therefore to be 
“ elteem'd good: For what had he to do 
« with others? In this ſenſe, indeed, 
we might be forc'd to acknowledg, That 
« he was 4 good Creature; if he cou'd be 
« eee Las, 

in himſelf; without any real relation to 
* any thing in the Univerſe beſides.” For 


ſhou'd there be any where in nature 4 Sem of 
the Species. 


Syſtem, of which this living Creature was 
to be conſider'd as a Part; then cou'd he 
no-wiſe be allow*d good; whilſt he plainly 
appear*d to be ſuch 4 Part, as made rather 


to the harm than good of that Syſtem or 


Whole in which he was included, 


Ir therefore, in the Structure of this 
or any other Animal, there be any thing 


which points beyond himſelf, and by 


Daerr I B which 


te unſociable and ſullen State he was like Part 2. 


« to have a very diſconſolate kind of 


to be abſolute and complete 


17 
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Animal 
Syſtem, 


A INQUIRY. 


Book 1. which he is plainly diſcover'd to have 
relation to ſome other Being or Nature 
beſides his own; then will this Animal | 
undoubtedly be eſteem'd 4 Part of ſome | 
other Syſtem. For inſtance, if an Animal | 
has the Proportions of a Male, it ſhews he | 
And the reſpec- | 


has relation to a Female. 
tive Proportions both of the Male and Fe- 


male will be allow*d, doubtleſs, to have a | 
joint-relation to another Exiſtence and Or- 
der of things beyond themſelves. So that 
the Creatures are both of em to be con- 
ſider'd but as Parts of another Syſtem : | 
which is that of a particular Race or Spe- 
cies of living Creatures, who have ſome | 
one common Nature, or are provided for, 
by ſome one Order or Conſtitution of things 
ſubſiſting together, and co-operating to- 


wards their Conſervation and Support. 


In the ſame manner, if a whole Spe- 
cies of Animals contribute in their turn | 
to the Exiſtence or Well-being of ſome | 
other Species; then are they all unitedly 


4 Part of ſome other Syſtem. 


Fox inſtance; To the Exiſtence of the 
Spider, that of the Fly is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. The heedleſs Flight, weak Frame 
and tender Body of this latter Inſect, fits 
and determines him as much 4 Prey, as 
the rough Make, Watchfulneſs and Cun-i 
ning of the former, fits him for * 4 
5 ; 2; 3 Oo. oh 5 


; 
concerning VIRTUE. 10 
and the enſnaring part. The Web and Part 2. 
Wing are ſuted to each other. And in the VV 
4 bas er of each of theſe Animals, there . 95 8 
is as apparent and perfect a relation to the 
other, as in our own Bodys there is a | 
relation of Limbs and Organs ; or, as in | 
the Branches or Leaves of a Tree, we ſee | 
a relation of each to the other, and all, 
in common, to one Root and Trunk. 


Ix the ſame manner are Flies alſo ne- 
ceſſary to the - Exiſtence of other Crea- | 
: tures, both Fowls, and Fiſh. And thus 
are other Species or Kinds ſubſervient to 
one another; as being Parts of à certain 
Syſtem, and included in one and the ſame 
s Orader of Beings. 


So that there is a Syſtem therefore of 
all Animals; an Azimal-Order or Oecono- 
, according to which the Animal Affairs 
are regulated and diſpos'd. 
Nov, if the whole Syſtem of Animals, Stem of 
together with that of Vegetables, and all . 
other things in this inferiour World, be 
he ix properly comprehended in one Syſtem of a 
e- ¶ Globe or Earth: And if, again, this Globe planetary 
ne or Earth it-ſelf appears to have a real De- Oe. 
its pendence on ſomething ſtill beyond; as, 
as for example, either on its Sun, the Ga- 
in- laxy, or its Fellow-Planets; then is it in 
re, reality but a PAR r of ſome other Syſtem. 
nd Yor. II. B 2 And 


Bock 1. And if it be allowed, that there is in like 
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GL} manner a SYSTEM of all Things, and 4 


Univerſal Nature; there can be no parti- 
cular Being or Syſtem which is not either 
good or ill in that general one of the Uni- 
verſe : For if it be inſignificant and of no 
uſe, it is a Fault or Imperfection, and 
conſequently ill in the general Syſtem. 


THEREFORE if any Being be wholl 
and realy Ti, it muſt be ill with reſpe 
to the Univerſal Syſtem ; and then the 
Syſtem of the Univerſe is ill, or imper- 
fect. But if the Ill of one private Syſtem 
be the Good of others; if it makes till to 
the Good of the general Syſtem (as when | 
one Creature lives by the Deſtruction of 
another ; one thing is generated from the | 
Corruption of another ; or one planetary 
Syſtem or Vortex may ſwallow up ano- 
ther) then 1s the Ill of that private Syſtem ; 
no real Ill in it-ſelf; more than the pain 
of breeding Teeth is ill, in a Syſtem or 
Body which, without' that occaſion. of | 
Pain, wou'd ſuffer worſe, by being de- 
RY 0-7 4 e 


So that we cannot ſay of any Being, 
that it is wholly and abſolately ill, unleſs we 
can poſitively ſhew and aſcertain, that 
what we call ILL is no where Goop be- 
ſides, in any other Syſtem, or with re- 


. 
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ſpect to any other Order or Oeconomy Part 2. 
ee... e 


Bur were there in the World any in- Relative 
tire Species of Animals deſtructive to all. 
the other Species, it might be juſtly calPd 
perhaps an i Species; as being ill in the - 
Animal-Syſtem. And if in any Species of 
Animals (as in Men, for example) one 
Man is of a nature pernicious to the reſt, 
he is in this reſpect juſtly ſtil'd an ill Man. 


Wes do not however ſay of any one, Cd and 
that he is an #1 Man, becauſe he has the. Mar. 
Plague-Spots upon him, or becauſe he 
has convulſive Fits which make him 
ſtrike and wound ſuch as approach him. 

Nor do we ſay on the other ſide, that he 
is 4 good Man, when having his Hands 
ty'd up, he is hinder'd from doing the 
Miſchief he deſigns; or (which is in a 


manner the ſame ) when he abſtains from 


executing his ill purpoſe, thro a fear 6f 
ſome impending Puniſhment, or thro the 
allurement of ſome expected Pleaſure or 
Advantage, which is not neceſſarily join'd 
with good Affection. | 


So that in a fenſible Creature, That Godre 
which is not done thro any Affection at 7. 
all, makes neither Good nor Ill in the na- : 
ture of that Creature ; who then only is 
ſuppos'd Good, when the Good or Il] of 


043 the 


. 
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Bock 1. the Syſtem to which he has relation, is 
the immediate Object of ſome Paſſion or 


Private 
or Self- 


Affection. 


Affection moving him. 


SINCE it is therefore by Affection 
merely that a Creature is eſteem'd good 
or ill, natural or unnatural; our buſineſs 
will be, to examine which Fe the good 
and natural, and which the and anna- 


tural Affections. | 


$8 CT; 


JN the firſt place then, it may be ob- 
ſerv'd, that if there be an Affection 
towards any Subject conſider'd as private 
Good, which is not really ſuch, nor any 
way eſſential to the Intereſt or Happineſs 
of the Creature; this Affection, as being 
ſuperfluous, and detracting from the Force 


of other requiſite and good Affections, is 


it-ſelf vicious and ill. 


Ir there can poſſibly be ſuppos'd ſuch 


an Affection towards Self- Good, as is actu- 


ally conducing to the private Intereſt of 
the Creature, and at the ſame time in- 
conſiſtent with the publick Good ; this 
ſtill muſt be eſteem'd a vicious Affection. 
And on this Suppoſition a Creature cannot 
be good and natural in reſpe& of his So- 
eiety or Publick, without being ill and 


unnatural towards Himſelf, Whereas, if 


the 
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the Affection be then only injurious to Part 2. 


the Society, when it is immoderate, but 
not ſo when it is moderate, duly tem- 
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§. 2. 


perꝰd, and allay'd; then is the immode- 


rate degree of the Affection vicious, but 
not the moderate. And thus, if there be 
found in any Creature a more than or- 
dinary Self- Concernment, or Regard to 
private Good, which is inconſiſtent with 
the Intereſt of the Species or Publick; 
this muſt in every reſpect. be eſteemꝰd an 
ill and vicious Affection. And this is 
what we commonly call SELFISHNEs s, 
and diſapprove ſo much, in whatever 
Creature we happen to diſcover it. 


Ox the other ſide, if the Affection to- 


wards private or Self- Good, however ſel- 


ſiſb it may be eſteem'd, is in reality not 


only conſiſtent with publick Good, but in 
ſome meaſure contributing to it; if it be 
ſuch, perhaps, as for the good of the Spe- 
cies in general, every Individual ought to 
ſhare: tis ſo far from being ill, or blame- 


able in any ſenſe, that it muſt be acknow- 


ledg'd abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute a 
Creature Good. For if the Want of ſuch 
an Affection as that towards Self-Preſerva- 
tion, be injurious to the Species; a Crea- 
ture is ill and unnatural as well thro this 
Defect, as thro the Want of any other na- 
tural Affection. And this no- one wou'd 
doubt to pronounce, if he ſaw a Man 

B 4 Who 
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Book 1+ who minded not any Precipices which lay 
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in his way, nor made any Diſtinction of 


Private 
or Self- 


Food, Diet, Clothing, or whatever elſe 


4fe&io, related to his Health and Being. The 


a Cre 


ſame, wou'd be aver'd of one who had a 
Diſpoſition which render'd him averſe to 


any Commerce with Womankind, and of 


conſequence unfitted him thro Ine ff of 
Temper (and not merely thro 4 Defect of 
Conſtitution): for the Propagation of his 
DCE. = . 01m; 7 


TE us the Affection towards Self-Good, 
may be a good Affection, or an ill one. 
For if this private Affection be too ſtrong 
(as when the exceſſive Love of Life, unfits 

ture for any generous A hen 18 
it undoubtedly vicious; and if vicious, 
the Creature who is mov'd by it, is vi- 
ciouſly mov'd, and can never be other- 


wiſe than vicious in ſome degree, when 
mov'd by that Affection. Therefore if 
thro ſuch an earneſt and paſſionate Love of 


Life, a Creature be accidentally induc'd 
to do good (as he might be upon the 
ſame terms induc'd to do ILL) he is no 
more a good Creature for this Good he 
executes, than a Man is the more an ho- 
neſt or good Man either for pleading a juſt 


Cauſe, or fighting in a good one, for tlie 


ſake merely of his Fee or Stipend. 
W HA T* 


* 
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WHATSO 


ER therefore is done that 


happens to be advantageous to the Spe- 9.2. 


cies, thro an Affection merely towards 
Self- Good, does not imply any more Good - 
neſs in the Creature than as the Affection 
it-ſelf is good. Let him, in any particu- 
lar, act ever ſo well; if at the hottom, it 
be that ſelfiſh Affection alone which moves 
him; he is in himſelf ſtill vicious. Nor 
can any Creature be conſider'd otherwiſe, 
when the Paſſion towards Self- Good, tho 
ever ſo moderate, is his real Motive in 
the doing that, to which a natural Affec- 
tion for his Kind ought by right to have 
inclin'd him. No re HO 


AN indeed whatever exteriour Helps Temper. 
or Succours an ill-diſpos'd Creature may 
find, to puſh him on towards the per- 
formance of any one good Action; there 
can no Goodneſs ariſe in him till his Ten- 
per be ſo far chang'd, that in the iſſue he 
comes in earneſt to be led by ſome imme- 
diate Affection, direct, and not acciden- 
tally, to Good, and againſt Ill, 


Fox inſtance, if one of thoſe Crea- 
tures ſuppos'd to be by Nature tame, 
gentle, and favourable to Mankind, be, 
contrary to his natural Conſtitution, fierce 
and ſavage; we inſtantly remark the 
Breach of Temper, and own the Creature to 

be 


Part 2. 


286 — MINQUIRY 9 
Book 1. be unnatural and corrupt. If at any time 
N afterwards, the ſame Creature, by good 
Fortune or right Management, comes to 
loſe his Fierceneſs, and is made tame, 
gentle, and treatable, like other Creatures 
of his Kind ; *tis acknowledg'd that the 
Creature thus reſtor'd becomes good and 
natural. Suppoſe, now, that the Crea- 
ture has indeed a tame-and gentle Car- | 
riage; but that it proceeds only from the 
Fear of his Keeper ; Which if ſer aſide, his | 
redominant Paſſion inſtantly breaks out: 
then is his Gentleneſs not his real Temper; M e 
but his true and genuine Nature, or Na- f 
tural Temper remaining juſt as it was, the n 
Creature 1s {till as as ever. : £5 £112 WR 
J h 
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Nori therefore being properly a 

either Goodneſs or IIlneſs in a Creature, a. 

but what is from natural Temper ; a good il 

Creature is ſuch a one as by the natural d 

Temper or Bent of his Affections is carryd if tt 

primarily and immediately, and not ſeconda- fe 

rily and accidentally, to Good, and againſt u: 

Ill : And an Creature is juſt the contra- tl 

ry; vir. one who is wanting in right be 

Alffections, of force enough to carry him fe 

airectly towards Good, and bear him out fo 

| againſt III; or who is carry'd by other 4; 

Affections directly to Ill, and againſt Good. or 
; 


We x in general, all the Affections or 4% 
Paſſions are ſuted to the publick Good, - = 


concerning VI RT uk. 


then is the natural Temper intirely good. 
If on the contrary any requiſite Paſſion be 
wanting; or if there be any one ſuper- 
numerary, or weak, or any way diſſer- 
viceable or contrary to that main End; 


quently the Creature himſelf, in ſome 
meaſure corrupt and . LE 


THERE is no need of mentioning 
either Envy, Malice, Frowardne ß, or other 


Creature. But it may be neceſſary per- 
haps to remark, that even as to Nindneſ 
and Love of the moſt natural ſort (ſuch 
as that of any Creature for its Offspring) 
if it be immoderate and beyond a certain 


thus over-great Tenderneſs deſtroys the Ef. 
fect of Love, and exceſſive Pty renders 
us uncapable of giving ſuccour. Hence 
the Exceſs of motherly Love is ond to 
© be a vicious Fondnefi ; over-great Pity, Ef- 

| feminacy and Meatneßß; over- great Concern 
for Self- preſervation, 3 and Cowar- 
dice; too little, Raſbneß; and none at all, 
or that which 1s contrary (viz. a Paſſion 
leading to Self- Deſtruction) a mad and 
deſperate Depravity. oy - m 


SECT, 


27 


Good of the Species, as above · mention'd; Part 27 
I - 


ſuch hateful Paſſions; to ſhew in what 
manner they are ill, and conſtitute an ff. 


degree, it is undoubtedly vicious. For 
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BY T. to proceed from what is. eſteem'd | 
mere Goodneſs, and lies within the 
reach and capacity of all ſenſible Creatures, 
to that Which is calld WIR Tus or M +- | 
xI r, and isallow'd to Man only. | 


99 


1 
3 


GW „ oc 
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| Refex af. IN a Creature capable of forming ge- 
Fan. neral Notions of Things, not only the 
E outward Beings which offer themſelves to 
[| the Senſe, are the Objects of the Aﬀec- | 
tion; but the very Actions themſelves, 
and the Affectians of Pity, Kindneſs, Gra- 
titude, and their Contrarys, being brought 
into the Mind by Reflection, become Gb- t 

jects. So that, by means of this reflec- ' 

ted Senſe, there ariſes another kind of | 
Affection towards: thoſe very Affections 1 
themſelves, which have been already felt, a 
and are now become the Subject of a ne- a 


© © ©&© pa a= ko Ak A 


Liking or Diſlike, | 15 12 


TE Caſe is the ſame here, as in the k 
ordinary Bodys, or common Subjects of a 
7 The Shapes, Motions, Colours, and A 
Proportions. of theſe being preſented to MF 


| our Eye; there neceſſarily reſults a Beau- | 

| | ty or Deformity, according to the diffe- O 

rent Meaſure, Arrangement and Diſpoſi- t; 

[| tion of their ſeveral Parts. So in Beha- V 

| viour and Actions, when preſented to our M n 
{ok 5 dt Under WW 


ö concerning Vir un. 29 
underſtanding, there muſt be found, of Part 2. 
neceſſity, an apparent Difference, accord- wt 
ing to the Regularity or Irregularity of 3. 


TR Mix p, which is SpeQator or a 

Auditor of other Minds, cannot be with- . 

cout its Eye and Ear; fo as to diſcern Pro- 
portion, diſtinguiſh Sound, and ſcan each 

Sentiment or Thought that comes before 

eit. It can let nothing eſcape its Cenſure. 

0 It feels the Soft, and Harſh, the Agreea- 

- ble, and Diſagreeable, in the Affections; 

s, and finds a Foul and Fair, a Harmonious, 

and a Diſſonant, as really and truly here, 

it as in the outward Forms or Repreſenta- 


tions of ſenſible Things. 


ff | As in the ſenſible kind, the Species or 
5 BF Images of Bodys, Colours, and Sounds, 
t, are perpetually moving before our Eyes, 
and acting on our Senſes, even in Sleep, 

and when the real Objects themſelves are 
abſent; fo in the moral and intellectual 
e kind, the Forms and Images of Things 
f A are no leſs active and incumbent on the 
d Mind. 146517 | 


- | In theſe vagrant Characters or Pictures 
of Manners, which the Mind of neceſſi- 
ty figures to it-ſelf, and carries ſtill about 
with it, the Heart cannot poſſibly remain 
neutral; but conſtantly takes part one 
„ way 


. —— Bl 
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Book: way or other. However falſe or corrupt | 
+ Vic be within it-ſelf, it finds the Difference, 


Benny nd as to Beauty, and Comelineſs, between 
Deformity. one Heart and another, one Turn of Af. 


publick 
Good an 
Object. 


fection, one Behaviour, one Sentiment and 
another; and accordingly, in all diſinte- 
reſted Caſes, muſt approve in ſome mea- 


ſure of what is natural and honeſt, and 
diſapprove what is diſhoneſt and corrupft. 


Tuus the ſeveral Motions, Inclina- | 
tions, Paſſions, Diſpoſitions, and conſe- 
quent Carriage and Behaviour of Crea- | 
tures in the various Parts of Life, being 


in ſeveral. Views or Perſpectives repre- 


ſented to the Mind, which readily diſ- 
cerns the Good and Ill towards the Spe- | 
cies or Publick ; there ariſes a new Frial 
or Exerciſe of the Heart: which muſt ei- 
ther rightly and ſoundly affect what is 
juſt and right, and diſaffect what is con- 
trary; or, corruptly affect what is ill, 


and diſaffect what is worthy and good. 


ANd in this Caſe alone it is that we : 


call any Creature Worthy or Virtuous, when 


it can have the Notion of a publick In- 


tereſt, and can attain the Speculation or 


Science of what is morally good or ill, | 


admirable or blameable, right or wrong, 


For tho we may vulgarly call an ill Horſe | 


vitious; yet we never ſay of a good-one, 
nor of any mere Beaſt, Idiot, or Change- 


conſtitute what we call Equity and Right 
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>. 
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worthy or virtuous. | 

So that if a Creature be generous, 
kind, conſtant, compaſſionate ; yet if he 
cannot reflect on what he himſelf does, or 


| ſees others do, ſo as to take notice of 
& what is worthy or honeſt; and make that 
Notice or Conception of Worth and He- 
neſty to be an Object of his Affection, he 


has not the Character of being virtuous: G00D- 
for thus, and no otherwiſe, he is capable „r. 


of having a Senſe of Right or Wrong; a TE 


Sentiment or Judgment of what is done 


thro juſt, equal, and good Affection, or 
the contrary. N 


WHATSOEVER is done thro any un- Vnequal 
equal Affection, is iniqauous, wic bed, and 297" 
wrong. If the Affection be equal, ſound, gut. 
and good, and the Subject of the Affec- 
tion ſuch as may with Advantage to So- 
ciety be ever in the ſame manner proſe- 
cuted or affected; this muſt neceſſarily 


in any Action. For, WRONG is not 


barely ſuch Action as is the Cauſe of 


Harm (ſince at this rate a dutiful Son 
aiming at an Enemy, but by Miſtake or 
ill Chance happening to Kill his Father, 
wou'd do 4 Wrong) but when any thin 
is done thro inſufficient or unequal A 


tection (as when'a Son ſhews no Con- 


Cern 


— 
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Bock 1. cern for the Safety of a Father; or, whereW ſuc 
there is need of Succour, prefers an ina 

different Perſon to him) this is of the M 

nature of Mrong. 0 


Nr NEITHER can any Weakneſs or Im- 
eit. perfection in the Senſes be the occaſion of 
Tniquity or Wrong ; if the Object of the 
Mind it-ſelf be not at any time abſurdly AE 
fram'd, nor any way improper, but ſu-F 
table, juſt, and worthy of the Opinion 
and Affection apply'd to it. For if we cor 
will ſuppoſe a Man, who being ſound and W. 
intire both in his Reaſon and Affection, din 
has nevertheleſs ſo deprav'd a Conſtitu- gu! 
tion or Frame of Body, that the natural F far 
Objects are thro his Organs of Senſe, as he 
thro ill Glaſſes, falſly convey'd and miſre- fak 
pireſented; 'twill be ſoon obſerv'd, in no 
ſuch a Perſon's Caſe, that ſince his Fai- is 
lure is not in his principal or leading Part; nin 
he cannot in himſelf be eſteem'd iniquous, ma 
or unjuſt. 0 > wif » tio! 


— Coraps *T1s otherwiſe in what relates to Oyi- boa 
inn. nion, Belief or Speculation. For as the || Per 
Extravagance of Judgment or Belief is tha 
| ſuch, that in ſome Countrys even Mon- wh 
keys, Cats, Crocodiles, and other vile or tha! 
deſtructive Animals have been eſteem'd he 
holy, and worſhip'd even as Deitys ; ſhou'd F oth: 
it appear to any one of the Religion or ano 
Belief of thoſe Countrys, that to Bye Vir 

a | | uc 3 
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ſuch a Creature as a Cat, preferably to Part 2. 
a Parent, was Right; and that other 
Men, who had not the fame religious 9 5. 
Opinion, were to be treated as Enemys, 
till converted; this wou'd be certainly 
Wrong, and wicked in. the Believer: And 
every Action, grounded on this Belief, 
wou d be an iniquous, wicked and vicious 


s | l | 


— — — — — : 


nfl ANvD thus whatſoever cauſes a Miſ- Right and 
ye conception or Miſapprehenſion of the 
1d Worth or Value of ahy Object, ſo as to 
n, & diminiſh a due, or raiſe any undue, irre- 
u- & gular, or unſocial Affection, muſt neceſ- 
al farily be the occaſion of Wrong. Thus 
as he who affects or loves a Man for the 
e- ſake of ſomething which is reputed ho- 
in nourable, but which is in reality vicious, 
li- is himſelf vicious and ill. The begin- . 
t; N nings of this Corruption may be noted in | 
s, | many Occurrences : As when an ambi- 
tious Man, by the Fame of his high At- 
tempts, a Conqueror or a Pyrate by his 
i- | boaſted Enterprizes, raiſes in another 
1e | Perſon an Efteem and Admiration of 
is that immoral and inhuman Charatter, 
n- which deſerves Abhorrence : Tis then 
or that the Hearer becomes corrupt, when 
'd F he approves the Ill he hears. . But on the 
d other fide, the Man who loves and eſteems 
or another, as believing. him to have that 
re fl Virtue which he has not, but only coun- l 
„ ab RE... * 
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cious or 5 


A N 1s TAKE 8 in Falk 15 
no Cauſe or Sign of ill Affection, can be 

no Cauſe of Vice. But a Miſtake of | 
Right being the Cauſe of unequal Aﬀec- | 
tion, muſt of neceſſity be the Cauſe of | 
vicious Action, in every intelligent or | 
rational 2 f 


Bur as there. aße many Occaſions 
where the matter of Right may even to 


the moſt diſcerning part of Mankind ap- 


pear difficult, and of doubtful Deciſion, 


tis not a flight Miſtake of this kind ra 


which can deſtroy the Character of a 
virtuous or worthy Man. But when, either 
thro Superſtition or ill Cuſtom, | there | 
come to be very groſs Miſtakes i in the 
aſſignment or application of the Affec- 
tion; when the Mittakes are either in 
their nature ſo groſs, or fo complica- 
ted and frequent, that a Creature eannot 
well live in a natural State; nor with 
due Affections, compatible wich human | 
Society and Civil Life; then is che _ 
racter of VisTuE forfeired. 


Axp thus we find how far W 

and Vis Tue depend on a knowledg of | 

Right and Wrong, and ona uſe of Reafon 

— to — a * application 
the 


concerning Vik The. 3 


the Affections; that nothing horrid or Part 2. 
unnatural, nothing unexemplary, nothing * 

deſtructive of that natural Affection by 

hien the Speties, of Society E upheld, | 

may, on any account, or thro any Prin- 

„ ciple or Notion of Honour or Religion, 

F be at any time affected or profecured as a 

. © good and proper Objett of Eſteem. For 

uch # Principle as this muſt be wholly | 


vicious: and whatfotver is a&ed upon it, 
can be no other than Vice and Immora- 
lity, And thus if there be any thing Yiciw 
which reaches Men either Treachery, tit. 
Ingratitude, or Cruelty, by Divine War- 
rant; or under colour, and pretenee of 

any preſent or future Good to Mankind: 

if there be any thing which teaches Men 

to perſecute their Friends thro Love; or 

to totment Captives of War in Sport; or 


co offer human Sacrifice; or to torment, 
a macerate, or mangle themſelves, in a re- 
by ligious | Zeal, before their God 4 Or £0 
„ || commir any fort of Barbarity, or Bru- 
» || fality, as, amiable or becoming: be it 
1 || Cuſtom' that gives Applauſe, or Religion 
. || fhat gives a Sanction; this is not, nor 
ever can be Virtue, of any Kind, or in 
any Senſe; but muſt remain ſtill horrid 
90 Depravity, notwithſtanding any Law, Vicia 
ot Cuſtom or Religion, which may be ill Cen. 
in and vicious 17. ſelf; but can never alter 
of the eternal meaſares, and immutable inde- | 
he pendent Nature of Worth and Vi RT uk. N 
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W 
. U ON the whole. As to thoſe Crea- te 
aloe, tures who are only capable of being pl 


mov*d by ſenſible Objects; they are ac- n 
cordingly Good or Vicious, as the ſenſible Te 
Affections ſtand with them. Tis other- tn. 
wiſe in Creatures capable of framing, ra- | 
tional Objects of moral Good. For in one r 
of this kind, ſhou'd the ſenſible Afections t 
ſtand ever ſo much amiſs; yet if they pre- } 
vail not, becauſe of thoſe other rational. 
Aſfections ſpoken of; *tis evident, the kit 
Temper ſtill holds good in the main; mc 
and the Perſon is with Juſtice eſteem'd Da! 
virtuous by all Men. pres 


Trial e More than this. If by Temper any | 

Firtve. one is paſſionate, angry, fearful, amorous; 

yet reſiſts theſe Paſſions, and notwith- 

{ſtanding the force of their Impreſſion, ad- 
heres to Virtue; we ſay commonly in this | 
N Caſe, that the Virtue is the greater: and 
4 _ wefay well. Tho if that which, reſtrains | 
| tae Perſon, and holds him to a virtuous- 
like Behaviour, be. no Affection towards 

Goodneſs or Virtue it-ſelf, but towards | 

private Good merely, he is not in reality | 
the more virtuous; as has been ſhewn be- 
fore. But this ſtill is evident, that if of 
voluntarily, and without foreign Con- 
ſtraint, an angry Temper bears, or an 

2 19 | amorous 


$ 
— 
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* 
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amorous one refra ins, ſo that neither any Part 2. 
EZ cruel or immodeſt Action can be forc'd r 


from ſuch a Perſon, tho ever ſo ſtrongly 9.4. 
tempted by his Conſtitution ; we ap- 


a Temper. 


plaud his Virtue above what we. ſhou'd 
naturally do, if he were free of this 
Temptation, and theſe Propenſitys. At 
the ſame time, there is no body will ſay 
that a Propenſity to Vice can be an In- 
gredient in Virtue, or any way neceſſary 
to complete a virtuous Character. 


TER E ſeems therefore to be ſome 
kind of Difficulty in the Caſe : But it a- 
mounts only to this. If there be any 
part of the Temper in which ill Paſſions or 
Affections are ſeated, whilſt in another 


part the Affections towards moral Good 


are ſuch as abſolutely to maſter thoſe At- 
tempts of their Antagoniſts ; this is the 


greateſt Proof imaginable, that a ftrong 
Principle of Virtue lies at the bottom, 
and has poſſeſsd it-ſelf of the natural 


may conform himſelf to the known Rules 


of Virtue, without ſharing ſo much of a 
virtuous Principle as another. 
that other Perſon, who has the Principle © 
of Virtue ſo ſtrongly implanted, comes at 
laſt to loſe thoſe contrary Impediments 
ſuppos'd in him, he certainly loſes nothing 


Yet if 


C 3 in 


Whereas if there be no ill 
Paſſions ſtirring; a Perſon may be indeed 
more cheaply virtuous; that is to ſay, he 


— —ä́F— — . — 


* 


ly prevalent in the ſevera 
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Book 1. in Virtue; but the tr I. ali 
r only What! is 2 * in R i 1 0 
1 Pare entire to Virtue, an bas 
in a higher deres. SY. 


Degrees of Tnys is Virtae mar 4; in een & 


Virtue. 


grees by rational Creatures! = ſuch at 
as are call'd rational; but who _—_ | 
ſhort of that ſound and well-cſtabliſh'd f 


Reaſon, Rh alone can 7 gy: a juſt 


Affection, a uniform and ſteddy Will and | 
Reſolution. And thus Vice and Virtue : 


are found yarioully x and alternate- 


Mankind. For it ſeems evident from our 


lagu that how: ill ſoever the Tem per 
U 


may ſtand with N eit 


ef mn — le or 55 moral 3 


however, paſſionate, furious, luft 

cruel any Creature may become; 3 
ver vicious the Mind be; or whatever ill 
Rules or Principles it goes by; pet if 


there be any Flexibleneſs or favourable In- 


clination towards the leaſt moral Object, 


the leaſt Appearance of moral Good (as 


if there be any ſuch thing as Kindneſs, 
Gratitude, Bounty, or Compaſſion) there is 


till ſomething. of Virtue left; and the 


Creature is not wholly, vicious and un. 
natural. | | 


Tays a Ruffan, who Far af s fk 


1 Wk Fidelity and Honour of any kind, re- 


fuſes 


7 8 of | 


LS had — 1 i. ' REY * —__ Þ» 
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fuſes to diſcover his Aſſociates; and ra- Part 2. 


ther than betray them, is content to en- 
dure Torments and Death, has certainly 
ſome Principle of Virtue, however he 
may miſapply it. Twas the ſame Caſe 
with that Malefactor, who rather than do 


the Office of Executioner to his Compa- 


nions, choſe to keep em company in their 
Execution. . 


In ſhort: As it ſeems hard to pro- 


CoH 


9. 4. 


nounce of any Man, ( That he 1s abſolately - 


« au Atheiſt;” ſo it appears altogether as 
hard to pronounce of any Man, That he 
&« is abſolutely corrupt or viciaus; there be- 


ing few even of the horrideft Villains who 


have not ſomething of Virtue in this im- 
perfect Senſe. Nothing is more juſt than 
a known Saying, © That it is as hard to 
„find 4 Man wholly Ii, as wholly Good: 
becauſe wherever there is any good Af 
fection left, there is certainly ſome Good- 
zeſs or Virtus {till in being. 


Ax, having conſider'd thus of VI R- 
u E, What it is in it- ſelf; we may now 
conſider how it ſtands with reſpect to the 
Opinions concerning a DE TT , as above- 
mention'd. | TE 0 
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VICE, 


” 


ing (as has been explain'd) in 4 
certain juſt Diſpoſition, or propor- 
tionable Affection of a rational Creatare to- 
wards the Moral Objects of Right and Wrong; 


exclude a Principle of Virtue, or render 
it ineffectual, except what 


I. Er nrx takes away the natural 
and juit Senſe of Right and Wrong. 


2. OR creates 4 wrong Senſe of it. 


4 3. Ox cauſes the right Senſe to be op- 
pos'd, by contrary Affectionss. 


1 4 R- ON the other ſide, nothing can aſſiſt, 
odr advance the Principle of Virtue, but 
what either in ſome manner nouriſhes and 


promotes a Senſe of Right and Wrong ; 


= or preſerves it genuine and uncorrupt ; or 
| cauſes it, when ſuch, to be obey'd; by 
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Cauſes of Ti E Nature of VireTuse conſiſt. | 


nothing can poſſibly in ſuch a Creature | 


concerning Vi RT uE. 41 
ſubduing and ſubjecting the other Aﬀec- Part 3. 
tions to it. s 20 eee 
Wx are to conſider, therefore, how 
any of the  above-mention'd Opinions on 
the Subject of a DerTy may influence 
in theſe Caſes, or produce either of theſe 
three Effects. 1e 


©, 
1 
* 
1 4 
þ 
- . 
8 
1 


t- I. AS to the firſt Caſe; THE TAK- Le th. 
«+ ING AWAY THE NATURAL SENSE ' Senſe. 
-o RIGHT AN DUV WroNG. 


7 Ir will not ſurely be underſtood, that 

re by this is meant the taking away the Notion 

er of what is good or ill in the Species, or So- 

ciety. For of the reality of ſuch a Good 
and Il, no rational Creature can poſſibly 

al Þ be inſenfible. Every one diſcerns and 

 Þ owns a publick Intereſt, and is conſcious 
of what affects his Fellowſhip or Com- 
munity. When we fay therefore of a | 
Creature, That he has wholly loſt the 

5. | © Senſe of Right and Wrong; we fup- 

I Þ poſe that being able to diſcern the Good 
and Il of his Species, he has at the ſame 

t, time no Concern for either, nor any 

it Senſe of Excellency or Baſeneſs in any 

d moral Action, relating to one or the other. 

So that except merely with reſpect to a | 

| private and narrowly confin'd Self- Good, | 


tis ſuppos'd there is in ſuch a Creature | 
g | no ö 


Moral 
Senſe. 


42 
Bock 1. no Liking or Diſtile of Manners; no Ad- 
miration, or Love of any thing as morally 
Good; nor Hatred of any thing as morally | 
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ill; be it ever ſo unnatural or deform'd. 


Tux is in reality no rational Crea- 
ture whatſoever, but knows that when he | 
voluntarily offends or does harm to any | 
one, he cannot fail to create an Apprehen- | 
fion and Fear of like harm, and conſe- | 
quently. 2 Reſentment and Animoſity in | 
every Creature who obſerves him. So | 
that the Offender muft needs be conſcious | 
to himſelf of being liable to ſuch Treat- 
ment from every one, as if he had in fame | 


degree offended All. 


Trus Offence and Injury is always 3 


known as puniſhable by every one; and 
equal Behaviour (which is therefore calPd 
MERIT) as rewardable and well-deſerv- 
ing from every one. Of this even the 


wickedeſt Creature living muſt have a | 
Senſe. So that if there be any further | 
meaning in this Senſæ of Right and Wrong; 


if in reality there be any Seuſe of this kind 
which an abſalute' wicked Creature has 


not; it muſt conſiſt in a real Antipa- 


thy or Averſion to Injaſtice or Wrong, 
and in a real Affection or Love towards 


Equity and Right, for its own ſake, and on. | 
the account of its own natural Beauty | 


and Worth. 
| | T 18 
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ſible 


"NE 


| thing belides Art and ſtrong Endeavour, 
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bs 3s impoſſible to ſuppoſe. a mere ſeq 
reature originally ſo ill conſtituted, 9.1. | 
and unnatural, as that from the moment 
he comes to be try'd by ſeafible Objects, 
he ſhou'd have no one good Paſhop towards 
his Kind, no Foundation either of Piny, 
Love, Kindneſs, or ſocial Affection. *Tis 
full as impoſſible to conceive, that a ra- 
tional Creature coming firſt to be try'd 
by rational Objects, and receiving into his 
Mind the Images or Repreſentations. of 
Juſtice, Generoſity, Gratitude, or other 
Virtue, ſhou'd have no Liking of theſe, or 
Diſlike of their Contrarys; but be found 
abſolutely indifferent towards whatſoever 
is prepares to him of this fort. A Soul, 
indeed, may as well be without Sexſe, as 
without Admiration in the Things of 
which it has any knowledg. Coming 
therefore to a Capacity of ſeeing and ad- + 
miring in this new way, it muſt needs 
find a Beauty and a Deformity as well in, 
Actions, Minds, and 'Tempers, as in Fi- 
gures, Sounds or Colours. If there be 
no real Amiableneſs or Deformity in mo- 
ral Acts, there is at leaſt an imaginary one 
of full 5 Tho perhaps the Thing it- 
ſelf ſhou'd not be allow'd in Nature, the 
Imagination or Fancy of it muſt be allow'd 

to be from Nature alone. Nor can any 


e 


* 


with long Practice and Meditation, over- 
* come 


12 
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Book . come ſuch 4 natural Prevention, or Pre- 
E poſſeſion of the Mind, in favour of this . 
Se. moral Diſtinction. Ir 


ö 

| | 
| How a SkENsk of Right and Wrong therefore n 
| N being as natural to us as natural Affection v 
it-ſelf, and being a firſt Principle in our y 
| Conſtitution and Make; there is no ſpe- | ft 
| culative Opinion, Perfuaſion or Belief, le 
| which is capable immediately or diref#ly to ti 
exclude or deftroy it. That which is of e 
| original and pure Nature, nothing but y 
contrary Habit or Cuſtom (a ſecond Na-; 

ture) is able to diſplace, | And this Affec- 


tion being an orginal one of earlieſt Riſe in 1 

By oppofite the Soul or affect ionate Part; nothing but it 
Affection, 4 1 | * | 

in. contrary Affection, by frequent check and te 

za; controul, can operate upon it, ſo as either C 

to diminiſh it in part, or deſtroy it in the p 

Tis evident in what relates to then 

Frame and Order of our Boays ; that no * 

ö particular odd Mien or Geſture, which is re 

| either natural to us, and conſequent to 


g | | our Make, or accidental and by Habit ac- 

| quir'd, can poſſibly be overcome by our | 
immediate Diſapprobation, or the contra- 7 
ry Bent of our Will, ever fo ftrongly ſet l 
againſt it. Such a Change cannot be ef- 6 
fected without extraordinary Means, and 
the Intervention of Art and Method, a 
ſtrict Attention, and repeated Check. 0 


And 


World. 


U. As to . the ſecond Caſe, vir. ; s H E Corruption 


revolt, on the firſt occaſion. Much more  ** 
is this the Mind's, Caſe in reſpect of that 
natural Affection and anticipating Fancy, 
which makes the Senſe of Right and 
Wrong. Tis impoſſible that this can in- 
ſtantly, or without much Force and Vio- 
lence, be effac'd, or ſtruck out of the na- 
tural Temper, even by means of the moſt 


extravagant Belief or Opinion in the rh) cpi. 
; * nion mere- 


NEITHER Theiſm therefore, nor A. 
theiſm, nor Demoniſm, nor Say religious or 
irreligious Belief of any kind, being able 
to operate immediately or directly in this 
Caſe, but only by the intervention of op- 
poſite or of favourable Affections; we 
may conſider of this Effect in our laſt Caſe, 
where we come to examine the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of other Affections 
with this natural and moral one which 


relates to Right and Wrong. 
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Av SENSE OR/FALSE Im a- Jn 


GINATION OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 


Tu is can proceed only from the Force 
of Cuſtom and Education in oppoſition to 


Nature; 
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And even thus, Nature, we find, is hard- Part 3. 
ly maſter'd; but lies ſullen, and ready to 
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arru Where, -accordin to Cuſtom or poli- 
of 5 Coma OY Inſtitütion, cen AR Actions natural 
Serſe. foal and 6aibns are repea 2 viewed with 
Applauſe; and Honcur aſcrib'd to them. 
Foe thus tis poſſible that a Man, forcing 
himfelf,: may 7775 on Flefh' of his Enemys 
Hot oh ly ah 
his Nature, 5 think it nevertheleſs both 


be of confidetable ſervice to 5 Commu- 
. nity, and capable of ac 4 the Name, 
an ſpreading t the Terrour of his N ation. 
Cauſes 7 Bü to ſpeak of the Obiſichs relating 
im tO a Derry; and what effect they tray 
: not ſeem that it can directly Nee an 
| Cuſlom. effect at all towards the Eating up a fall 
Species of Right or Wrong. 3 
ſtanding a Man may thro Cuſtom, or b 
„ Lienkiufäelt of Practice, fivourt 176 
cheiſm, cone in time to Joſe much of tits 
natural moral: Senſe; yet it does not ſeem 
that Atheiſm ſhoud of it-ſelf be the cauſe 
of any eſtimation of valuing of any thing as 


the contrary, It can never; for inſtance, 

make it be thought that the being ible 

to eat Mars Pleſh; of commit Beſtiality, 

& good and excellent in it-ſelf. But this is 

| certain, that by means of ebriupt Religion, 

_ Ss rte, ned things- 15 
mo 


Book. Nature; as may be tioted in thoſe Con- 


his Stomach, but 2881 
Tight and Ronourable; as ſuf ppoſing it to 


have in this place. As to Atheiſm, it does 


Fair, Noble, and Deſerving, Which was 


2 oo neo YT» 


„% 89 @©*= 


Nox is this a Wonder. For where- 
ever any thing in its nature odious and 
abominable is by Religion advanc'd, as 


the ſuppos'd Will or Pleaſure of 2 Supreme 


Deity; if in the Eye of the Believer it a 
pears not indeed in any reſpect the leſs ill 


or odious on this account; then muſt the 
Deity of neceſſity bear the blame, and be 


conſider'd as a Being naturally ill and 
odious, however courted, and ſollicited, 
thro Miſtruſt, and Fear. But this is what 
Religion, in the main, forbids us to ima- 


gine. It every where preſcribes Eſteem 


and Honour in company with Worſhip 
and Adoration. ' Whenfoever therefore it 
teaches the Love and Admiration of a 
DIT v, that has any appareft Character 
of IA; it teaches at the fame time a Love 

and Admiration of that Ill, and cauſes 
that to be taken for good and amiable, 
which 1s in it-ſelf horrid and deteſtable. 


For inftance: if fur ir ER be He 


that is ador'd and reverenc'd; and if his 


Hiftory repreſents him amorouſly inclin'd, 
and permitting his Deſires of this kind to 

wander in the looſeſt manner; *tis im- 
poſſible but his Worfhippers believing this 
Hiſtory to be literally and ſtrictly true, 


concerning Vix rug. 47 
moſt horridly unnatural and inhuman, Part 
come to be receiv'd as excellent, good, 5 
; and laudable in themſelves. i e 


1 


48 
Book r. muſt of courſe be taught a greater Love || 

— 5 
Superſti- 


tin. 
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of amorous and wanton Acts. If there 
be a Religion that teaches the Adoration 
and Love of a Gop, whole Character it 
is to be captious, and of high refentment, 
ſubject to Wrath and Anger, furious, re- 
vengeful; and revenging himſelf, when 
offended, on others than thoſe WhO gave 48 
the Offence: and if there be added to the ar 
Character of this G o p, a fraudulent Diſ- V 


poſition, encouraging Deceit and Treache- al 
| 5 | amongſt Men; favourable to a Few, "++ 
tho 


for ſlight cauſes, and cruel to the reſt : ÞM tic 


*tis evident that ſuch a Religion as this Þ 


being ſtrongly enforc'd, muſt of neceſſity Þ fr 


_ raiſe. even an Approbation and Reſpect ca 


towards the V ices of this kind, and breed Wl pr 
a ſutable Diſpoſition, a capricious partial E. 
revengeful and deceitful 'Temper. For re 
even Irregularitys and Enormitys of a hei- pa 
an OP mult in many caſes appear il- lie 
luſtrious to one, who conſiders them in a Þ + 
Being admir'd and contemplated with the in 
higheſt Honour and Veneration. an 


3 4 


Tris indeed muſt be allow'd; that if no 
in the Cult or Worſhip of ſuch a Deity an 
there be nothing beyond common Form, 
nothing but what. proceeds from mere Ex- 
ample, Cuſtom, Conſtraint, or Fear; if an 
there be, at the bottom, no real Hearti- is 


neſs, no Eſteem or Love imply'd; the i; 


much In 


Worſhipper perhaps may not 
rag, SE milled 


concerning V1R TUE. 4a. 
e WE miſled as to his Notion of Right and Part 3. 
e Wrong. If in following the Precepts of Yo 
n his fuppos'd G05, or doing | what he 92. 
it eſteems neceſſary towards the ſatisfying 
„ of ſuch his DerTy, he is compell'd only 
- | by Fear, and contrary to his Inclination, 
n I performs an Act which he ſecretly deteſts 
eas barbarous and unnatural; then has he 
an Apprehenſion or Senſe {till of Right and 
- Wrong, and, according to what has been 
already obſerv'd, is ſenſible of Ill in the 
„ Character of his Gop; however cau- 
* [ff tious he may be of pronouncing any thing 
15 on this Subject, or ſo thinking of it, as to 
frame any formal or direct Opinion in the 
27 caſe. But if by inſenſible degrees, as he 
d Þ proceeds in his religious Faith and. devout 
al Exerciſe, he comes to be more and more 
Yr Bf reconciPd to the Malignity, Arbitrarineſs, 
1- Partiality, or Revengefulneſs of his be- 
l- lievd Der TY, his Reconciliation with * 
2 If theſe Qualitys themſelves will ſoon grow 
x WW in proportion; and the moſt cruel, unjuſt 

and barbarous Acts, will, by the power of 
„this Example, be often conſider'd by him, 
if not only as juſt and lawful, but as divine, 

and worthily imitable. 


Fos whoever thinks there is a Goo, 
it and pretends formally to believe that he 
zs jaſt and good, mult ſuppoſe that there 
is independently ſuch a thing as Jaſtice and 
Injuſtice, Truth and Falſhood, Right and 
ed Yor. II. D *. © We": 
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Book 1. Wrong; according to which he pronounees 


EO that God 4 just, righteous, and true. It | 
tim. the mere Wil, Decree, or Law of God be | 
faid abſolutely to conſtitute Right and | 
Wrong, then are theſe latter words of no 
ſi 8 at all. For thus if each part 
0 er were affirm'd for Truth, 
by the Supreme Power, they wou'd con- 
ſequently become true. Thus if one Per- 
ſon were decreed to ſuffer for another's 
fault, the Sentence wou' d be juſt and equi- 
table. And thus, in the ſame manner, if 
arbitrarily, and without reaſon, ſome Be- e 
ings were deſtin'd to endure perpetual Ill, Þ v 
and others as conſtantly to enjoy Good ; de 
this alſo wou'd paſs under the ſame Pe- e 
| nomination. But to 18 of any thing that Þ v 
= | it is jaſt or #njat, on ſuch a foundation as || ug 
this, is to ſay nothing, or to ſpeak with- by 


PAM OS ov TM q2z 


out a Meaning. 4 8 
Pu 


AND thus it appears, that where à in 
real Devotion and hearty Worſhip is paid gu 
to a Supreme Being, who in his Hiſtory ] be. 
or Character is repreſented other wiſe than | 
as really and truly juſt and good ; there 
muſt enſue a Loſs of Rectitude, a Niſtur-F , 
bance of Thought, and a Corruption of pre 
Temper and Mangers in the Believer. or 

Js Honeſty will, of neceſſity, be ſup - ty 
planted by his Zeal, whilſt he is thus un- be 
naturally influenc'd, and render'd thus im- ga 


Fn "BY l * N 5 To : \ 


can more highly c 
of right Apprehenſions, and a ſound 1 g- 

ment or Senſe of Right and Wron 

to believe a God who, is ever, 


concerning! VIE Tusk. 


70 this] need only add, that as hel 
Charadter. of a Go, does injury to 
nections of Men, and diſturbs 4 1 
pairs the natural Senſe of Right — 
Wrong; ſo on the other hand, nothing 
ribute to the fixing 


2 1 


ed ſuch as to — — 


accounts, re reſent 
le of the mo 


a true and Exa | 
9 Tuſtice, and higheſt Goodneſs and 


1 - Such I » View of Divine Provi- 


aded. to Al, 
1 


Public in view, as our En | or Aim, 95 . 
in a manner impoſſible we ſhou'd be mi- 
guided by any means. to a wrong Appre- 


| benſion or Senſe of Right and Wrong. 


As to this ſecond Caſe therefore; R R- 
LIGION (according as the kin ood | 
prove) is dee doing great SY 
or Harm; and ATREISM no 
tive in either way. For however it _ 
be indirectly an occaſion, of Mens loſing 
good and ſufficient Senſe of Right an; 
Wrong; .it will not, 4 Atbeiſmm el 

VI. II. 22 
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Book 1. be the occaſion of ſetting up a falſe Spe- 
A cies of it; which only falſe Religion or 


fantaſtical Opinion, Aeriv d commonly 
from * and Credulity, i 18 able 


to effect. e 
SET. be W 
Oppoſition No Was to the laſt Cate, TEE 0 p- 


the 4 
— POSITION, MADE B Y-. OTHER 
AFFECTIONS To'THE NATURAL 


— 
£ 


SENSE or Rrenr AND Wrong. Þ| 


0 IOW 6iident, that a Creature having 


this ſort of SE NSE or good Affection in any | 
degree, muſt neceſſarily act according to | 
it; if it happens not to be-oppos'd, either | 
by ſome ſettled ſedate Affection towards a | 


conceiv'd private Good, or by ſome ſudden, 


Senſe of Right an Wrong; but the very 
Senſe of private Good it-ſelf; and over- 
rule even the moſt familiar and received 
Opinion of what is s conducing | to Self. 
Intereſt. = 


Bur it is not our +balines ! in thi place 


to examine tlie ſeveral Means or Methods 
by Which this Corruption i is introduc'd or 
increas d. We are to conſider only how 
the Opinions concerning 4 7”. can in- 
fluence one way or another. 


TAT 


ſtrong anc forcible - Paſſion, as of Luſt or 
5 Which may not only ſubdue the 
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concerning VI R Tu E. 


8 
Part 3. 


TEA x it is poſſible for a Creature ca 


pable of uſing Reflection, to have a . 


king or Diſlike of moral Actions, and con- ral Senſe. 


ſequentiy a Senſe of Right and Wrong, 


7 beforeſuch time as he may have any ſet- 


tled Notion of A4 Go p, is what will hard- 
ly be queſtion d: it being a thing not ex- 
pected, cor any way poſſible, that a Crea- 
ture ſuch as Man, ariſing from his Child- 
hood flowly and gradually, to ſeveral de- 
grees of Reaſon and Reflection, ſhou'd, 


at the very firſt, be taken up with thoſe 


Speculations, or more refinꝰd ſort of Re- 


flections, ; about the Subject of Gop?s 


Exiſtence. 


L ꝝ r us ſuppoſe a Creature, who want- 
ing Reaſon, and being unable to reflect, 
has, notwithſtanding, many good Qua- 
litys and Affections; as Love to his 


Kind, Courage, Gratitude, or:Pity. Tis": 


certain that if you give to this Creature 


a reflecting Faculty, it will at the ſame 


inſtant approve of Gratitude, Kindneſs, 
and Pity ; be taken with any ſhew or re- 
preſentation - of the ſocial Paſſion, . and 
think nothing-more amiable than this, or 
more odious than the contrary. And this 
is to be capable of VIX TUE,-and to haue 4 
Fenſe f RIGHT and WRON GW. 


W243 BEroORE 
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— Bzroxx the Links; therefore, that a a 
. Creature can have any plain or poſitive | 
Notion one ab tr cole; concerning the 
Subject of a Gov, he may be ſuppos d 

to have an Apprehenſion or Senſt of 
Right and Wrong, and be poſſefsd of Vir. 

tut and Vice in different! z a5 we | 

know by Experience of woe Who having 

hv'd in fuch Places, and in fuch a man- 

ner as never to have enter d into any ſe- 
Tious Thoughts of Religion, are never- | 
theleß very different among themfelves, | 
as to their Charatters of Honeſty : and ; 
Worth: fome being naturally modeſt, | 
kind, friendly, and confbquenely- Lovers of 
kind and friendly Actions; others proud, 
baſh, cru, and conſequently inclin'd to | 
oo: rather 1 A 4205 nn 7228 5 


DEITT. "Nah as ble Belief of a Dubvs, 
and how Men are influenced by it; We 
may conſider, in the firſt place, on what | 
_ account Men yield Obedience, and act in | 


conformity to fuch a Supreme B It 
muſt be either #t the _ hrs P hp, | 


t to accrue from him; or in the way of his | 

ExCELLENGY and WORT H, as think- | 

ing it the Perſection of Nature to imi⸗ 
tate any | reſemble * 


IE 


* 


— K ꝗN— - 


concerning Vi R TUE. 


Ix (as inthe firſt Caſe) there be a Be- 
lief or Conception of a DEI T Y, who is 


conſider'd only as powerful over his Crea oye. 


ture, and inforcing Obedience to his ab- 
ſolute Mill by particular Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments ; and if on this account, thro 
Hope merely of Reward, or Fear of Pa- 
niſhment, the Creature be incited to do 
the Good he hates, or reſtrain'd from do- 
ing the Ill to which he is not otherwiſe in 
the leaſt degree averſe; there is in this 
Caſe (as has been already ſhewn) no 
Virtue or Goodneſs whatſoever. The 


Creature, notwithſtanding his good Con- 
duct, is intrinfecally of as little Worth, 


as if he acted in his natural way, when 
under no Dread or Terror of any fort. 


| There is no more of Recłitude, Piet), or 


Sanctity in a Creature thus reform'd, than 
there is Meeſneſs or Gentleneſs in a Tyger 
23 chain*d, or Innocente and Sobrieiy 

Aonkey under the Diſcipline of the 
Whip. For however orderly and well 
thoſe Animals, or Man himſelf upon like 
Terms, may be induc'd to act, whilſt the 
Will is neither gain'd, nor the Inclina- 
tion wrought upon, but Awe alone pre- 
vails and forces Obedience; the Obe- 
dience is ſervile, and all that is done thro 
it merely ſervile. The greater degree of 
ſuch a Submiſſion or Obedience, is but 


the greater Servility; whatever may be 


D 4 - 
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Book 1. the Object. For, whether ſuch a Crea- 
ture has a good Maſter, or an ill one, he 


e. js neither more or leſs ſervile in his own FE 
nature. Be the Maſter or Superiour ever 

| ſo perfect, or excellent, yet the greater 
| Submiſſion caus'd in this Caſe, thro this 
| Principle or Motive only, is but the 
| lower and more abject Servitude, and Þ 1 
| implies the greater Wretchedneſs and | 1 
| Meanneſs in the Creature, who has thoſe | t 
| Paſſions of Self-Love ſo predominant, and II 
1 is in his Temper ſo vicious and defective, Þ I 
| as has been explain? d. oe WT 
| | JJ 0 00313 4 2 
f Hmonr . As tothe ſecond Caſe. If there be a Þ t 
and Tore. Belief or Conception of a DE ITI, Who e 

is conſider'd as Worthy and Good, and 

admir'd and reverenc'd as ſuch; being f 


underſtood to have, beſides mere Power 
and Knowledg, the higheſt Excellence of 
Nature, ſuch as renders him juſtly amia- 
ble to All; and if in the manner that 
this Sovereign and mighty Being is re- 
preſented, or as he is hiſtorically de- 
ſcrib'd, there appears in him a high and 
eminent regard to what is good and ex- 
cellent, a Concern; for the good of Al, 
and an Affection of Benevolence and Love 

Divine towards the Whole 5 ſuch an Example as 
Example. this: muſt undoubtedly ſerve, (as above 
explainꝰd) to raiſe and increaſe the At- 
fection towards Virtue, and help to ſub- 

mit and ſubdue all other Affections to 

that alone. 24 Nok 


ko I 2 


1 


OSS. 


concerning V 1k TUE. 357 
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ie | Nox is this Good effected by Example 1 Lg 
n merely. For where the Theiſtical Belief 93 


er | is intire and perfect, there muſt be a ſted- 7 
er dy Opinion of the Superintendency of a | 
is | Supreme Being, a Witneſs and Spectater 

1e of human Life, and conſcious of all that 

d Þ is felt or acted in the Univerſe : So that 

din the perfecteſt Receſs, or deepeſt, Soli- 

ſe Þ tude, there muſt be One {till preſum'd re- 

d | maining with us; whoſe Preſence ſingl7 

e, | muſt be of more moment than that of the 

I moſt Auguſt Aſſembly on Earth. In ſuch Divine 
7 a Preſence as this, tis impoſſible. but as — 
a the Shame of guilty Actions muſt be the 

10 greateſt of any; ſo muſt the Honour be, 

id | of well- doing, even under the unjuſt Cen- 

1s | ſure of a World. And in this Caſe, tis 

er very apparent how far conducing a perfect 

of Þ Theiſm muſt be to Virtue, and how great 


a- | Deficiency there is in Atheiſ mmm. 


| * F# 9 
} 4 * 


1 = 1911 c 
e-  WarAaT the FEAR of: Future Puniſh- Fear and 
e- Þ wents;and Hove ef futur Remard, ad- be. 
id Þ ded to this Belief, may further contribute 
x- | towards Virtue, we come now;to:confi- 
,der more particularly. So much in the 
ve mean While may be gather'd from what 


as | has been ſaid above; That neither this 


S# 43 * 
# hn 

ws 
F - 
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to of all Actions truly god. Nor can 
5 . this 


58 1 INQUIRY — 
Book x. this Fear or Hope, as above intimated, | : 
Wocenfiſt in reality with Virtue, or Good: | 

neſs; if it eſther ſtands as eſſential. ko an | 

moral Performance, er as 4 conßderabi: 
Marius co any Act, of which ſomè better 
Affeck on na ole, 8 been ot 
| oo 2 7 


Self. laue, IT meg, be N withal; that N 
in this teligioas fort of Diſeipline, the 
2 Principle of Self. Love, which is natural. 
4 ſo — iling in us, Being ho way mo- 
erated, or reſtrain'd, - tae rather im. 
prov'd 2 made ſtrönger every day, 40 : 
— exerciſe of the Paſſions 85 a Subj 
of more extended Self. Intereſt; there 
may be reaſon to appretiend leſt the Tem. 
per of this kind fhou'd extend it-ſelf Þ 
in general thro all the Parts of Life. 
Por if the Habit bs fuck as to 6ecaſion, Þ 
in every Particular, a ſtricter Attention 
to Self. Good, and private Intereſt; it Þ 
muſt infenſidly. diminiſh the Aﬀe&ions þ - 
towards Publick Good, or the Intereſt of Þ 
Society; and Atroddcè a certain Narrow: ; 
— Spirit, Which (as ſeme pretend) ] 
3 
| 


2 E 


| & peculiarly obſervable in the devout 
0 Peribus and Zealots of ol every” re- 
| ligious 2 8 


1 
Its „Efe Tais, too, mules confeſed; Thar if E 
Rel icin. ir bg true Piery, to love GO for hi om 


| 8 ; "thee over-ſollicitous: regard to pri- 
| vate 
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vate Good expected from him, muſt of Part 3. 
neceſſity prove a diminution of Piety. SY 
any For whilſt God is belov'd only as the 93 
able Cauſe of private Good, he is no other- 

er wiſe below d than as any other Inſtrument 
or Means of Pleafure by any vicious Cren- 
ture. Now the more there is of ' this 
violent Affection towards: Pager Good, 
the — _ / e or a t — fore V les 

e towa ovdneſs it ſelf, or an pe 
ral |: deſerving Object, ra 7 e Love — 
no- Admiration r its n 1 ae 5 ſach as 

7} Gop i miverfally acknowledg'd, Jy ac os 
leaſt by the — of civillzd or re- 
fin'd Worſhippers. 


8 Tis in this weh pelt bp a renz 
Deſire and Love of Life may alfo prove an 
ife. Obſtacle to Piery, as well as to Virtue 
„and publick Love, For the ftronger this 
Affection is in any one, the lefs will he 
be able to have true Reſgnation, or Sub- 
ons miſfion to the Rule and Order of T x k 
5 ! Dx 3 — — that 2 8 . Re- 
JW nation nds only on tion Venatinn. 
4 n e or Reward. he 
| difcovers no more Worth or Virtue here, 
| than in any other Bargain of Intereſt : 
The meaning of his Reſignation being 
J only this, © That he refigns his preſent 
it if © Life, and Pleafares, conditionally for 
on „ THAT which he himſelf confeſſes to 
pri- Þ © be beyond an Equivalent; eternal Liv- 
ate F 5 
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Bur l the Inj urz v which | 


Belief 7 Principle ef Far future Puniſtne ent, 
ry or ſervile ſoever it may be accounted, 


ma- TY 
_; > mon xt vi to 4 ede of * 1 


notwithſtanding there may be implanted 


Species or Society; yet by the violence 
of Rage, Luſt, or any other unter- 
working Paſſion, this good. Affection may 
— Frequently, he | contronPd and Overcome. 
Wiuhhere therefore there is nothing in the 
Mind capable to render ſuch ill Paſſions 
the Objects of, its Averſion, dan cauſe 


| rent how! much - a god Temper in time 
| muſt ſuffer, and a Character by degrees 
 - cha dor the worſe; But if Reigen in- 
terpoſing, creates a Belief that the ill Paſ- 
cſrons of t is kind, no leſs than their conſe- 

quent Adtions, a Objects of -a;Deity's 


* K} 4 | Animad- 


Book 14 ing, in 4 State ef * nen ond | 


the: Principle of Virtue may poſſibly ſuf. | 
fer, by the Increaſe of the ſelfiſh; Pa fon, | 4 
in the way we have been mentioning ; | 
tis certain, on the other ſide, that the 


1 and Hope of future Reward, how mercena- | 


I Horan qa 


is yet, mnomany, Circumſtances, a great 
How ad Advantage, nb Land ee to Þ 


. | hs _ been already ded, that 


in the Heart a real Senſe of Right and | 
Syportire, Wrong, a real good: Affection towards the 


them ęarneſtly to be. oppos d tis appa- 
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I againſt Vice, and be in a particular man. 
ner advantageous to Virtue. For a Belief 

of this kind muſt be ſuppos'd to tend con- 
n, ſiderably towards the calming of the Mind, 
and diſpoſing or fitting the Perſon to a 
he better Recollection of himſelf, and to a 
1, ſtricter Obſervance of that good and vir- 
a- tuous Principle, Which needs only his Ar- 
d, tention, to engage him wholly in its Party 
at and Intereſt. 


Ax as this Belief of a futule Reward Saving. 
and Puniſhment is capable of ſupporting 

lat thoſe who thro Practice arè like to apo- 

ed ſtatize from Virtue; ſo when by 1 Opi- 

nd nion and wrong Thought, the Mind it-felf 

he is bent againft the honeſt Courſe, and de- 

ce B bauch'd even to an Eſteem, and deliberate - 

I- © Preference of a vicious one; the Belief 

ay of the kind mention'd may prove on this 

le. occafion the only: Relief and Safety. 


ns ig Pe RSON, for inftanes; who has 
ue Þ much öf Goodneſs and natural Rectitude 
da- in his Temper, but withal, ſo much Soft- 
ne neſs, or Effeminacy, as unfits him to bear 
es Poverty, Croſſes or Adverſity; if by ill 
in. Fortune he meets with many Tryals of 
2 | this kind, it muſt certainly give a Sour- 
e- neſs And Diſtaſte to his Temper, and 
's make him exceedingly” averſe to that 
d- ; which 


ul | Animadverſion; . certain that ſuch a Part 3. 
gelief muſt prove à ſeaſonable Remedy 18 


— — 


| 
1 
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Book re V Why bs may falſly * Ne ume the occaſion d 

Kip of 9 am Now if his awa ie 

fs 1 Toy or the corrupt Inf inuations of 4. 

2 len. Fre it often 8 his Mind, 4 

4 He hs H N is the accaſran. of 

7 4 ES and that if he mere 75 f 

re aa, 1 1-4 of VII Trug and th 

0 — — de miglu he much bappiex - "pt 

"tis very. qþyious that his Eſteem. of theſe 11 

good (Walirys muſt in proportion dimi- 
every day, as the Temper grows un- | 

eaſy, and mo with it-ſelf. But if he LW 

9 to this Thought the Conſideration, 4 

That Honeſty carries with it, if not - | V 

2 « preſent, at lealt « future Advantage, ſuch ſe 

<« as ta compenſate that Los of private 0 

Good which he regrets; then may this 8 

injury to his good Temper and honeſt 2 

Principle be prevented, — his Love or 5 

Affection towards Honeſty and Virtue re. At 

main as it was before. in 


, — a - 
=! 


Improving, In the ſame manner, where 1 of fe 
| Regard or Love, there is rather an Averſi on 
| to what is good and virtuous (as, for in- 10 
| ſtance, where Lenity and Forgiveneſi ae 5 
deſpis d, and Revenge highly thought * 
and below d) if there be this Calden. al 
tion added, 4 That Lenity is, by its Re- 00 
« wards, made the cauſe of a greater ſt 
2 Self-Gogd and Enjoyment than what is le 
found in Revenge, that very Affection 
of Lerig and Aiken may come to he in- 1 
duſtriouſly 


m. Thus in a civil STATE Or PUBLICK, Rewards 
he we ſee that a virtuous Adminiſtration, and Pu- 


niſhments, 
In the 
State. 


on, and an equal and juſt Diſtribution of Re- 
t « Þ wards and Puniſhments, is of the higheſt 
ch] ſervice; not only by reſtraining the Vi- 
te cious, and forcing them to act uſefully to 
ais Society; but, by making Virtue to be 
eſt apparently the Intereſt of every one, ſo 
or as to remove all Prejudices againſt it, cre- 
e adte a fair reception for it, and lead Men 
into that path which afterwards they can- 

| not eaſily quit. For thus a People rais'd 

of from Barbarity or deſpotick Rule, civi- 
on liz d by Laws, and made virtuous by the 
n- long Courſe. of a lawful and juſt Admi- 
re nitration ; if they chance to fall ſuddenly 
of, under any Miſgoverament of unjuſt and 
a. arbitrary Power, they will on this ac- 
e. count be the rather animated to exert a 
er | ffronger Virtue, in oppoſition to ſuch Vio- 
is lence and Corruption. And even, where 
n by long and cont inu'd Arts of a prevailing 
n- Tyranny, ſuch a People are at laft totally 
| op- 
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Bo f. oppreſsid, the ſeatter?d Seeds of Virtue IM it 
vil for & long time remain alive, even to IM th 
ard Pu- à Tecond Generation; . &er the utmoſt.Force' ig 
niſkments, of Thiſapply*'d Rewards and Puniſhments fi 
can bring them to the abje& and com- of 
pliant State of long: accuſtom d Slaves: | | 


Bur tho a right Diſtribution of Juſtice ¶ ni 
in a Government be fo eſſential a cauſe of in 
Vuo.irtue, we muſt obſerve. in this Caſe, Fc 
©... that it is Example which chiefly influences f ftr 
Mankind, and forms the Character and an 
Diſpoſirion of a People. For a virtuous . 0n 
Adminiſtration is commonly accompanyd e 
with Virtue in the Naoifirate. Other- pr 
wiſe it can be of little effect; and of no to- 
long duration. But where it is ſincere ne 
and welk-eftabliſh'd, there Virtue and the 4 
Laws muſt. neceſſarily be reſpected and I up 
belov'd. So that as to Puniſhments and of 
Rewards, their Efficacy is not fo much We 
from the Fear or Expectation which Se 
they raiſe; as from a natural Eſteem of die 
Virtue, and Peteſtation of Vilam, which bei 
is awaken'd and excited by theſe publick n 
Expreſſions of the Approbation and Ha- 
*tred of Mankind in each Caſe. For in WW - 
the publick Executions of the greateſt I m. 
Villains, we ſee generally that the Infamy e 
and Odiouſneſs of their Crime, and the I fre 
Shame of it before Mankind, contribute b 

; "it iy +; » SS 12 ZE M$ 
more to their Miſery than all beſides ; and Lit 
that it is not the immediate Pain, or Death kin 


conterning VIRTUE. 65 
it-ſelf which raiſes ſo much Horrour ei- Part 3. 
ther in the Sufferers Or Spectators, as that www 
ignominious kind of Death which is in- 8 
flicted for publick Crimes, and Violations 
of Juſtice and Humanity. 


| 
| 


ANvp as the Caſe of Reward and Pu- me Fa- 
e Þ niſhment ſtands thus in the Publick, ſo, EY 
fin the fame manner, as to private Familys. 
> | For Slaves and mercenary Servants, re- 
5s Þ ftrain'd and made orderly by Puniſhment, 
d and the Severity of their Maſter, are not 
IS on this account made good Or honeſt. 1 
d Yet the ſame Maſter of the Family uſing 
proper Rewards and gentle Puniſhments 
o towards his Children, teaches them Good- 
e neſs, and by this help inſtructs them in 
e Ja Virtue, which afterwards they practiſe 
d upon other grounds, and without thinking 
d of a Penalty or Bribe. And this is what 
h we call a Lileral Education and 4 Liberal 


h Service: the contrary Service and Obe- 
of dience, whether towards God or Man, 
h being alliberal, and unworthy of any Ho- 

R nour or Commendation. mt n Sen 

in IN the Caſe of Religion, however, it mzeligion. | 
t muſt be conſider'd, that if by the Hope of | 
y I Reward, be underſtood the Love and De- | 
e fire of virtuous Enjoyment, or of the very | 
te Practice and Exerciſe of Virtue in another | 


dM Life; the Expectation or Hope of this 
h kind is fo far from being derogatory to 
t- Vo. II. E Virtue, 
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Books: Virtue, that it is an Evidence of our 


loving it the more ſincerely and for its 
own ſake. Nor can this Principle be juſtly 


Aud ſelfſb : for if the Love of Virtue be 


not mere Self-Intereſt, the Love and De- 


fire of Life for Virtue's fake cannot be 


eſteem'd ſo. But if the Deſire of Life, 
be only thro the Violence of that natural 
Averſion to Death; if it be thro the Love 
of ſomething elſe than virtuous Affection, 
or thro the Unwillingneſs of parting with 
ſomething elſe than what is purely of this 


kind; then is it no longer any ſign or to- 


ken of real Virtue. 


Tuns u Perſon loving Like: for Life's 


fake, and Virtue not at all, may by the 
* Promiſe or Hope of Life, and Fear of 
Death, or other Evil, be induc'd to prac- 


tiſe Virtue, and even endeavour to be truly | 
virtuous, by a Love of what he praCtifes. 


Vet neither is this very Endeavour to be 


eſtęeemꝰ d a Yirtue. For tho he may intend 


to be virtuous ; he is not become fo, for 
having only intended, or aim'd at it, thro 
Love of the Reward. But as ſoon as he 


is come to have any Affection towards 


what is morally good, and can like or 
affect fach Good fe 


and amiable in it-ſelf; then is he in ſome 


Suck 


or. its own. ſake, as good 


. ne. . r 
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Su cn are the Advantages or Piſad- * 
vantages which accrue to Virtue fr om Star it) to 
Reflection upon private Good or Intereſt. Vim. 
For tho the Habit of Seel, and the 
Multiplicity of intereſted Views, are of lit- 
tle Improvement to real Merit or Virtue ; 
yet there. is a neceſlity for the Preſerva- 
tion of Virtue, that it ſhowd be thought 
to have no quarrel with true Intereſt, and 
Self-Enjoyment. | | 


Wnokvkx therefore, by any. ſtrong; 


Perſuaſion or ſettled Judgment, thinks in | 
dhe main, That Virtue cauſes Happineſs, and 
Vice Miſery, carrys with him that — | 
and Aſſiſtance to Virtue which is requir'd. | 
J Or tho he has no fuck Thought, nor can | 
believe Virtue his real Intereſt, either with - 

' Þ reſpe& to his own Nature and Conſti- 
* Þ tution, or the Circumſtances of human 
Life; yet if he believes any Supreme 
| Powers concern'd in the Affairs of Man- 
 Þ kind, and interpoſing in behalf of the Ho- 
0 Þ neſt and Virtuous, againſt the Impious 
and Unjuſt ; this will ſerve to preſerve in 
S him ſtill that juſt Eſteem of Virtue, 
1 which might otherwiſe diminiſh. Or 
: Þ ſhou'd he believe little of the inmediate 
1 or preſent Interpolition of Providence in 


the Affairs of this Life; yet if he believes 
a God diſpenſing future Rewards and Pu- 
| niſhments to Vice and Virtue in another; 
= Vo ih 2 - he 
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Caut ian. 
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tage and Security; whilſt his Belief is 
ſteddy, and in no wiſe wavering or doubt- 


ful. For it muſt be obſerv'd, that an Ex- 
pectation and Dependency, ſo miraculous 


and great as this, muſt naturally take off 


from other inferiour Dependencys and En- 
couragements. Where infinite Rewards 
are thus inforc'd, and the Imagination 
ſtrongly turn'd towards them, the other 
common and natural Motives to Goodneſs 
are apt to be neglected, and loſe much b 


Diſuſe. Other Intereſts are hardly ſo 
much as computed, whilſt the Mind is 


thus tranſported in the purſuit of a high 
Advantage and Self-Intereſt, ſo narrowly 
confin'd within our- ſelves. On this ac- 
count, all other Aﬀe&tions towards Friends, 
Relations, or Mankind, are often ſlightly 
regarded, as being worldly, and of little 
moment, in reſpect of the Intereit of our 


Soul. And ſo little Thought is there of 


any immediate Satisfaction ariſing from 
ſuch good Offices of Life, that it is cuſto- 
mary with many devout People 1 


Inprudent to decry all temporal Advantages of G 


Zeal. 


neſs, all natural Benefits of Virtue: and 


magnifying the contrary Happineſs of a 


vicious State, to declare, That except 


4 only for the ſake of future Reward, and 
« fear of future Puniſhment, they wou'd 
« diveſt themſelves of all Goodneſs at 
once, and freely allow themſelves to be 


erer os pans ET Mo EE 


© moſt immoral and profligate.” From Part 3. 
whence it appears, that in ſome reſpects VV 
there can be nothing more fatal to Virtue, 9.3. 
than the weak and uncertain Belief of a 
future Reward and Puniſhment. For the 
ſtreſs being laid wholly here, if this Foun- 
dation come to fail, there is no further 
Prop or Security to Mens Morals. And 

thus Virtue is ſupplanted and betray'd. 


Now as to ATHE1$SM-:. tho it be 4theijm. 
plainly deficient and without Remedy, in 
the caſe of ill Judgment on the Happineſs of 
Virtue; yet it is not, indeed, of neceſſity 
the Cauſe of any ſuch . Judgment. It may 
be alledg'd perhaps, that without an abſo- 


| lute Afent to any Hypotheſis of Theiſm, 


the Advantages of Virtue may be ſeen 

and own'd, and a high Opinion of it eſta- 

bliſh'd in the Mind. However, it muſt * 
be confeſs'd, that the natural Tendency of 

Atheiſm is very different. © 


*T1is in a manner impoſſible, to have 
any great opinion of the Happineſs of Vir- 
tue, without conceiving high Thoughts 
of the Satisfaction reſulting from the Love 


of it: And nothing but the Experience of 


ſuch a Love is likely to make this Satiſ- 
faction be credited. The chief Ground 
and Support therefore of this Opinion of 


Happineſs in Virtue, muſt ariſe from the 


powerful feeling of this Affection, and the 
ME E 3 EKnowledg 
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Book 1. Knawledg gf its Power and Strength. 


Arte, 


But this iS certain, that it can be no great 
firengthning 19 the moral | AﬀeSjon, or up: 
{Xt to the Love 'of Goodneſs, to ſup 
t there is neither Goodpeſs or Beal 7 ar 
che W not F AE any Example, of 
Precedenrof good, Affekt jon in any üperior 
Rebe Such a Belief as this mul} tend ra- 
her to the weaning the Affections from any 
thing amiable or ſelf-worthy, and to the 
ſu elfe the very Habit and familiar Cul- 
een a of admiring natural Beautys, er what- 
ever in the Order of things is according ta 
uſt Deſign, Harmony,” and Proportion. 
For | how ittle diſpos'd muſt. a Perſon be, 
to love or admire any thing as order 2 in the 
Univerſe, who *hinks the Univerſe it-ſelf 
a Pattern of Diſorder? How unapt to reve- 
rence or 75 any particular ſubordinate 
Beauty of 4 Part; when even THE WHOLE 
it-ſelf is thought to want Perfection, and 
to be only a vaſt and infinite Deformaty ? 


NoTHING indeed can be more me- 


lancholy, than the Thought of living in a 
diſtracted Univerſe, from whence many 
Ills may be ſuſpected, and where there 15 


nothing good or loyel 115 that preſents it- 
ſelf, nothing that can atisfy in Contem- 
plation, or raiſe any Paſſion beſides that 


of Contempt, Hatred, or Dillke, Such 


an Opinion as this may by degrees, im- 
bitter the Temper, Lo not only Kia 


th 8 
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the Love of Virtue to be leſs felt, but help 


to impair and ruin the very Principle of SJ 
Virtue, viz. natural and kind Affection. 


Upon the whole; whoever has a firm Theijom. 


Belief of a Gov, whom he does not 
merely call good, but of whom in reality 
he belzeves nothing but real Good, nothing 
but what is truly ſutable to the exacteſt 
Character of Benignity and Goodneſs; ſuch 
4 Perſon believing Rewards or Retribu- 
tions in another- Life, muſt believe them 
annex d to real Goodneſs and Merit, real 
Villany and Baſeneſs, and not to any acci- 


| dental Qualitys or Circumſtances, in which 


reſpect they cannot properly be ſtil'd Re- 


wards, or Puniſhments, but capricious Diſtri- 


| butions of Happineſs or Unhappineſs to Crea- 
\ tures, Theſe are the only Terms on 
which the Belief of a World to come, 


can oy influence the Believer. And 
on theſe Terms, and by virtue of this 


| Belief, Man may retain his Virtue and In- 


tegrity, even under the hardeſt Thoughts 
of human Nature; when either by any 
ill Circumſtance or untoward Doctrine, 
he is brought to that unfortunate Opinion 
of Virtues being naturally an Enemy to Hap- 
pineſs in Life. | 


Tas, however, 1s an Opinion which 
can hardly be ſuppos'd conſiſtent with 
found Theiſm, For whatever be decided 
| ; E 4 8 as 
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Book 1. as to a future Life, or the Rewards and 
Wo Puniſhments of hereafter ; he who, as a6 f 
Theijm found Theiſt, believes a reigning Mind, 2 
ſovereign in Nature, and ruling all t 
things with the higheſt perfection of 
Goodneſs, as well as Wiſdom and Power, t 
cannot but of neceſſity believe Virtue to u 

be naturally good and advantageous. For C 
what is there that cow'd., more ſtrongly . F 
imply an unjuſt Ordinance, . a Blot and le 
Imperfection in the general Conſtitution f. 
of Things, than to . Virtue, the « 


natural Ill, and Vice natural Good o 
of any Creature? N 


Atheiſm AN p now laſt of all, there remains for Þ ir 
us to propoſe a further Advantage to Vir- k. 
tue, in the Jheiſtical Belief above the Athe- /e 

' #ſtical. The Propoſition may at firſt ſight Þ tl 
appear over-refin'd, and of a ſort which is ge 
elteem'd too nicely philoſophical. But after c 

what has been already examin'd, the Sub- th 
ject perhaps may be more eaſily explain'd, ar 


Ff-8:of THERE is no Creature, according to at 
*ach, What has been already prov'd, but muſt 22 
be 1 in ſome degree, by having any 0 
Affection or Averſion in a ſtronger de- of 

gree than is ſutable to his own private I ic 
Good, or that of the Syſtem to which he of 


| is join'd. For in either Caſe the Aﬀec- en 
tion is i and vicious. Now if a rational na 
| Creature has that Degree of Averſion 


which | 
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which is requiſite to arm him againſt any Part 3. 
particular Misfortune, and alarm him a- 2 
gainſt the Approach of any Calamity; 3˙ 
this is regular and well. But if after t 
Misfortune is happen'd, his Averſion con- 
tinues ſtill, and his Paſſion rather grows 
upon him; whilſt he rages at the Ac- 
cident, and exclaims againſt his private 
Fortune or Lot; this will be acknow- 
ledg*d both vicious i preſent, and for the 
future; as it affects the Temper, and diſ- 
turbs that eaſy Courſe of the Affections 

on which Virtue and Goodneſs ſo much 
depend. On the other ſide, the patient 
enduring of the Calamity, and the bear- 
ring up of the Mind under it, muſt be ac- 
- Þ knowledg'd immediately virtuous, and pre- 
= = ſervative of Virtue. Now according to of 4theijm. 
t the Hypotheſis of thoſe who exclude a 
is general Mind, it mult be confeſs'd, there 
r can nothing happen in the - Courſe of 
things to deſerve either our Admiration, 
and Love, our Anger, or our Abhorrence. 

| However, as there can be no Satisfaction 
to at the beſt in thinking upon what Atoms 
t and Chance produce; ſo upon diſaſterous 
y Occaſions, and under the Circumſtances | 
e- of a calamitous and hard Fortune, tis | 
te ſcarce poſſible to prevent a natural kind 
he of Abhorrence and Spleen, which will be 3 
c- © entertain'd and kept alive by the Imagi- | 
al nation of ſo perverſe an Order of Things. 
n But in another Hypotheſis (that of pew 
© | LL 
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Book t. feft m ) it is euerer « That what: 1 ® 
SN ever the Order of the World produces, is in 
e eee both it and 9700: [har * 
in the Courſe of Things in this World, of 
whatever hardſhip of Events may ſeem | C 
to force from any rational Creature a | C 
hard Cenfure of his private Condition or [i © 
Lot ; he may by Reflettion nevertheleſs, 
come to have Patience, and to acquieſce 
in it. Nor is this all. He may go fur- Þ p 
ther ſtill in this Reconciliation ; and from i, 

the ſame Principle may make the Lot it- Þ 7 

ſelf an Object of his good Affection; ff 
_ whilſt he ſtrives to maintain this generous * 

Fealty, and ftands ſo well-difpos'd to- 

wards the Laws and Government of his 3 


higher Country. | ? 


. Sucn an Affection as this muſt needs 
create the higheſt Conſtancy in any State 
of Sufferance, and make us in the beſt 
 *> manner ſupport whatever Hardſhips are 
4 to be endur'd for Virtue's fake. And as 
| this Affection mult of neceſſity cauſe a 
| greater Acquieſcence and Complacency 
Fl with reſpe& to ill Accidents, ill Men, and 
Injurys; fo it cannot but of courſe pro- 
| duce ſtill a greater Equality, Gentleneſs, 
= and Benignity in the Temper. Conſe- 
quently the Aﬀe&ion muſt be a truly good 
one, and a Creature the more truly good 
and virtnous, by poſſeſſing it. For what- f 
ſoever is the occaſion or means of . 88 4 
| arte 
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affectionately uniting. a rational Creature Part 3. 
to his Pax T in Society, and cauſes him OD 
to proſecute the Puhlick Good, or Intereſt . 3 
of his Species, with more Zeal and Affec- 

tion than ordinary, is undoubtedly the 

Cauſe of more than ordinary Virtue in 

ſuch a Perſon, G6 


uus too is certain; that the Admi. en. 
ration and Love of Order, Harmony and 
: Pr OPOr tion, in Whatever kind o 18 natural - 
ly improving to the Temper, advanta- 
geous to ſocial Affection, and highly aſ- 
ſiſtant to Virtue ; which is it-ſelf no other 
x than the Love of Order and Beauty in So- 
ciety. In the meaneſt Subjects of the 
* Þ World, the Appearance of Order gains up- 
on the Mind, and draws the Affection to- 
wards it. But if the Order of the World it- 
„F appears juſt and beautiful; the Admi- * 
ation and Eſteem of Order muſt run 
e higher, and the elegant Paſſion or Love 
of Beauty, which is ſo advantageous 
to Virtye, muſt be the more improv'd 
by its Exerciſe in ſo ample and magnifi- 
; cent a Subject. For 'tis impoſſible that Rei, 
ſuch 4 Divine Order ſhou'd be contempla- Heclin. 
ted without + Extaſy and Rapture; ſince 
in the common Subjects of Science, and 
che liberal Arts, whatever is according 
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to 


INR. 
Book 1. to juſt Harmony and Proportion, is ſo 


j V tranſporting to thoſe who have any Know- 
| ledg or Practice in the kind 
| | No if the Subject and Ground of 


this Divine Paſſion be not really juſt or 
adequate (the Hypotheſis of TJheiſin being 
4 1 1 falſe) the Paſſion ſtill in it-ſelf 
is ſo far natural and good, as it proves 
an Advantage to Virtue and Goodneſs ; 
according to what has been above de- 
monſtrated. But if, on the other fide, | 
the ſubject of this Paſſion be really ade. 
quate and juſt (the Hypotheſis of Theiſm Þ7 * 
being real, and not imaginary) then is 
the Paſſion alſo juſt, and becomes abſo- | 
lutely due and requiſite in every rational 
Creature. Bien PLE. 


*. 
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cncluſon. HENCE we may determine juſtly 

; the relation which VIX Trug has ton 
PIETY: The firſt being not compleat h 
but in the latter: Since where the latter h 
is wanting, there can neither be the ft 
ſame Benignity, Firmneſs, or Conſtancy, h. 


the ſame good Compoſure of the Aﬀec- is 

tions, or Uniformity of Mind. | | a 

| | ” at 
1 Ap thus the Perfection and Height of N 7: 
VIx Tu mult be owing to the Belief of | ol 
| VV 
g w 
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E have conſider'd what VI R- 
TUE , and to whom the 


ſo- Þ Character belongs. It re- 
al mains now to inquire, What 
Obligation there is to VIX TuE; or what 4 
Reaſon to imbrace it. TE. 
tly WE have found, that to deſerve the 
to name of Good or Virtuous, a Creature muſt 1, 


eat have all his Inclinations and Affections, 
ter his Diſpoſitions of Mind and Temper, 
he Þ futable, and agreeing with the Good of 
cy, his Kind, or of that Sſtem in which he 
ec- is included, and of which he conſtitutes 
| a PART. To ſtand thus well affected, 
and to have one's Affections right and in- 

-of tire, not only in reſpe& of one's ſelf, but 
of Society and the Publick : This is Red- 
| fade, Integrity, or Vit Tur. And to be 
; wanting in any of theſe, or to have their 
DR Contrarys, 
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Bock 2. Contrarys, is Depravity, Corruption, and ff 
VV Vice. 3 til 1 — f 


Difficulty TT has been already ſhewn, that in 8 
fared. the Paſſions and Affections of particular In 
Creatures, there is a conſtant relation to V 
tlie Intereſt of 4 Species, or common Na- | % 
ture. This has been demonſtrated in the ſu 
caſe of natural Affection, parental Kind- 
neſs, Zeal for Poſterity, Concern for the 
Propagation and Nurture of the Voung, th 


Love of Fellowſhip and Company, Com- Þ ft 
paſſion, mutual Succour, and the reſt of 105 
| fu; 


this kind. Nor will any one deny that 
This Affection of a Creature towards the 25 
good of the Species or common Nature, C 


| iS as proper and natural to him as it is to 14 
any Organ, Part or Member of an Anj- Fo 
mal-Body, or mere Vegetable, to work in 24. 

its known. Courſe, and regular way of nat 
Growth. Tis not more natural for the It! 
Stomach to digeſt, the Lungs to breathe, lil 

the Glands to ſeparate Juices, or other In- a 

frails to perform their ſeveral Offices; 45 

1 however they may ſometimes be diſor- . 


der'd or obſtructed in their Operations. 


Unimwith IT HER E being allow'd therefore in a 
77. as theſe rowards 

the common Nature, Or Syſtem of the Rind, 
together with thoſe other which regard 
the frivate Nature, or Self-Syſtem it muſt 
neceſſarily happen, that in following the 


rf 


concerning Viktut. 29 
frſt of theſe Affections, the Creature mult Part 1. 
on many Occaſions contradict and go a. 
gainſt the latter. How elſe ſhou'd the §. 1. 
Species be preſery'd ? Or what wou'd ſig- 
| nify that implanted natural Affection, by 
} which a Creature thro ſo many Difficultys 
and Hazards preſerves its Offspring, and 
ſupports its Kind ? 0 


BY may therefore be imagin'd, perhaps, Oppofation 
that there is a plain and abſolute Oppo- from Self 

tion between theſe two Habits or Aﬀec- _ 

K tions. It may be preſum'd, that the pur- 

t ſuing the common Intereſt or publick 

e Good thro the Affections of one bind, muſt 

be a hindrance to the Attainment of pri- 


i vate Good thro the Affections of another. 

8 For it being taken for granted, that Ha- 

1 zards and Hardſhips, of whatever ſort, are 

f naturally the I of the private State; and = 
it being certainly the Nature of thoſe pub- *1 


lick Affections to lead often to the greateſt 
? Hardſhips and Hazards of every kind; 
eis preſently infer'd, © That ris the Crea- 
„ tures Intereſt to bewithour any publick 
Affection whatſoever.” a 


THIS we know for certain; That all 
ſocial Love, Friendſhip, Gratitude, or 
whatever elſe is of this generous kind, 
does by its nature take place of the ſelf- 
atereſting Paſſions, draws us out of our- 
elves, and makes us diſregardful of our 

| own 
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Book 2. own Convenience and Safety. So that ac- 
feed Cording to a known way of reaſoning on Þ 
fran Self- Sel EIntereſt, that which is of a ſocial Mt 1 
Interes. Kind in us, ſhowd, of right, be aboliſh'd. f 
Thus Kindneſs of every ſort, Indulgence, Þ «« 
Tenderneſs, Compaſſion, and in ſhort, all 

natural Affection ſhow'd be induſtriouſſy Þ « 
ſuppreſs'd, and, as mere Folly, and Weak- Þ « 

neſs of Nature, be reſiſted and overcome; 

that, by this means, there might be no- 

thing remaining in us, which was contra- Þ « 

ry to a direct Self-Exd; nothing Which! 

might ſtand in oppoſition, to a teddy and 
deliberate Purſuit of the moſt narrow 
confin'd Sel Interest. Ds 1 


 Accornvins to this extraordinary 
Hypotheſis, it muſt be taken for granted, 
That inthe Syſtem of a Kind or Spe- 
« cies, the Intereſt of the private Nature is i 
« directly oppoſite to that of the common 
* oze; the Intereſt of Particalars directly tu 
“ oppolite to that of the Publick in gene- 
we 2 A ftrange' Conſtitution ! in 
which it muſt be conteſs'd there is much 
Diforder and Untowardneſs; unlike to 
what we obſerve elſewhere in Nature. 
As if in any vegetable or animal-Body, the 
Part or Member cou'd be ſuppos'd in a good 
and proſperous State 4s, to it-ſelf, when 
under a contrary Diſpoſition, and in an 
unnatural Growth or Habit , to #s 
A cal 
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„ | 31 Part 1. 
Now that this is in reality quite other- 47 5 


1 Þ wiſe, we ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate; x;conc- 


ſo as to make appear, That what Men /iatio. 
| « repreſent as an ill Order and Conſtitu- 
I Þ © tion in the Univerſe, by making moral 
y © Reftitude appear the Ill, and Depravity 
-( the Good or Advantage of a Creature, 
; 4 is in Nature juſt the contrary. That 
o. Þ « to be well affected towards the Publick 
a- Þ © Intereft and one's own, is not only con- 
ch „ ſiſtent, but inſeparable : and that mo- 
ad ral Rectitude, or Virtue, muſt accor- 
ly Þ dingly be the Advantage, and Vice the 
Injury and Diſadvantage of every Crea - 
4 5 & 


Wl #o ici 16 F. in. 


15 1 HERE are few perhaps, who when Contradic- 
+ they conſider a Creature void of na- 

tly I tural Affection, and wholly deſtitute of a 

ae- communicative or ſocial Principle, will 

in ſuppoſe him, at the ſame time, either to- 

ich lerably happy in himſelf, or as he ſtands 

to abroad, with reſpect to his Fellow-Crea- 

© tures or Kind. Tis generally thought, 

that ſuch a Creature as this, feels but 

{mall Enjoyment in Life, and finds little 

Satisfaction in the mere ſenſual Pleaſures 

which remain with him, after the Loſs of 

ſocial Enjoyment ; and all that can be 

calbd Humanity or Good-Nature, We know 

Yor. II. F that 
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Diſſolute 


or Inmmo- 


ral State. Temper thus deſtitute of Mildneſs and 


tions and bitter Averſions, rais'd from a 


In whole. 
is what, of their own accord, Men readi- th 


in part, 


different kind. Such a Heart as this muſt 


degree of outward Proſperity. 


A INQUIRY 


only incident, to be moroſe, rancorous and 
malignant; but that, of neceſſity, a Mind or 


* 


Benignity, muſt turn to that which is 
contrary, and be wrought by Paſſions of a 


be a continual Seat of perverſe Inclina- 


conſtant ill Humour, Sourneſs, and Diſ- 
quiet. The Conſciouſneſs of ſuch a Na- 
ture, ſo obnoxious to Mankind, and to 
all Beings that approach it, muſt over- Þ 
cloud the Mind with dark Suſpicion and t 


Jealouſy, alarm it with Fears and Hor- tl 


rour, and raiſe in it a continual Diſtur- * 
bance, even in the moſt ſeeming fair and © 
ſecure State of Fortune, and in the higheſt F th 


THr1s, as to the compleat immoral State, I It. 


ly remark. Where there is this abſolute fer 
Degeneracy, this total Apoſtacy from all of 
Candour, Equity, Truſt, Sociableneſs, or th 
Friendſhip ; there are few who do not ſee Fa 
and acknowledg the Miſery which is con- An 
' ſequent. Seldom is the Caſe miſconſtru'd, I 5% 
when at wor. The misfortune is, we alle 
look not on this Depravity, nor conſider I tha 
how it ſtands, in leſs degrees. The Cala. mu 
mity, we think, does not of neceſſity WM ma 
hold proportion with the Injuſtice or Ini wh 


quity. 


concerning VI R TUE. 


inhuman, were 4 ateſt mi 
fortune and miſery; but that to be it, in 
4 little degree, ſhowd be no miſery nor 


harm at all! Which to allow, is juſt as 
reaſonable as to own, that tis the greateſt 


Ill of a Body to be in the utmoſt manner 


diſtorted and ma imd; but that to loſe the 


uſe only of one Limb, or to be impair'd in 
ſome one ſingle Organ 
convenience or Ill worthy the leaſt notice. 


the greateſt miſ- 


or Member, is no In- 


quity. As if to be abſolutely immoral and Part t. 


§. 2. 


TAE Parts and Proportions of the Mind, Inward 


their mutual Relation and Dependency, 


the Connexion and Frame of thoſe Paſſions 
which conſtitute the Soul or Temper, may 
eaſily. be underſtood by any one whe 
thinks it worth his while to ſtudy this in- 


| ward Anatomy. Tis eertain that the Or- 


der or Symmetry of this inward Part is, in 
it-ſelf, no leſs real and exact, than that of 
the Body. However, *tis apparent that 
few of us endeavour to become Anatomi/ts 
of this fort. Nor is any one aſham'd of 


the deepeſt Ignorance in ſuch a Subject. 


For notwithſtanding the greateſt Miſery 
and Il] is generally own'd to be from D., 
poſition, and Temper ; notwithitanding tis 


allowed that Temper may often change, and 
| that it actually varys on many occaſions, 
much to our diſad vantage; yet. how this 
matter is brought about, we inquire not. 
We never trouble our-ſelves to conſider 

No 1. II. 


F 2 thorowly 


Proportion, 


— 


— 
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Book 2. thorowly by what means or methods our 
VN inward Conſtitution comes at any time to 
Cantiniity. be impair'd or injur'd. The Solutio Con- 

tinui, which real Surgeons talk of, is never 
apply'd in this caſe, by Surgeons of ano- 
ther ſort. The Notion of 2 Whole and 
Parts is not apprehended in this Seience. 
We know not what the effect is, of ſtrain- 
ing any Affection, indulging any wrong 


— ER EY . 
* — — 
. - 


. = 


Paſhon, or relaxing. any proper and na- ; 
. tural Habit, or good. Inclination. Nor Þ | 
can we conceive how a particular Action! 
ſhou'd have ſuch a ſudden Influence on the Þ | 
whole Mind, as to make the Perſon an Þ + 
immediate Sufferer. We ſuppoſe rather d 
that a Man may violate his Faith, com- i 
mit any Wickedneſs unfamiliar to him be- n 
fore, engage in any Vice or Villany, with- þ 
out the leaſt prejudice to him/elf, or any Þ £ 
Miſery. natural following from the ill d 
Action. | ; : „ p! 


'T1s thus we hear it often ſaid, “ Such I g 

a Perſon has done ill indeed: But what w 
5 is he the worſe for it?” Yet ſpeaking pc 
of any Nature thorowly ſavage, curſt, ſh 
and inveterate, we ſay truly, “ Such 2 na 
one is a plague and torment to himſelf:” ſti 
And weallow, © That thro certain Hu- 
* mours, or Paſſions, and from Temper 
« merely, a Man may be compleatly mi. 
ſerable; let his Circumſtances be ever ſo 
fortunate.? heſe different Judg: 


„ 55 


lute State, which at its height is confeſs'd 
doubtedly be confeſs'd, that ſince no ill 


mitted without either a new inroad and 


dy begun, whoever did ill, or acted in 


concerning V1iRTUE. 8 
ments ſufficiently demonſtrate that we are Part 1. 
not accuſtom'd to think with much Cohe- Ki 
rency on theſe moral Subjects; and that 
our. Notions, in this reſpect, are not a 

little confus*d, and contradictory. | 


Nov if the Fabrick of the Mind or Fabrick or 
Temper appear'd ſuch to us as it really is —_— 
if we aw it impoſſible to remove hence zjans. 
any one good or orderly Affection, or in- 
troduce any ill or diforderly one, with- 
out drawing on, in ſome degree, that diſſo- 


to be ſo miſerable; *rwou'd then un- 
immoral or unjuſt Action cowd be com- 


breach on the Temper and Paſſions, or a 
farther advancing of that Execution alrea- 


prejudice of his Integrity, Good-Nature, 
or Worth, wowd of neceſſity act with 
greater Cruelty towards himſelf, than he 
who ſcrupled not to ſwallow what was 
poiſonous, or who with his own hands 
ſhowd voluntarily mangle or wound his 
natural Body, Limbs, or outward Con- 
ſtitution. 


a :; f 
** 
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Bool 2. n Wag 
uf 1 SECT. 


1 1 'T — been ſhewn before, chat no Ani 
18 mal can be ſaid properly to 4d, other. 
wiſe than thro Affections or Paſſions, ſuch 
as are proper to an Animal. For in con- 
vulſive Fits, where à Creature ſtrikes ei- 
ther himſelf or others, tis a ſimple Me- 
chaniſm, an Engine, or Piece of Clocks 

work that acts, and not the Animal. 


\ 
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bros an there, is done or t 

Aion. acted by any Animal 4s ſuch, is done onl 7! 
thro ſome Affection or Paſſion, as of _ | 
Love, or Hatred moving him. ifi WM 


And as it is impoſlible that a We | 
Affection ſhou'd overcome a ſtronger, f 
it is impoſſible but that where the Affe 
tions or Paſſions are ſtrongeſt in the main, Þ 0 
and form in general the moſt confiderable 8 
Party, either by their Force or Number; t 
thither the Animal muſt incline : And ac h. 
- cording to this Balance he muſt be go 
vern'd and led to Action. 


une, „TRE bons or Paſſions whick ent ſt 
ting, influence and govern the Animal, are I © 
either, 


1. TRE mataral Afettions, which lead 
to the Good of THE PuBLick. 
| . Of 


As when Pity is ſo overcoming as to de 


cour and Relief requir'd; or as when 


concerning VI RTuE. 


only to the Good of THE PRIVATE. 


3. On ſuch as are neither of theſe; nor 
tending either to any Good of Tye Pus- 


IIR or PRIVATE; but contrary-wiſe; 
and which may therefore be juſtly ſtil'd 


unnatural Aﬀettions. 


| So that according as theſe Affections 
ſtand, a Creature mult be good or ill, vir- 
tuous or vicious. 


* 


Tu latter ſort of theſe Affections, tis 


| evident, are wholly vicious. The two 
former may be vicious or virtuous, accor- 
ding to their degree. | 


IT may ſeem ſtrange, I know, to ſpeak Pezrees of 
of natural Affections as too ſtrong, or of 


Self-Affections as too weak. But to clear 


this Difficulty, we mult call to mind Hat 
| has been already explain'd, That! natu- 
| © ral Affection may, in particular Cates, be 


« exceſſive, and in an unnatural degree: 
ſtroy its own End, and prevent the Such 
Love to the Offspring proves ſuch a Fond- 


neſs as deſtroys the Parent, and conſe- 
quently the Offspring it-ſelf. And not- 


withſtanding it may ſeem harſh to cal 


F 4 that 


| 2: Ox the Self- Actions, which lead 
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Book 2. that annatural and vicious, which is but an 
F Extreme of ſome natural and kind Af. 
ees of . eee eee ee e ag "Ml 
hein. fection; yet 'tis moſt certain, that where. 
ee.uer any ſingle good Affection of this ſort | 
is over-great, it muſt be injurious to the Þ 
reſt, and detract in ſome meaſure from | 
their Force and natural Operation, For 
a Creature poſieſsd with fuch an immo 


derate Degree of Paſſion, muſt of neceſſity 


allow too much to that one, and too little 


to others of the ſame Character, and e- 
qually natural and uſeful as to their End. 
And this muſt neceſſarily be the occaſion 
of Partiality and Injuſtice, whilſt only on- 
Daty or natural Part 1s earneſtly follow'd, 
and other Parts or Dutys neglected, which 
Thowd accompany it, and perhaps take 
place and be prefer . 


Tals may well be allow'd true in all 
other reſpects ; ſince even RELIGION it- 
ſelf, conſider'd as 4 Paſſion, not of the /elfjþ 
but zobler kind, may in ſome Characters be 
ſtrain'd beyond its natural Proportion, and 
be ſaid alſo to be in too high a Degree. For 

as the End of Religion is to render us 
more perfect, and accompliſh'd in all mo- 
ral Dutys and Performances; if by the 
height of devout Extaſy and Contempla- 
tion we are rather diſabled in this feſpect, 
and render'd more unapt to the real Dutys 
and Offices of civil Life, it may be faid 
that RELIGION is then to flrong "ny 
e : 33 ; „5 


qt 
+ 4 


concerning VI ATuE. 


[ ptRSTITION, I can't ſee; whilſt the 
Object of the Devotion is acknowledg'd | 
juſt, and the Faith orthodox. Tis onl 
the Exceſs of Zeal, which, in this Caſe, 
s ſo tranſporting, as to render the devour 
* Perſon more remiſs in ſecular Affairs, and 
leſs concern'd for the inferiour and tem- 
! poral Intereſts of Mankind. ' 


Now as in particular Caſes, pablick 
Affection, on the one hand, may be 700 
| high; ſo private Affection may, on the other 
| hand, be 0 weak. For if a Creature be 
ſelf· neglectful, and inſenſible of Danger; 
or if he want ſuch a degree of Paſſion in 
any kind, as is uſeful to preſerve, ſuſtain, 
or defend himſelf; this muſt certainly be 
eſteem'd vicious, in regard of the Deſign 
and End of Nature. She her- ſelf diſco- 
vers this in her known Method and ſtated 
Rule of Operation. Tis certain, that her 
proviſionary Care and Concern for the 
whole Animal muſt at leaſt be equal to 
her Concern for a ſingle Part or Member. 
Now to the ſeveral Parts ſhe has given, 
we ſee, proper Aﬀections, ſutable to their 
Intereſt and Security; ſo that even with- 
out our Conſciouſneſs, they act in their 
own Defence, and for their own Benefit 
and Preſervation. ' Thus an Eye, in its na- 
tural State, fails not to ſhut together, of 
ts own accord, unknowingly to us, by a 

„% ᷑ VM! ̃ oe peculiar 


For how, poſſibly, we can call this 8 u- Part x. 


go An INQUIRY © I 
Book 2. peculiar Caution and Timidity ; which if 
Fir wanted, however we might intend the 
ain. Preſervation of our Eye, we ſhowd no | 
in effect be able to preſerve it, by any Ob. 
fervation or Forecaſt of our own. To be 
wanting therefore in thoſe principal Aﬀec- Þ! | 

jms reſpe& the Good of the whole 

Conſtitution, muſt be a Vice and Imper- 


! 
( 
fection, as great ſurely in the principal Þ f 
part (the Soul or Temper) as it is in any f 
of thoſe inferiour and ſubordinate parts to © 
want the ſelf-preſerving Affections which Þ a 
are proper to them. N [ef | F 
; g 

le 

Ce 


AND thus the Affections towards pri- 
vate Good become neceſſary and eſſential 
to Goodneſs. For tho no Creature can Þ ſo 
be call'd good, or virtuous, merely for th 
poſſeſſing theſe Affections; yet ſince it is Þ ce 
impoſſible that the publick Good, or Good a 
of the Syſtem, can be preſerv'd without I v 
them; it follows that a Creature really Þ to 
wanting in them, is in reality wanting in 
ſeome degree to Goodneſs and natural Rec- 
titude; and may thus be eſteem'd vi- ch: 


cious and defective. ple 
3 WI 
Tis thus we fay of a Creature, in 2 Oer 
EkEind way of Reproof, that he is too good; ¶ cie 
when his Affection towards others is © I rig 
warm and zealous, as to carry him even vic 
beyond his Part; or when he really acts WW if 1 
it; 


beyond it, not thro too warm a 


with reſpe 
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| of that ſort, but thro an over<-cool one of Part 1. 
another, or thro want of ſome Self- Paſſioen 
to reſtrain him within due Bounds. 7 


ö Ir may be objected here, that the 
having the natural Affections too ſtrong, 


(where the Self- Affections are overmuch 


ſo) or the having the Self- Affections de- 
fective or weak, (where the natural Af: 
fections are alſo weak) may prove upon 
! occaſion the only Cauſe of a Creature's 
acting honeſtly and in moral proportion. 
For, thus, One who is to a fault re- 


gardleſs of his Life, may with the ſmal- 


| leſt degree of natural Affection do all that. 
can be expected from the higheſt Pitch of 


ſocial Love, or zealous Friendſhip. And 


thus, on the other hand, a Creature ex- 
| ceſſively timorous may, by as exceeding 


a degree of natural Affaction, perform 


| whatever the perfecteſt Courage is able 


to inſpire. 


To this I anſwer. That whenever we 


charge any Paſſion as too ſtrong, or com- 


plain of _ as too meat; we mult ſpeak 
to a certain Conſtitution or 


Oeconomy of a particular Creature, or Spe- 
cies, For if a Paſſion, leading to any 
right end, be only fo much the more ſer- 
viceable and effectual, for being ſtrong; 
if we may be aſſur' d that the ſtrength of 
it will not be the occaſion of any 3 

1 ance 
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Book 2. bance within, nor of any diſproportion | 
the between it- ſelf and other Affections; then 
Hellun. conſequently the Paſſion, however ſtrong, 
cannot be condemn'd as vicious. But if Þ 
to have all the Paſſions in equal proportion] 
with it, be what the Conſtitution of the Þ 
Creature cannot bear; ſo that only ſom tt 
Paſſions are rais'd to this height, whilſt t! 
others are not, nor can poſſibly be wrought C 
up to the ſame proportion; then may 1 
thoſe ſtrong Paſſions, tho of the better tl 
kind, be calPd exceſſive. For being in be 
-unequal proportion to the others, and cau - 8 
ſing an il Balance in the Affection at large, C 
they muſt of courſe be the occaſion of In- In 
equality in the Conduct, and incline the W 
Party to a wrong moral Practice. | Pa 


CA 


oem m Bur to ſhew particularly what b to 
of te meant by the Oeconom) of the Paſſions, ki 
from Inſtances in the Species or Kinds M 
below us. As for the Creatures who Se 
have no manner of Power or Means given 
- them by Nature for their defence againſt 
Violence, nor any thing by which they 

can make themſelves formidable to ſuch 

as injure or offend them; 'tis neceſſary 

they ſhow'd have an extraordinary degree 

of Fear, but little or no Animoſity, ſuch 

as might cauſe em to make Reſiſtance, 

or incline em to delay their Flight. For 

in this their Safety lies, and to this the 
Paſſion of Fear is ſerviceable by * 


the Senſes on the watch, and holding the Part r. 
n [4 Spirits in readineſs to give the ſtart, 75 


Ap thus Timorouſneſs, and an habi- 
n tual ſtrong Paſſion of Fear, may be accord- 
ne ing to the Oeconomy of a particular Crea- 
„ture, both with reſpect to himſelf, and to 
1& the reſt of his Species. On the other hand, 
ht Courage may be contrary to his Oeconomy; 
ay and therefore vicious. Even in one and 
er the ſame Species, this is by Nature diffe- 
in ! rently order'd; with reſpect to different 
n. Sexes, Ages, and Growths. The tamer 
ve, Creatures of the 1 kind, who live 
In. in Herds, are different from the wilder, 
he who herd not, but live in Pairs only, a- 
part from Company, as is natural and ſu- 
table to their rapacious Life. Vet is there 
found, even among the former inoffenſive 
„, kind, a Courage proportionable to their 
ads Make and Strength. At a time of dan- 
rho ger, when the whole Herd flies, the Ball 
ren alone makes head againſt the Lion, or 
inſt whatever other invading Beaſt of Prey, 
hey and ſhews himſelf conſcious of his Make. 
uch Even the Female of this kind is arm'd, we 
Ar} lee, by Nature, in ſome degree, to reſiſt 
.ree Violence; ſo as not to fly a common Dan- 
ger. Asfora Hind, or Doe, or any other 
inoffenſive and mere defenceleſs Crea- 
ture; *tis no way unnatural or vicious in 
them, when .the Enemy approaches, to 
deſert their Offspring, and fly for Safety. 
_ But 


bs 
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Book 2. But for Creatures that are able to make 


Oeconomy 


Reſiſtance, and are by Nature arm'd of. 


ef ide fenſively; be they of the pooreſt Inſect- 


Paſſions. 


kind, ſuch as Bees or Waſps ; *tis natural 
to em to be rous'd with Fury, and at the 
hazard of their Lives, oppoſe any Ene- 
my or Invader of their Species. For by 
this known Paſſion in the Creature, the 
Species 1t-ſelf is ſecur d; when by Expe- 
rience tis found that the Creature, tho 
unable to repel the Injury, yet voluntarily 
expoſes his Life for the Puniſhment of the 
Invader; and ſuffers not -his Kind to be 
injur'd with Impunity. And of all other 


Creatures, Man is in this Senſe the moſt 


formidable: ſince if he thinks it juſt and 


exemplary, he may poſſibly in his own, 


or in his Country's Cauſe, revenge an In- 
jury on any one living; and by throw! 

away his own Life (if he be reſolute to 
that degree) is almoſt certain Maſter of 
another s, however ſtrongly guarded. Ex- 
amples of this nature have often ſerv'd to 


reſtrain thoſe in Power, from uſing it to 


the utmoſt Extent, and urging their Infe 


riours to Extremityʒ. 


Uron the whole: It may be ſaid pro- 
perly to be the ſame with the Affection; 
or Paſſions in an Animal-Conſtitution, as 
with the Cords or Strings of a Muſical 
Inſtrument. If theſe, tho in ever ſo juſt 
proportion one to another, are ſtrain'd * 


concerning VIRTUE, 95 
yond a certain degree, tis more than the Part r. 
Inſtrument will bear: The Lute or Le 
is abusd, and its Effect loſt. On the o- 3 
ther hand, if while ſome of the Strings 

are duly ftrain'd, others are not wound up 

to their due proportion; then is the Inſtru- 

ment ſtill in diſorder, and its Part ill per- 

form'd. The ſeveral Species of Creatures 

are like different ſorts of Inſtruments: 

And even in the ſame Species of Creatures 

(as in the ſame ſort of Inſtrument) one is 

not intirely like the other, nor will the 

ſame Strings fit each. The ſame degree 

of Strength which winds up one, and fits 

the ſeveral Strings to a juſt Harmony and 
Conſort, may in another burſt both the 

Strings and Inſtrument it-ſelf. Thus Men 

who have the livelieſt Senſe, and are the 

eaſieſt affected with Pain or Pleaſure, have . 
need of the ſtrongeſt Influence or Force of 

other Affect ions, ſuch as Tenderneſs, Love, 
Sociableneſs, Compaſſion, in order to pre- 

ſerve 4 rig hi BALLANCE wit hin, and to Balance. 
maintain them in their Duty, and in the 


juſt performance of their Part: whulſt 


others, who are of a cooler Blood, or 
lower Key, need not the ſame Allay or 
Counter-part ; nor are made by Nature to 
feel thoſe tender and indearing Affections 
in ſo exquiſite a degree. 


I T- might be agreeable, I ſhow'd think, 
to inquire thus into the different Tanings 
| A of 
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T E M- 


PER, : 


Beſt or 
worſt in 


Man. 


2. of the Paſſions, the various Mixtures and 
Allays by which Men become ſo different 


from one another. For as the higheſt 
Improvements of 'Temper are made in 


Human kind; ſo the greateſt Corruptions 


and Degeneracys are diſcoverable in this 


Race. In the other Species of Creatures 


around us, there is found generally an 
exact Proportionableneſs, Conſtancy and 
Regularity in all their Paſſions and Affec- 


tions; no failure in the care of the Off. 


ſpring, or of the Society, to which they 
are united; no Proſtitution of themſelves; 
no Intemperance, or Exceſs, in any kind. 
The ſmaller Creatures, who live as it were 
in Citys (as Bees and Ants) continue the 


ſame Train and Harmony of Life: Nor 


are they ever falſe to thoſe Affections, 
which move them to operate towards their 
Publick Good. Even thoſe Creatures of 
Prey, who live the fartheſt out of Socie- 
ty, maintain, we ſee, ſuch a Conduct to- 
wards one another, as is exactly ſutable 
to the Good of their own Species. Whilſt 
Man, notwithſtanding the Aſſiſtance of 
Religion, and the Direction of Laws, 15 
often found to live in leſs conformity with 
Nature; and by means of Religion it- 
ſelf, is often render'd the more barbarous 
and inhuman. Marks are fer on Men: 
Diſtinctions form'd : Opinions decreed, 
under the ſevereſt Penaltys: Antipathys 
inſtill'd, and Averſions rais'd in Men 2: 

gainſt 


cc 


concerning VIRTUE, 


cies. So that tis hard to find in any Re- 
gion a human Society that has human 
Laws. No wonder if in ſuch Soctetys 


tis ſo hard to find a Man who lives N a- 
TURALLY, andasa Man. 


BUT: having ſhewn what is 
by a Paſſion's being in too high, or in too 
low a degree; and that, © To have an 


« natural Affection too high, or any Self- 
“Affection too low,” tho it be often ap- 


prov'd as Virtue, is yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
a Vice and Imperfection; we come now to 


the pla iner and more eſſential part of 


VIC E, and which alone deſerves to be 
conſider d s ſuch: that is to ſay, 


I. © WEN either the publick Affec- 


« tions are weak or deficient ;” 


2. © Ox the private and Self. Affections 
« too ſtrong.” “ 8 a 


3.“ Ox that ſuch Affections ariſe as 
« are neither of theſe, nor in any degree 
« tending to the Support either of the 
“ publick or private Syſtem,” 


OTHERWISE than thus, it is impoſſi- 
ble any Creature can be ſuch as we call 
So that if once we 
prove 


ILL or Vicious 
You; II. 6 
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gainſt the generality of their own Spe- Part 1. 


d. 3. 


meant State of 


e Argu- 


ment. 
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99 A INQUIRY. 
Book e that it is really not the Creature's 
r e Intereſt to be thus Vicionuſiy affected, but 
the An- COntrariwiſe; we ſhall then have prov'd, 
ment. 4 That it is. his Intereſt to be wholly 
« h and-VirxTuous:? Since ina 
wholeſom and ſound State of his Aﬀec- 
_ ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, he can- 
ot poſſibly be other than ſound, good and 
1 anden, in His Aien and Behaviout. $ 


Ou Buſi neſs, therefor, vil be, to 
prove; n 


. 1. bs. an to n the: Nut div; 
« KtrNDLY, of GENEROUS AFK. 
„ Tioxs fſtrovs and powerful tomurds the 
Good uf the Pablick, is to have the chief 
« Means and Porber | of Self Enjoythent.” 
And, „ That to want ons is certain Mi 
4 ſer} and 11.“ W e e i 
II. < r to hs . 
* or SRL. ArrRPETIe Ns he frong, 
&« or beyond their degree of Subordinuty to the 

1 * kindly and natural, 2 4 ee | 


III. Ants; © © That to have Tas Ux: 
„ NATURAE ArFECTIe Ns (vis ſuch 
« as are neither founded en the Intereſt ” 
ce of the Kind, or Pablick ; nor of the Pri- - 
vate Perſon, or Creature himſelf) 4s 7 


* 4 be miſerable in the be agrees? 0 
e 8 PART oh 
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e 0 ale therefore with this Proof. FIRST 
« THAT TO HAVE.THE NA- hq cm 

* A „ TRAIL AFFECTIONs (ſuch zal Affe. 

br 4 as ate fbundeéd ih Love, Complacency, . 

„ | © Goodzwill, and in a Sympathy with the 


| © Kind or Species) IS TO HAVE THE 
» | © cyHitt Mrans AN Db Powter or 
53 4SEPF=ENIOTMENT: And THAT 8 
©ro WANT THEM IS CERTAIN 
„Misk ku AND ILL” | | 


WE tay inquire, firſt, what: thoſe 
Fes are, Which) we call Pleaſures or. Satisfac- Pleaſures 
| tons; from whenee Happineſs is general- 9 7c 30- 


Hl computed. They are (according to 5 N D. 
the common diſtinction) either Satisfac- 


ch tions and Pleaſures of rhe MOR or of the 

ft Mind. | 

e 

vi- [Hy FORT | 

) TAT the latter of theſe Satisfattions are The latter 


the greateſt, is allow'd by molt People, Peſrrable. 
and may be prov'd by this: That when- 
ever the Mind, having conceiv'd a high 

"To. 1. 2 Opt- 


100 


An INQUIRY: 


| Book 2. Opinion of the Worth of uy Action or 
GY Behaviour, has receiv'd the ſtrongeſt Im- 


preſſion of this ſort, and is wrought up 


to the higheſt pitch or degree of Paſſion 
towards the Subject; at ſuch time it ſets 
it-ſelf above all bodily Pain as well as 
Pleaſure, and can be no way diverted 
from its purpoſe by Flattery or Terrour of 
any kind. Thus we ſee Indians, Barba- 
rians, Malefactors, and even the moſt exe- 
crable Villains, for the ſake of a particular 
Gang or Society, or thro fome cheriſh'd 
Notion or Principle of Honour or Gallan- 
try, Revenge, or Gratitude, embrace any 
manner of Hardſhip, and defy Torments 
and Death. Whereas on the other hand, 


a Perſon being plac'd in all the happy Cir- 


cumſtances of outward Enjoyment, ſur- 


Inference, 


rounded with every thing that can allure. 
or charm the Senſe, and being then actu- 


ally in the very moment of ſuch a pleaſing 


Indulgence; yet no ſooner is there any 
thing amiſs within, no ſooner has he con- 


ceiv'd any internal Ail or Diſorder, — 1 


thing iawardl) vexatious or d iſtemper'd, 
but inſtantly his Enjoyment ceaſes, the 
pleaſure of Senſe is at an end; and 1 
means of that ſort becomes ineffectual, 


and is rejected as uneaſy, and ſubject to 


give Diſtaſt, 


THE Pleaſures of the Mind 'being al- 
low*d, therefore, ſuperiour to thoſe of the 
ws e 


concerning VIRTUE. 101 
Body ; it follows, © That whatever can Part 2. 
« create in any intelligent Being a con 
« ſtant flowing Series or Train of mental 9.1. 
« Enjoyments, or Pleaſures of the Mind, 
« is more conſiderable to his Happineſs, 
« than that which can create to him a like 
“ 'conſtant Courſe or Train of ſenſual En- 
e || © joyments, or Pleaſures of the Body.” 


Nov the mental Enjoyments are ei- Mental 
ther actually the very natural Aﬀettions a _ 
1 themſelves in their immediate Operation : Or 

they wholly in a manner proceed from 
them, and are no other than their Effects. 


* 

1 Ir fo; it follows, that the natural Af 

) fect ions duly eſtabliſh'd in a rational Crea- 
ture, being the only Means that can pro- 
cure him a conſtant Series or Succeſſion f 
* the mental Enjoyments, they are the only 


means which can procure him a certain 
and folid Happinef. RED ap 


NO W, in the firſt place, to explain, Energy ef 
i * How much the natural Affections are in ae 
| * themſelves the higheſt Pleaſures and Enjoy- 
nens: There ſhou'd methinks be little 
need of proving this to any one of human 
kind, who has ever known the Condition of 
the Mind under a lively Affection of Love, 
L. | Gratitude, Bounty, Generoſity, Pity, Suc- 
j, cour, or whatever elſe is of a ſocial or 
5 G2 friendly 


= <1 INQUIRY. 


Book 2- friendly fork... He who has ever ſo 19 
Loy "pow (eds. of 1 Nature, is ſenſible 
natural.” What plea Are Fe. e Mind pereeives when 
. 1K 18 tuck in this. generous Ways The 
| Difference we find between 80 17 1 55 
COP any ; 7 0 A e Com 
and that of Friends; th e ref e ea 
maſt all our Pleaſures to muytyal. 
verſe, and the dependence they A180 . 
Society either preſent A, ima bach all 
0 theſe are ſufficient Proofs in our 


"He O W much the ſocial ea are mY 
periour to any other, may be known by vi- 
ſible Tokens and Effects. The very out- 
ward Features, the Marks and Signs 
18 attend this ſort of Joy, are expreſ- 
ſive of a more intenſe, clear and undi- 
{urb'd Pleaſure, than thoſe which attend 
the Satisfaction of Thirſt, Hunger, and 
other ardent Appetites. 5 


from the actual Prevalence and Aſcenden- 

cy of this ſort of Affection over all be- 
iges. Wherever it preſents. it-{glf with 
any Advantage, it ſilences and a peaſes 
eeyery other Motion of Pleaſure. No Joy, 
merely of Senſe, can be a Match for it. 
Whoever is Judg of beth the Pleaſures, 

will eyer give the Preference to the Former, 

But to be able to judg of both, tis neceſ- 

ſary to have a Senſe of each, The honeſt 

WR. W can Judg & of Jenſugl Pleaſure, 

"anc 


ut more parti- 
cularly ſtill may this Superiority be known, 


3 F 
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ther is his Taſte, or Senſe, the duller; 


but, on the contrary, the more intenſe, 


and clear, on the account of his Tem 


mpe- 
TAS; and moderate Uſe. But the im- 


moral an FG ofligate Man can by.no means 
& 


be ae good Judg of ſocial Pleaſure, 
to which he is ſo mere a i wa his 
— . 


; N on is it any Objection here; that i in 
many Natures the good Affection, tho re- 
ally preſent, is found to be of inſufficienr 
Force. For where it is not iz its natural 
degree, tis tlie ſame indeed as if it were 


not, or had newer been. The leſs there is 


of this good AfteRtign in any. untoward 


Creature, the greater the Wonder is, that 


it ſhou'd- at any time prevail. And if it 
prevails but for once, in any ſo ugle In- 
{tance ; it ſhews evidently, that if the 
Affection were. thorowly e or 


known, it wow'd rnit in all. 


uus e Gap u of Kind Ai 
is ſuperiour to all other Pleaſure: ſince it 
has the power of drawing from every o- 


ther Appetite or Inclination. And thus 
in the Gaſe of Love to the. Offspring, 


and a thouſand other Inſtances, the Charm 


is found to operate ſo ſtrongly on the 
Temper, as, in the midſt of other Temp; 


tations, to render it ſuſceptible of this 


G4 . Paſſion 


103. 
and knows its utmoſt Force, For nei- Part g. 
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104 A INQUIRY 
Book 2. Paſſion alone; which remains as the M/ 
"NV ter- Pleaſure and Conqueror of the reſt. 

Ob aun = 
Aﬀe#ion. © THERE is no one who, by the leaſt 
progreſs in Science or Learning, has come 
to know barely the Principles of Mathema- Þ 
ticks, but has found, that in the exerciſe 
of his Mind on the Diſcoverys he there Þ * 
makes, tho merely of ſpeculative Truths, 
he receives a Pleaſure and Delight ſupe- 
riour to that of Senſe. When we Fave tho- Þ 1 
'rowly ſearch'd into the nature of this con- 
templative Delight, we {hall find it ofa Þ n 
kind which relates not in the leaſt to any Þ 2 
private Intereſt of the Creature, nor has Þ » 
for Object any Selt-Good or Advantage of t 
the private Syſtem. The Admiration, t! 
Joy, or Love turns wholly upon what is p. 
exteriour, and foreign to our-ſelves. And in 
tho the reflected Joy or Pleaſure, which | F. 
ariſes from the notice of this Pleaſure te 
once perceiv'd, may be interpreted a Self. C 
Paſſion, or intereſted Regard ; yet the ori- pr 
inal Satisfaction can be no other than | wi 
what reſults from the Love of Truth, # Cc 
Proportion, Order, and Symmetry, in ly 
the Things without. If this be the Caſe, 
the Paſſion ought in reality to be rank d 
with zatural Affection. For having no Lo 
Object within the Compaſs of the private | the 
| Syſtem ; it muſt either be eſteem'd ſuper- I] the 
| fluous and annatural (as having no Ten- % 
lency towards the Advantage or Good of in 
| : any 


' '» 


concerning VIRT uk. 


to be, what it truly is, © A natural Joy 
“jn the Contemplation of thoſe Numbers, 
« that Harmony, Proportion and Concord, 
« which ſupports the univerſal Nature, 
« and is eſſential in the Conftitution and 
« Form of every particular Species, or 
« Order of Beings.” I n 

Bur this ſpeculative Pleaſure, howe- 
ver conſiderable or valuable it may be, 
or however ſuperiour to any Motion of 
mere Senſe ; muſt yet be far ſurpaſs'd by 
virtuous Motion, and the Exerciſe of Benig- 
nit) and Goodnefſ; where together with 
the moſt delightful Affection of the Soul, 
there is join'd a pleaſing Aſſent and Ap- 
probation of the Mind to what is acted 
in this good Diſpoſition and honeſt Bent. 
For where is there on Earth a fairer Mat- 
ter of Speculation, a goodlier View or 
Contemplation, than that of a beautiful, 
proportion d, and becoming Action? Or 
what is there relating to us, of which the 
Conſciouſneſs and Memory is more ſolid- 
ly and laſtingly entertaining? 


WE may obſerve that in the Paſſion of 
Love between the Sexes, where, toge- 
ther with the Affection of a vulgar ſort, 
there is a mixture of the kind and friend- 
ly, the Senſe or Feeling of this latter is 
in reality ſuperiour to the former; ſince 

. often 


any thing in Nature) or it muſt be judg'd Part 2. 
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e e:often;thrg this Affection, and for 


210% 


Affecb ian. 


SD 


ey of the Perſon beloy” 1 the . Hard- 
ſhips in che World have been ſubmitted 

ro, and even Death it- ſelf Haren im- 
bracd A without any expected Comperſa- 
tion. For —.— ſhou'd the Ground of 
ſuch 28 ene tation lie? Not here, in 
this Worl ſurely ; for Death puts an end 
to all. Nor yet hereafrer, in any other, 
For who has ever thought of providing a 
Heaven or future Recompence for te ſuf 
bert ing Virtue of Lovers? 


| WE may ee ETA in favour of 
the natural Affections, that it is not wy 
when Joy and Sprightlineſs are mixt wit 
them, that they carry a real Enjoyment 
above that of the ſenfual kind. The vei 
Diſturbances which belong to natural Af 


_ feRion, tho they may be thought wholly 


contrary to Pleaſure, yield {till a —.— 
ment and Satisfaction greater than the 
Pleaſures of indulg'd Senſe. And where 
a Series or continu'd Sueceſſion of the ten- 
der and kind Aﬀections can be carry'd 
on, even thro- Fears, Horrours, Sorrows, 
Griefs; the Emotion of the Soul 1s {till 


agrecable. We continue pleas'd-even with 
this melancholy Aſpect or Senſe. of - Vir- 
tue. Her Beauty ſupports it-ſelf under 
a” Cloud, and in the midſt of ſur rounding 
Calamitys- For thus, when by mere Illu. 


| fem 25 in 4 T raged), . Paſſions of ts 
kind 


EC 


concerning VI Tu g. e 


kind are skilfully excited in us : we prefer Part 2; 
the Entertainment to any other of equal 5 


duration. We find by gur-ſelves, that the 
moving our Fethons 19 this mopentpl wats . 
0 


the engaging them in behalf of Merit 
and Worth, and the gxerting whatever we 


| have of ſocial AﬀPtHOn, and human Sym- 


pathy, is of the higheſt Delight, and af. 
fords a greater Enjoyment in the way of 


| Thought and Sextizens, than any thing be- 
| tides can do in a way of Seaſe and, com. 
| mop Appetize. And after this manner it 


appears, © How much the mental Enjoy- 


* 0 


« tions themſelves? 


ments are actually. the very natural Aﬀec- 


NOW, in the next place, to explain, fer of 


How they proceed from them, as their 72 


natural Effects: we may conſider firſt, 
That the EerzcTs of Love or kind Af 
iection in a way of mental Pleaſure are, 
As Enjoymezt of Good by Communication, 


* A recetv{ng it, as it were, by Reflection, or 


* by may of Participation in the Good of o- 
* thers.” And ©, 4 pleaſing Conſciouſueſs 
* of the iv 

* Approbation of others,” 


actual Love, merited E ſkeem or 


Ho conſiderable a part of Happineſs 


ariſes, from the former of theſe Efed#s, will 
be eaſily apprehended by one who is not 
eedingly ill-natur'd. It will be conf: 
250 | | | Er 
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108 INQUEY 
Book 2.der*d how many the Pleaſures are, of 
E ſharing Contentment and Delight with others; 
tw Of receiving it in Fellowſhip and Compa- 
Afedim. ny; and gathering it, in a manner, from 

the pleas d and happy States of thoſe a- 
round us, from accounts and relations of 
ſuch Happineſſes, from the very Counte- 
nances, Geſtures, Voices and Sounds, even 
of Creatures foreign to our Kind, whoſe 
Signs of * Joy and Contentment we- can 
any way diſcern. So infinvating are theſe 
Pleaſures of Sympathy, and ſo widely dit- 
fus'd thro our whole Lives, that there is 
hardly ſuch a thing as Satisfaction or Con- 
tentment, of which they make not an 
eſſential part. 


Yo 


As for that other Ffe# of ſocial Love, 
Vi. the Conſciouſneſs of merited eng or 
Eſteem; tis not difficult to perceive how 
much this avails in mental Pleaſure, and 
conſtitutes the chief Enjoyment and Hap- 
pineſs of thoſe who are, in the narroweſt Þ 
tenſe, voluptuous. How natural is it for 8. 
the moſt ſelfiſh among us, to be conti- Þ DU 
nually drawing ſome ſort of ſatisfaction I m 
from a Character, and pleaſing our-ſelves Þ th 
in the Fancy of deſerv'd Admiration and „ 
Eſteem? For tho it be mere Fancy, we , 
endeavour ſtill to believe it Truth, and FF . 
flatter our-ſelves, all we can, with the th. 
Thought of Merit of ſome kind, and the me 
Perſuaſion of our deſerving well from _— fin 
WE. e 


en 


concerning VIRTux. 


bew at leaſt, with whom we happen to Part 2. 
» Þ have a more intimate and familiar Com- & 


1 Merce. 
1 a "ot Tony 3 x57 | : 119171 978 . 
f WHAT Tyrant is there, what Robber, 


or open Violator of the Laws of Society, 
- | who has not a Companion, or ſome par- 
N | ticular Set, either of his own Kindred, or 


ſe Þ ſuch as he calls Friends ; with whom he 
n | gladly ſhares his Good; in whoſe Welfare 


ſe Þ he deli hrs; and whoſe Joy and Satiſ- 
f. faction he makes hi own? Who is there 


> that receives not ſome Impreſſions from 


the Flattery or Kindneſs of ſuch as are fa- 
n Þ miliar with him? 'Tis to this ſoothing 
Hope and Expectation of Friendſhip, that 


almoſt all our Actions have ſome reference. 


© Þ 'Tis this that goes thro our whole Lives, 
and mixes it-ſelf even with moſt of our 
WF Vices. Of this, Varxity, Ambition, and 
ad Luxury, have a ſhare; and many other 
P- Þ Diſorders of our Life partake. Even the 
ſt F unchaſteſt Love borrows largely from this 


Or Source. So that were Pleaſure to be com- 


t- puted in the way that other things com- 
on } monly are; it might properly be faid, 
e that out of theſe two Branches (viz, Com- 
munity or Participation in the Pleaſures of 0- 


We thers, and Belief of meriting well 7 rom others 


nd wou'd ariſe more than nine Tenths of all 
he that is enjoy'd in Life. And thus in the 
o main Sum of Happineſs, there is ſcarce a 


ſingle Article, but what derives it-ſelf 
| | : ; from 


bln bee ee , 
— 8 - 
_ — 12 2%. 
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110 A INQUIRY 4 
Li Book 5. from ſocial Love; and depends immediate. p 
| * MY on the natural and kind Affections. 90 
N ow ſuch as CAus Es are, ſuch Fe 
| be their EFF EOU TS. And therefore as 
1 — patural' Aﬀedtion or ſocial Love is perfect, . 
or impertect; ſo muſt be the Content 2 1 
| 


| 2a e S 3 
Partial BU T leſt any” mond imagine wit : 


Ka, themſelves that an inferiour Degree of na: || © 
W tural Affection, 2755 tmper 2 Partiil ho 
Regard of this fort, can 1275 ME place Þ 
of an intire, ſincere, and truly moral bo 
jeſt a ſmall Tincture of ſorlal Tholination | an 
_ thowd be thought ſuffleient to anſwer the 
End of Pleaſure in Society, and give us fi. 
that Enjoyment of Participation and Com ÞÞ 
nunity which is ſo eſſential to our Happi- 1 
neſs; we may conſider firſt, That PAR 5 
TiaL AFFFGTIOGN, orf ſocial Love ” 
part, without te! ad to Society or 4 Þþ Fr 
Whole, is in it-ſelf an Inconfiftency tt : 
implies an abſolute Cofitradiftion. Wet 
ever Affection we have towards any thing 
beſides o#r-ſelves ; if it be not of the 11. 50 
tural ſort towards tlie Syſtem, or Kind ; it Þ © bf 
muſt be, of all other” Aﬀ:@ion the moſt 5 
Aiſſociable, and deſtructive of the Enjoy- 
ments of Society: If it be really of the 
natural ſort, and apply*d only to ſome on 4; 
EY of Society, or of a — but not 
to 


concerning VI AT ux. = 
„to the Species or Society 7/elf;” thete can Part 2. 
be nb more aceount given of it; than of "YN, 
ce not odd capricious or hiffidueſor 9 1. 
t Paſſion that may atiſe. Tlie Perſon, - 
therefbre, Who is conſeidus of this Affec- 
tion, can be conſeivus of fle Merit or 
Morth on the account of it. Nor can the 
I pPerſons on whom this capricious Affection 
has chane'd t6 fall; be in any manner ſe- 
- Þ cure of its Continuance or Force. As it 
4 bas 10 Foundation of Eſtabliſhment 12 
Reaſon ; ſo it muſt be eaſily removable, and 
ſübject to alteration, without Neuſon. Now 
the Varlableneſs of ſucli ſort öf Paſſion, 
which depends folely on Capricibuſneſs 
and Humour, and undergoes the frequent 
Succefſions of alternate Hatred and Love, 
Averſion and Inclitation, muſt of neceſ- 
ſity create” continual Diſturbance and Diſ- 
i. | guſt, give an ally ro what is imihediate- 
ly enjoy'd in the way of Friefidfhip and 
Society; and in the end extinguiſh, in 4 
manner, the very Inclination towards 
Friendſhipand human Commerce. Where- 
as, on the other hand, INT IRE AFP EC- 
- | Tion (from whence Integrit) has its 
8 name) as it is anſwerable to it- ſelf, pro- 
1: bortionable, and rational; ſo it is irrefra- 
ft pable, ſolid, and durable. And as in the 
©. | <ale of Partzality, or vicious Friendſhip, 
de vhich las no ruſe or order, every Reflec- 
tron of the Mind neceſſarily makes to its 
diſadvantage, and leffens the „„ > 
5 O 


a4 
o 
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Book ſo in the caſe of Inteprity, the Conſciouſ. IM . 
j nels. of; juſt Behaviour towards Mankind j 
AfeZiin. in general, caſts a good reflection on each p 
friendly AﬀeCtion in particular, and raiſes y 

the Enjoyment, of Friendſhip ſtill the i 

higher, in the way of Community or Parti. 4 

cipation aboye-mention'd. _, | © 


Ir may be conſider'd, withal, as a 
thing impoſſible; That they who: eſteem 
or love by any other Rule than that of 
Virtue, ſhow'd place their Affection on ſuch 
Subjects as they can long eſteem or love. 
Twill be hard for them, in eren 


* 
y —— — — an, AS ICE ye —[——— a — 
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whoſe reciprocal Love or Eſteem they 


can ſincerely prize, and enjoy. Nor can 
thoſe Pleaſures be ſound or laſting, which 
are gather'd from a Self-Flattery, and 


falſe Perſuaſion of the Eſteem and Love 
of others, who are incapable of any 
ſound Eſteem or Love. It appears there- 


fore how much the Men of narrow or par- 
tial Affection muſt be Loſers in this ſenſe, 


and of neceſſity fall ſhort in this ſecond 
principal Part of mental Enjoyment. | 


MAN while intire Affection has all the tive S. 
oppoſite a advantages. It is equal, con- fection. 


ſtant, accountable to it-ſelf, ever ſatiſ- 
factory, and pleaſing. It gains Applauſe 
and Love from the ben; and in all diſ- 
intereſted caſes, from the very wor# of 
Men. We may fay of it, with juſtice, 
that it carrys with it a Conſciouſneſs of 


merited Love and Approbation from all 
Society, from all intelligent Creatures, 


and from whatever is Original to all other 
Intelligence. And if there be in Nature 
any ſuch Original; we may add, that the 


Satisfaction which attends Intire Affection, 


is full, and noble, in proportion to its 
final Object, which contains all Perfection; 
according to the Senſe of Theiſm above- 
noted. For. this, as has been ſhewn, is 


the reſult of Virtue. And to have this 
—_— i INTIIAE 


of their ſo'belov'd Friends, to find any, Part 2. 
in whom they can heartily - rejoice ; or 


war 
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Beok z. IN TIXE AFFECTION or INTEEGSRT. 
8 Dry of Mind, is to live according to wth, 
fetim. and the Dictates and Rules of ſupreme 
Wiſdom, This is Morality, J N e 


e e 3} 5c 


— * 


BUT leſt this Arg ument ſhowd appear 
_ too ſcholoſtcaly ſtated, and in 
Terms and Fhraſes, which are not of fa- 
miliar uſe; we may try whether uy 

: W er i Foe in u {pliner 1 


: 1 
„ Mi > ms > ww $4 > _+_' 


ax any one, then, conkder well thoſ 
Pleaſures which he receives either — pri- 
vate Retirement, Contemplation = al 

and Converſe with ef, or i elf ; or in Min 
Jollity, and Entertainment, with A 
and he will find, That they are ck b 
founded in An eaſy Temper, free of Harſb- p 
Mind and neſs, Bitterneſs, or Diftazt ; and in 4 Mini I 
Temp? or Reaſon well compos' d, quiet, eaſy within i it. te 
ſelſ, and ſuch a can freely bear its own In- | 
hection and Review. Now ſuch A M. 1ND, * 
and ſuch a TEMPER, which fit and qua- ti. 
lify for the Enjoyment of the Pleaſures Þ ;;; 
mention d, muſt of neceſſity be owing to re 
the natural and good ae, | g0 


— 
1 — 


„ 


As 10 what relates to TEMPER, 1 
„may be conſider'd thus. There is 10 fle 
K. State of outward Proſperity, or flowing WW 

For tua, Where Inclination and Deſire art WF lo 
* 11 71 71 H await 
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„always ſatisfy'd, Fancy and Humaur pleas' d. Part 2. 
„ There are almoſt hourly ſome Impedinients 13 
or Croſſes to the Appetite; ſome Accidents 
„or other from mit haus; or ſomething from 
within, to check the licentious Courſe of the 
indulg'd Affections. They are not always 
to he fatisfyd by mere Indulgence. And 


a Þ when a Life is guided by Tun) only, 
there is ſufficient: Ground of Contrariety i 
a- © and Diſturbance. The very ordinary Laſ- | 
ly Þ -ſicudes, Uneaſineſſes, and Defefts of Diſ- | 
poſition in the ſoundeſt Body; the inter- | 
rupted Courſe of the Humours, or Spirits 1 
e in the healthieſt People; and the acciden- | 
tal Diſorders common to every Conſtitu- 2 
} tion, .are ſufficient, we know, on many | 
W, E occaſions. to breed Uneafineſs and Dittaft. 
And this, in time, muſt grow into a Ha- | 
bit; where there is nothing to oppoſe its | 
jb- progreſs, and hinder its revailing on the = 


ini | Temper. Now the only ſound Oppoſite 
to ILL Humour, is zatural and kind 
17. Aﬀettion. For we may obſerve that when 
„the Mind, upon reflect ion, reſolves at any | 
UF time to fuppreſs this Diſturbance already | 
res riſen in the Temper, and ſets about this 
to reforming Work with heartinefs, and in 
good earneſt ; it can no other wiſe accom- 
pliſh the Undertaking, than by introdu- 
cing into the affectionate Part ſome gen- 
10 tle Feeling of the ſocial and friendly kind; 
n ome enlivening Motion of Kindneſs, Fel- 
lowſhip, Complacency or Love, to allay 

_— 1  " + and 


1 16 


Book 2. and convert that contrary Motion of Im- 


8 
Temper. 
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patience and Diſcontent. 4 


Ir it be ſaid perhaps that Religious Af- 


fettion or Devotion is a-ſufficient and pro- 


per Remedy in this caſe; I anſwer, That 


*tis according as the Kind may happily 


ve. For if it be of the * diſmal fort; 


If it brings along with it any Affection 


oppoſite to Manhood, Generoſity, Cou- 
rage, and Free-Thought; there will be 


nothing gair'd by this Application: and 


the Remedy will, in the iſſue, be undoubted- 
ly found worſe than the Diſeaſe. The 1c 


vereſt Reflections on our Duty, and the 
Conſideration merely of what is by Autho- 


rity and under Penaltys enjoin'd, will not 
by any means ſerve to calm us on this oc- 


caſion. The more diſmal our Thoughts 


are on ſuch a Subject; the worſe our Tem- 


per will be, and tlie readier to diſcover 
it-ſelf in Harſhneſs, and Auſterity. If, 


perhaps, thro Policy, or by any Neceſſity 


or Fear, a different Carriage be at any Þ 
time affected, or different Maxims own'd; 
the Practice at the bottom will be the 
fame. If the Countenance be compos d; 
the Heart, however, will not be chang'd. 
The ill Paſſion may for the time be with- 


held from breaking into Action; but wil 


* Treatiſe I. p. 25, 36. and MISC. II. ch. 3. 


not be ſubdu'd, or in the leaſt debilitated 


— 


— — 
6 


E again 
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2 Breaſt as this, whatever Devotion there 
may be; tis likely there will in time be 


little of an eaſy Spirit, or good Temper re. 
maining ; and conſequently but few and 


ſlender Enjoyments of 4 mental kind. 


Ix it be objected, on the other hand, 


that in a Courſe of outward Proſperity 
and in the height of Fortune, there can 


nothing probably occur which ſhouꝰd thus 
ſour the Temper, and give it ſuch dif- 
_ reliſh'as is ſuggeſted ; we may conſider, 


thatthe moſt humour'd and ind State 
is apt to receive the moſt diſturbance 
from every Diſappointment or ſmalleſt All. 
And if Provocations are eaſieſt raisd, and 


the Paſſions of Anger, Offence, and En- 
mity are found the higheſt in the moſt. 


indulg'd State of Will and Humour; there 
is {till the greater need of a Supply from 
ſocial Afection, to preſerve the Temper from 
running into Sa vageneſs and Inhumanity, 


NOW as to the other part of our Con- tx 
ſideration, and what relates to a MIND 


or Reaſon well composd and eaſy within it- 
ſelf; upon what account this Happineſs 
may be thought owing to natural Affection, 
we may poſſibly 'refolve our-ſelves, after 
this manner. It will be acknowledg'd 
that a Creature, ſuch as Man, who from 
_ "NR 2 


ſeveral 
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againſt the next occaſion. So that in ſuch Part 2. 
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* 
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that Capacity which We oa LiReaſ * 
 Underfanding muſt 7 Ja, the 2 
tl is reaſoning, Fac: ulty, be „ 

receive Reflections back ck into; this Mead 01 


What paſſes in it: ſelf, and in che A NEH ng 


or Will; in ſhort, 0 Whatſoever relates 


to his Character, Neel or Behaviour 


1 his Fellow. Creatures, and 80. 
Or ſhou'd. ale: be of himſelf. unapt; 
5 5 are 405 rs ready ta remind him, and 
refreſh his M Aemory, in this. way of Cri- 
ticiſm. We have Ak 0 of us Remembran- 
cers enow to help us in this: Work. Nor 
are the greateſt dre of Fortune 
exempted from of Self In ſpec⸗ 
tion. Even Raste elf, b i 
the View agreeable, readers, us more at- 
tentive this way, and inſnares us in the 


Habit. The vainer any Perſon is, the 


more he has his Eye inwardly Bel upon 
himſelf; and is, after a certain manner, 


employ'd.i in this home- Survey. And when 


a true Regard to our- ſelves cannot oblige 
us to this Inſpection, a falſe Regard to 
-: ++, others, and a. Fondneſs for Reputation fur- 
nmaiſnes us ſufficiently with A ls of Bale 


tion on our own. Cre and ' Condud, 


” +: * 


Ta fo RT manner, we Ve. 1 of 
this we ſhall find RAll,.t 17 77 rea ſon · 


ing or rellecting Cn? is, by his Na- 


er forc'd d. to * the Review: of his 
7201 "Ix own 


922 
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on Mind, and Actions; and to have Re- Part 2 | 


preſentations of himſelf, and his inßward 0 : 


Affairs, conſtantl wly w g before him, ob- 


vious to — ee in his Mind. 


Now as.. nothing: can. be more grievous 


than this is, to One * bas thrown off 
natural Affection; ſo nothing can be more 
delightful to one e has preſery'd 1 it with | 


e N ng AN nl of 


0 55 ERE. are Dm Things, ag to Conſcience, 
2 rational Creature muſt. be horridly of- 
fenſive and grievous; ,viz, T0 — the 
„Reflection in his Mind of any unjust 


« Aion or Behaviour, Which he knows 
to be odious and ill deſerwing: Or, of 
4 any fooliſh Action or Behaviour, 3 | 

* l to his own. Lanes or Hapineſ.. 71 


N HE former of theſe is alone n MoralCon- 


calld CON SCIENCE; - whether in a mo-/#enc. 


ral, or religious ſenſe. For to have Awe 
and Terrour of the Deity, does not, of 
it-ſelf, imply Conſcience. No one is eſ- 


teem'd the more conſcientious for the fear 
of evil Spirits, Conjurations, Enchantments, 


or whatever may proceed from any unjuſt, 


capricious, or deviliſn Nature. Now to 


fear Gov any otherwiſe than as in conſe- 


quence of ſome juſtliy blamable and im- 


putable Act, is to fear 4 deviliſþ Nature; 

not 2 divine one. Nor does the Fear of 

Hell, or a thouſand Terrors of the Dz1TY 
e H 4 imply 


! 
{ 
| 
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Beck z, imply Conſcience; unleſs where there i; 
777 an Apprehenſion of What is wrong, odious, 
ſcience, "morally Aeform d, d, and ill-deſe Inge And 

Rot of this is the Caſe, there Conſcience 
muſt have effect, and Puniſhment of ne- 
ceſſity be — even 0 it Ne not 
cxpretly threaten'd, 


*; 
BF 


AND ha r G nn, ſappoſe 
moral or natural Conſcience. And tho the | 
former be underſtood to carry with it the 
Fear of divine Puniſhmenr; it has its 
force however from the app rehended mo. C 
ral Deformity and Odiouſheſs of any Act, Þ 4 
with reſpe& purely to the Divine Pre- a 
: fence, and the natural Veneration due to ta 
ſuch a ſupposd Being. For in ſuch a Pre- Þ a 
ſence, the Shame of Villany or Vice muft - 
lo 
tu 
th 


have its force, independently on that fur- 
ther Apprehenſion of the magiſterial Ca- 
pacity of ſuch a Being, and his Diſpenſa- 
tion of particular Rewards or Puniſhment 
in a future ate l 1 . 
; i co 
I x has been alreadl ald, chav there is ne 
no Creature Who mali icioully and inten- tic 
tionally does il, but is ſenſible, at the ſame ¶ or 
time, that he deſerves . And in this re. 4 
ſpect, every ſenſible Creature may be ſaid in 
to have Conſcience, For with all Mankind, th 
and all intelligent Creatures, this muſt N wi 
ever hold, © That what whey: know they ne 
js deſerve from every _—_ that m7 necel- I ia 
« farily aft 
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« farily muſt fear and expef from Alt. Dee 


thus Suſpicions and ill Apprehen- 
ſions muſt ariſe, with Terrors both of Y: 
Men and of the DEIT Y. But beſides 
this, there muſt in every rational Crea- 


ture, be yet farther Conſcience; vis. From 


Senſe of Deformity in what is thus ill-deſer- 
ving and unnatural : and from the conſe- 
quent Regret of incurring what is odious, aud 


moves Averſion. 


TERRE ſcarcely is, or can be any 


Creature whom Conſciouſneſs of Villany, 


a ſuch merely, does not at all offend ;' nor 
any thing opprobrious or heinouſly impu- 
table, move, or affect. If there be ſuch 
a one; tis evident he muſt be abſolutely 
indifferent towards moral Good or III. 
If this indeed be his Caſe; twill be al- 


low'd he can be no way capable of na- 


tural Affection: If not of that; then nei- 
ther of any ſocial Pleaſure, or mental 


Enjoyment, as ſhewn above; but on the 


contrary, he muſt be ſubje& to all man- 
ner of horrid, unnatural, and ill Aﬀec- 
tion. So that to want Co N SCIENCE, 
or natural Senſe of the Odiouſneſs of Crime 
and Injuſtice, is to be moſt of all miſerable 
in Lites but where Conſcience, or Senſe of 
this ſort, remains; there, | conſequently, 
whatever is committed againſt it, muſt of 
neceſſity, by means of Reflection, as we 
have ſhewn, be continually grievous and 
dlenfive, N A 
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Conſtience. Kill his Companion, relents immediately 
on the fight of What he bas done. His 
Revenge is chang'd into Pity, and his 
Hatred turned againſt : himſelf. And 2 tu 
merely by the Power of the Odject. On On Nat 
this account he ſuffers Agonys; the Sub- be 
ject of this continually oceurs to him; I he 
ns of this he has a conſtant ill Remem- m 
brance and diſpleaſing Conſciouſneſs. If Þ at 

on the other fide,, we ſuppoſe him dt to ſit 
relent or ſuffer any real Concern ; then, Pe 
either he has no 12 of the Deformity ] ra 

of Crime and Injuſtice, no natural A ﬀec- ¶ is 
tion, and conſequently: no Happineſs or ne 
Peace within: or if he lias any Senſe x ſh 
moral Worth or Goodneſs, : it —— be ny 

| of a ptrplex'd, and contrary kind. He ca. 
muſt purſue an inconſiſtent Notion, ido- Re 
Falſe Con. lize ſome falſe Species of Virtue, and ral 
ſdience. affect as noble, galant, or worthy, that N H: 
which is itrational and abſurd. And how me 
tormenting this muſt be to him, is eaſy I ble 

to conceive. For never can — 4 Phan- in 

tom as this, be reduc'd to any certain tio 
Form. Never can this PROT Rus f WI 
Honour be held ſteddy, to, one Shape. the 

The purſuit of it can only be vexatious pre 

and diftratting. There is nothing but ine 

real Virtue (as has been ſhewn). —— of 

can poſſibly hold any proportion to Eſteem, 


EOS; or good Conſcience. E 
/ i 
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able to beſtow, Content. 
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my, has learnt to eſteem. or 
admire any thing as Virtue which is not 
really; 2 5 mut eicher thro the Incon - 
ſiſtency of f ſuch, an Bteem,. and 
wal Immoralitys;:occaſfion'd: 
26, ait., to loſe all Conſcience, and fo 
be miſerable in the, worſt way: or, if 
he retains any Conſcience at all, it 
muſt be of a kind never Aatisfactory, or 
For ?tis 2 8 
Gble that a cruel Enthuſiaſt, or Bigot, a 


preyälling C 


1 


led by falſe OR or Part . 


the perpe- 
hy it, come 


perſecutor, a Murderer, a Bravo; a Pi- | 


rate, or any Villain of. leſs degree, who 
is falſe to the Society of Mankind in ge- 
neral, and erer s natural Affection, 
ſhou'd have any fix'd Principle at all, a- 


ny real Standard or Meaſure by Which he 


can regulate his Eſteem, or | any. ſolid 
Reaſon for his Approbation of any one mo- 

ral Act. And thus the more he ſets up 
Honoar, or advances: Teal; the. worſe he 
* his Nature, and the more deteſta- 
ble his Character. The more he engages 


in the Love or Admiration of any Ac- 


tion or Practice, as great and glorious, 


| which is in it-ſelf motally ill and vicious; 
the more Contradiction and Self-diſap- 


probation he-muſt incur. For there be- 
ing notking more certain than this, 
« That no natural Affection can be con- 


tradicted, nor no unnatural one ad- 
0 " Yanc'd, without a pr ejudice! in ſome de- 


a gree 
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Book 2.“ gree to all natural Affection in gene. 
“ ral: it muſt follow, “ That — 
tiene, © Deformity grow ing greater, by 
4“ Tncouragement of unnatural Amden, EF 

« there muſt be ſo much the more Subject ; 

4 for diſſatisfactory Reflection, the more 

4 any falſe Principle of Honour, any ÞÞ |, 

« Tale Religion, or Superſtition prevails. t 


So that (hatover: N otions of this kind 4 
are cheriſb'd; or whatever Character af. I 
fected, which is contrary to moral Equi- h 
ty, and leads to Inhumamity, thro 2 A * 
Conſcience, or * Senſe of Honour, ſerves Þ y 
caſes Re. Only to brin an the more under the 1 
proach from] aſh of rea and juſt C onſcience, Shame ri 
true. 
and Self Reproach- Nor can any one II 
who, by any pretended Authority, com- in 
mits one ſingle Immorality, be able to ti 
ſatisfy himfelf with any Reaſon, why he P 
ſhou'd not at another time be carr Pd fur- + 
ther, into all manner of Villany ; ſuch per. I m 
haps as he even abhors to think of. And P. 
this is a Reproach which a Mind muſt of th 
neceſſity make to it-ſelf upon the leaſt I in 
Violation of natural Conſcience; in do- N 


ing what is morally de form'd and l-deſerv- Lf 
ing; tho warranted by any 3 or R. 
Precedent amongſt Men, or by an gr 
pos'd Injunckion or een of hight Fe 
en FIC | of 


9 I 


Nov 


OV 
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Now as for that other part of Con- 
ſcience,” viz. the remembrance of what 


This diſſatisfactory Reflection muſt fol- 


CLWYD 
» Io 
Conſcience 


| was at any time unreaſonably done, and in from In- 
| prejudice of one's real Intereſt or Happineſf : tereft. 


low till and have effect, whereſoever 


there is a Senſe of moral Deformity, con- 
tracted by Crime, and Injuſtice. For 


even where there is no Senſe of moral 
| Deformity, as ſuch merely; there muſt. 
be ſtill a Senſe of the ill Merit of it with 


reſpect to God and Man. Or tho there 
were a poſſibility of excluding for ever 
all Thoughts or Suſpicions of any ſupe- 
riour Powers, yet conſidering that this 
Inſenſibility towards moral Good or III 


| implies a total Defect in natural Aﬀec- 


tion, and that this Defect can by no 
Diſſimulation be conceaPd ; 'tis evident 
that a Man of this unhappy Character 
muſt ſuffer a very ſenſible Loſs in the 
Friendſhip, Truſt, and Confidence of 0- 
ther Men ; and conſequently muſt ſuffer 
in his Intereſt and outward Happineſs. 
Nor can the Senſe of this Diſadvantage 
fail to occur to him ; when he ſees, with 
Regret, and Envy, the better and more 
grateful Terms of Friendſhip, and Eſteem, 


| on which better People live with the reſt 


of Mankind. Even therefore where na- 
tural Affection is wanting; *tis certain 
ſtill, that by Immorality, neceſſarily hap- 

| | pening 
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Book 2. pe pening thro want of ſuch Affection, there 
muſt be diſturbance from Confeience of 

' © this ſort, vis. from Senſe f what. 45" com- 

_ mitted imprudently, and wont 10 real In- | 
RA Nw re wot "v4 


. 
: . 
* 7 * 


enen. 


cneliin FE RON all this we may V eaſily conclude, 
ame, how much our Happineſs depends on »«- 
Eva tral and good Aſfallian. For if the chief ti 
PLE4- Happineſs be from the MENTAL PLEA- 45 
SORES. SURES; and the chief mental Pleaſures are || © 
ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, and are foun- 0 

ded in natural Affection; it follows; «That | E 

„to have the natural 4 feftions, i75:t0 have fo 

« the chief Means and Power of Self Enjch- i 

< ment, the 223 ae and. er - 
+41 | as 

th 

th 

W 

th 


5 | 6c A 1 | 
Pleaſures N 0 W TIER 3 of Tus Bo- 
Jens, Dr, and the Satisfactions belonging to 
mere SENSE; tis evident, = cannot 
Dependent poſſi bly have their Effet, or afford any 


el af. valuabt&Enjoyment, but by the means of 
fection. * and natural 0 . 


tee To live. wed, has md ade: meaning | * 
Efianiſn. with ſome People, than to car and drink | ® 
well. And methinks tis but an unwary of 
Conceſſion we make in favour of theſe pre- 
tended good Livers, when we join with | © 

em, e their way of Lite with 
the * of living 118 As i they mw k 

5 the 
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the faſteſt who took the greateſt | Pains to Part a. 
enjoy leaſt .of Life HS For at Our. Account LOL 


of Happineſs be right; the greateſt Enjoy- , og 


ments in Life are ſuch as theſe Men paſs f rw 


| over in their haſte, and have ſcarce ever ns. 


alow'd themſelves the Liberty to taſte, 1 


Bur as conſiderable a Part of Volup- 
tuouſneſs as is founded in the Palate; and 
as notable as the Science 15, which depends 
on it ; One may — preſume that the _— 
Oſtentation of Elegance, and a certain 
Emulation and Study how to excel in this 
ſumptuous Art of Living, goes very far 
in the raiſing ſuch a high Idea of it, as is 
obſerv'd among the Men of Pleaſure. 
For were the Circumſtances of a Table 
and Company, Equipages, Services, and 
the reſt of the Management withdrawn; 
there -wou'd be hardly left any Pleaſure 
worth acceptance, even in the Opinion of 
the moſt Debauch'd themſelves. 


TAE very Notion of 4 Debauch (which # b. 
is a Sally into all that can be imagin'd of 
Pleaſure and Voluptuouſneſs) carries with 
it a plain reference to Society, or Fellow- 
ſnhip. It may becalld a Surfeit, or Exceſs 
f Eating and Drinking, but hardly a De 

a 


bauch of that kind, when the Exceſs is 


committed ſeparately, out of all Society, 
or Fellowſhip. And one who abuſes him- 
ſelf in this way, is often call'd a Sor, but 

| 5 never 


[ 
| 
14 
| 

: 


— 


ö 
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Pleaſures 


of the \ 
Senſe. . 
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even the commoneſt of Women, who live 


by Proftitution, know very well how ne- 
ceſſary it is, that every one whom they 


entertain with their Beauty, ſhou'd be- 


lieve that there are Satisfactions recipro- 


cal; and that Pleaſures are no leſs given 
than receid d. And were this Imagina- 


tion to be wholly taken away, there wou'd 
be hardly any of the groſſer ſort of Man- 


| kind, who woud not perceive their re- 


maining Pleaſure to be of ſlender Eſti- 
mation. R 


Wuo is there that can well, or long 


enjoy any thing, when alone, and abſtrac- 
ted perfectly, even in his very Mind and 


Thought, from every thing belonging to 


Society? Who is there that on theſe Terms 


wou'd not preſently be cloy'd by any ſen- 


ſual Indulgence ? Who is there that wou'd 


not ſoon grow uneaſy. with his Pleaſure, 
however exquiſite, till ſuch time as he 
had found means to impart it, and make 
it truly pleaſant to him, by communica- 
ting, and ſharing it at leaſt with ſome oz? 


ſingle Perſon ? Let Men imagine what 


they 


pleaſe; let em ſuppoſe. themſelves 


ever ſo ſelfiſh; or delire ever ſo much to 
follow the Dictates of that narrow Prin- 
ciple, by which they wow'd bring Nature 
-under reſtraint : Nature will break out; 
and in Agonys, Diſquiets, and a OY 
45 per 
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per'd State, demonſtrate evidently tlie ill Part 2. 
Conſequence of ſuch Violence, the Ab- 1 
ſurdity of ſuch a Device, and the Puniſh. - 
ment which belongs to ſuch a monſtrous 
and horrid Endeavour. 


7 


a Tar us, therefore, not only the Plea- Pleaſures 


- Be : | 5 | the 
ſares of the Mind, but even thoſe of the Sy 


Body depend on natural Affection: inſo- 
much that where this is wanting, they 


not only loſe their Force, but are in a 


manner converted. into Uneaſineſs and 
Diſguſt. The Senfations which ſhou'd Comer 
naturally afford Contentment and De- Diga; 
light, produce rather Diſcontent and Sour- 

nels, and breed a Weariſomneſs and Reſt- 

leſnefs in the Diſpoſition. This we may 
perceive by the perpetual Inconſtancy, 

and Love of Change, ſo remarkable in 

thoſe who have nothing communicative 

or friendly in their Pleaſures. Good Fel- variable. 
lowſpip, in its abus'd Senſe, ſeems indeed 

to have ſomething in it more conſtant and 
determining. The Company ſupports 

the Humour. Tis the fame in Love. A Hſapborta- 
certain Tenderneſs and Generoſity of Af. b 
tection ſupports the Paſſion, which other- 

wife wou'd inftantly be chang'd. The 


perfecteſt Beauty cannot, of 1t-ſelf, re- 


tain, or fix it. And that Love which has 
no other Foundation, but relies on this 
fxterior kind, is ſoon turn'd into Aver- 
lion, Satiety, perpetual Diſguſt, and Fe- 


Vo I. II. I veriſh-⸗ 
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Book 2. veriſhneſs of - Deſire, attend thoſe who. 
paſſionately ſtudy Pleaſure. They beſt 
2 enjoy it, who ſtudy to regulate their Paſ- 
Senſe. ſions. And by Jo they wall come to 
know how 2bfolute an Incapacity there 
is in any thing ſenſual to pleaſe, or give 
Contentment, where it depends not on 
| fomething friendly or ſocial, ſomething 


6, conjoin'd, and in Aan With kind or nas ( 
l Hen. N 9 = ES: 
P 2 


ae ＋ B U T cer we e conclude this dels of Þ 0 
2 al ſocial or natural Affection, we may take a 8 
general View of it, and. bring it, once i ;- 

for all, into the Scale; to prove what . 

kind of * Barr ANCE. it helps to make te 
within; and what the Conſequence, may a7 

be, of its , © or light Weight. 1 


FTuxxx is no one WhO underſtands * 
cver {© little what belongs to a human i 6, 
Conſtitution, but knows that without | w 
Action, Motion, and Emplo ment, the cu 
Bad languiſhes, and i 1s oppreſs 1 5 Nou. pe 
. riſhment turns to Diſeaſe; the Spirits, 
unimploy d abroad, help to conſume. the I the 
Parts within; and Nature, as it were, an 
preys upon her-ſelf, In the ſame manner, hir 
the ſenſible and living Fart, the Soul o for 
Mind, e ith Pr PE. and natura 


— 
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Exerciſe, is burden d and diſeas d. Its Part 2. 
Thoughts and Paſſions being unnaturally VV 
withheld from their due Objects, turn 3% f 
againſt it-ſelf, and create the higheſt Im- she agec- 
patience and ill Humour, wia 


IN * Brates, and other Creatures, who. 
have not the uſe of Reaſon or Reflection 
act leaſt not after the manner of Man- Inftance in 
kind) tis ſo order'd in Nature, that by h. 
their daily ſearch after Food, and their 
Application either towards the Buſineſs 
of their Livelihood, or the Affairs of their 
pecies or Kind, almoſt their whole time 
s taken up, and they fail not to find full 
t Imployment for their Paſſion, according, 
eto that degree of Agitation to which, they 
J are fitted, and which their Conſtitution, 
requires. If any one of theſe Creatures be 
taken out of his natural , laborious, State, 
and plac d amidſt ſuch a Plenty as can pro- 
n fuſely adminiſter to all his Appetites and 
Wants; it may be obſerv'd, that as his Cir- 
he cumſtances grow thus luxuriant, his Tem- 
u- per and Paſſions have the ſame Growth. 
5, J When he comes, at any time, to have 
ne the Accommodations of Life at a cheaper 
re, and eaſier rate than was at firſt intended 
er, him by Nature, he is made to pay dear 
for 'em in another way; by loſing his 


r 1 1— 
> 48 * % r * 14 4 * * 9 
— 


Ahoye, pag. 92, 93. And below, Treatiſe v. Part 2. 
$.4. latter end. And MIS C. IV. ch. 2. 
4 natural 
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Book 2.natural good er and the Order- 


BUNGE lineſs of his Kind or Species. 
the Aﬀec- | 5 ox 1 
tians. Tris needs not to be demonſtrated 


by particular Inſtances. Whoever has 
the leaſt Knowledg of Natural Hiſtory, 
or has been an Obſerver of the ſeveral 
Breeds of Creatures, and their ways of 
Life, and Propagation, will eaſily under- 
ſtand this Difference of Orderlineſs be- 
tween the Mild and the Tame of the ſame 
Species. The latter acquire new Habits ; 
and deviate from their original.\Nature. 
| They loſe even the common Inſtinct and 
Animal ordinary Ingenuity of their Kind; nor 
Kind. can they ever regain it, whilſt they con- 
tinue in this pamper'd State; But being 1 
turd to ſhift abroad, they reſume the * 


natural Affection and Sagacity of their 1 
Species. They learn to unite in ſtricter 
Fellowſhip ; and grow more concern'd , 
for their Offspring. They provide againſt L. 
the Seaſons, and make the moſt of eve- b. 
5 ry Advantage given by Nature for the 1 
Support and Maintenance of their parti- *<' 
cular Species, againſt ſuch as are foreign Þ ® 
and hoſtile. And thus as they grow buly F 


and imploy'd, they grow regular and 
good. Their Petulancy and Vice forſakes pl 
them with their Idleneſs and Eaſe. . 


Mankind. Ir happens with Mankind, that whilſt I In 
ſome are hy neceſſity confinꝰd to Labour, 
15 rt CEMIOA of n "others 


s „ - — N * 
s a - © * * 1 4p» = * : * 


all things, by the Pains, and Labour of 
Inferiours. Now, if among the ſuperiour 
and eaſy ſort, there be not ſomething of 


fit and proper Imployment rais'd in the 


room of what is wanting in common La- 
bour and Toil; if inſtead of an Applica- 
tion to any ſort of Work, ſuch as has a 
good and honeſt end in Society (as Let- 
ters, Sciences, Arts, Husbandry, publick 


Affairs, Oeconomy, or the like) there be 


a thorow Neglect of all Duty or Imploy- 
ment; a ſettled Idleneſs, Supineneſs and 


Inactivity; this of neceſſity muſt occa- 


ſion a moſt relax'd and diſſolute State: 
It muſt produce a total Diſorder of the 
Paſſions, and break out in the ſtrangeſt 
Irregularitys imaginable. | 


Wx ſee the enormous Growth of 
Luxury in capital Citys, ſuch as have 


been long the Seat of Empire. We ſee 


what Improvements are made in Vice of 


every kind, where numbers of Men are 


maintain'd in lazy Opulence, and wan- 
ton Plenty. ?Tis otherwiſe with thoſe 
who are taken up in honeſt and due Im- 
ployment, and have been well inur'd to 
it from their Youth. This we may ob- 
ſerve in the hardy remote Provincials, the 
Inhabitants of ſmaller Towns, and the 
induſtrious ſort of common People ; where 
tis rare to meet with any Inſtances of 

) 3 thoſe 


e ine 661 
others are provided with abundance of Part 2. 
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Book. thoſe Irregularitys, 'which are known in 


Ea , Courts and Palaces, and in the rieh Foun- 
the fer. dations of eaſy and pamper'd Prieſts. 


tiong. 


r 1 i 1 8 127 4 
Niow if what we have advanc'd con- 


cer ning an inward Conſtitut ion be real and 
juſt; i it be true that Naturc works by 


a juſt Order and Regulation as well in 


the Paſſions and Affections, as in the 


Limbs and Organs which ſhe forms; if it 
appears withal, that ſhe has ſo conſtituted 


this inward Part, that nothing is ſo ęſſential 
to it as Exerciſe; and no Exerciſe ſo eſſen- 


tial as that of ſocial or naturul Affection; it 


follows that where this is remov'd or 
weaken'd, the inmard Purt maſt neceſſa- 
Tily ſuffer and be impair d. Let Indo- 
lence, Indifference, or Inſenſibility, be 
{tudy'd as an Art, or cultivated with the 


utmoſt Care; the Paſſions thus reftrain'd 


Oeconomy. 


will force their Priſon, and in one way or 
another procure their Liberty, and find full 
Employment. They will be ſure to create 
to themſelves anuſual and unnatural Exer. 
ciſe, where they are cut off from ſuch as 1s 
narural and good. And thus in the room 
of orderly and natural Affection, new and 
unnatural muſt be rais'd, and all inmari 
Order and Oeconoim deſtroy'd. ts mio” 


'ONEz muſt have but a very imperfed 
Idea of the Order of Nature in the Fol. 
mation and Structure of Animals, to im. 

4 gin 


e tru 2305 Any me ay} e iii ey a 


concerning VikTus. 
ine that To great a Principle, ſo funda- Part 2. 
mental a Part as that of natural Affection NV 
ſhou'd poſſibly be loſt or impair d, with- 7: 
out any inward Ruin or Subverſion of the 
Temper and Frame of Mind. 
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Agen > tk et fr ich 
moral Kind of Architecture, will find the 


inward Fabrick ſo adjuſted, and the whole Fabrick. 


ſo nicely built; that the barely extend- 


ing of a ſingle Paſſion a little too far, or 


the continuance of it too long, is able to 


bring irrecoverable Ruin and Miſery. He 
will find this experienc'd in the ordinary 


Caſe of Phrenzy, and Diſtraction; when 


the Mind, dwelling too long upon one 


Subject (whether proſperous. or calami- 


tous) ſinks under the weight of it, and 
proves what the neceſſity is, of a due 
Ballance, and Counterpoiſe in the Aﬀec- 
tions, He will find, that in every diffe- 


rent Creature, and diftinet Sex, there is 


a different and diſtinct Order, Set, or Suit 
of Paſſions , proportionable to the diffe- 
rent Order of Life, the different Functions, 
and Capacitys aſſign'd to each. As the 
Operations and Effects are different, fo 
are the Springs and Cauſes in each Syſtem. 
The inſide Work is fitted to the outward 
Action and Performance. So that where 
Habits or Affections are diſlodg'd, miſ- 
plac'd or chang'd; where thoſe belong- 
ing to one Species are intermixt with 
thoſe belonging to another, there * 
5 "0 


: 
if 

? 
* 
ſt 
| 
i 
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Book 2. of neceſſity be Confuſion and Diſturbance Þ 


Bae Within. | 1 Rs: 0 
the Aﬀec- | , OV ing re SE "0 
tions. ALL this we may obſerve eaſily, by t! 


Monſters. comparing the more perfect with the im- Þ r: 
perfect Natures, ſuch as are imperfect from Þ | 
their Birth, by having ſuffer d Violence o 
within, in their earlieſt Form, and inmoſt je 
Matrix, We know how it is with Monſters, F 
ſuch as are compounded of different Kinds, Þ ri 
or different Sexes. Nor are they leſs Þ V 
Monſters, who are miſhapen or diſtorted J il 
in an inward Part. The ordinary Ani- Þ 1s 
mals appear unnatural and monſtrous, I h 
when they loſe their proper Inſt incts, for- Þ | 
ſake their Kind, neglect their Offspring, b 
and pervert thoſe Functions or Capacitys a 
beſtow'd by Nature. How wretched | at 
mult it be, therefore, for MAN, of all as 
other Creatures, to loſe that Senſe, and ti 
Feeling, which is proper. to him 2 « | H 
MAN, and ſutable to his Character, and Þ at 
Genius? How unfortunate muſt it be 2 
for a Creature, whoſe dependence on So- 
ciety is greater than any others, to loſe 
that natural Affection by which he is ÞÞ it 
prompted to the Good and Intereſt of I St 
his Species, and Community? Such in- tl 

deed is Man's natural Share of this 4f- al 

fection, that He, of all other Crea- | v 

rures, is plainly the leaſt able to bear Soli- | fr 

tude, Nor is any thing more apparent i C 

than that there is naturally in every Wn T 
| uch 
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clines him to ſeek the Familiarity and 


Friendſhip of his Fellows. Tis here 


that he lets looſe a Paſſion, and gives 
reins to a Deſire whig 
ſtruggle or inward violence be with-held ; 
or if it be, is ſure to create a Sadneſs, De- 
jection, and Melancholy in the Mind. 
For whoever is unſoòiable, and volunta- 
rily ſhuns Society, or 
World, muſt of neceſſity be moroſe and 
ill-natur'd. He, on the other ſide, who 


is with-held by force or accident, finds in 


his Temper the ill Effects of this Re- 
ſtraint. The Inclination, when ſuppreſs'd, 
breeds Diſcontent ; and on the contrary 
affords a healing and enlivening Joy, when 
acting at its liberty, and with full ſcope : 
as we may ſee particularly, when after a 
time of Solitude and long. Abſence, the 
Heart is open'd, the Mind disburden'd, 
and the Secrets of the Breaſt unfolded to 
a Boſom- Friend. „„ 


THr1s we ſee yet more remarkably in- 


ſtanc'd in Perſons of the moſt elevated 


Stations ; even in Princes, Monarchs, and 
thoſe who ſeem by their Condition- to be 
above ordinary human Commerce, and 
who affect a ſort of diſtant Strangeneſs 
trom the reſt of Mankind. But their 
Carriage is not the ſame towards all Men. 
The wiſer and better ſort, it's true, are 

| often 


can hardly by any 


meree with the 
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ſuch a degree of ſocial Affection as in- Part 2. 
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Books, often held at 15 diſtance; 48 uit for 
their Intimac , or ſecret Truſt. But to 


1 l an fp ate "thi there are others fub- 


zis, ſtituted in the roota,” who tho they have 
he leaſt Merit, And are perhaps the 
moſt vile 2nd contemp tible of Men, are 
ſufficient, However, to ed the purpoſe 
'of an imaginary Friendſhip, and can be- 
come Favourites in forth. Mueſe are the 
Subjecks of Humanity in the Great. For 
Theſe we ſee them often in concern and 
in: in Theſe they 7 5 confide: to 
nes they can with ure communi- 
cate their Power arid ( reatneſs, be WD, 
free, generous, confiding, bountiful ; 
rejoicing in the Action it-ſelf: Waring n 90 
Intention or Aim beyond it; and their In- 
tereſt, in reſpect of N often ſtanding 
A quite contrary way. But where neither 
The Love of Man ind, nor the Paſſion for 
Favourites prevails, the as vol Tem- 
150 Hils not to ſhew it-ſelf in its proper 
olours, and to the Life, with all the Bit- 
terneſs, Cruelty, and Miſtruſt, which be. 
longs to that ſolitary and gloomy State of 
un- communicative and ft iendly Great. 
"neſs: Nor needs there an dat” cole 
Proof from Hiſtory or as ent Time to 
fecond this Remark. | 


"PHUS | W abel, how much 
NaTrux Ar Are fon 18 predomi- 
nant; 


F 
( 
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© nafit ; how it is inwardly join'd to us, Part 2. 
9 and implanted in our Natures ; how inter- 
_ © woven with our other Paſſibris': and how 9.2. 
. | effentialito that regular Motion and Courſe 
of our Affections, on which dur Happineſs 
- | and tans? 5 inge jately de- 


- | pend. eee ee 3 
"| And he we det draunſitinel, Thit 
„as, on one ſide, TO HAVE THE NATt- 
a RAL AND GOOD ArrECTINs, I's 
%o TO HAVE THE CHIEF MEANS AND 
: | Powter Or SELr-Enyo YMENT : 80 
on the other ſide, O WANT THEM, 1s 


CERTAIN Miszxr, * N 11 1. 


5 E 2 T. H. 
WE : are now to prove, T mt BY HAV-SECOND _, 


ING THE SELF-PASSIONS TOO pred; 
INTENSE OR STRONG, ACREATURE Sulf-Paſſ 


BECOMES MISERABLE, | Vas : ,_ Wh x1 | 
1 IJ 


IN er to this; we mlt, Acta 
to Method, enumerate thoſe Home- Affec- 
tions, which relate to the private Intereſt 
or ſeparate Oeconomy of the Creature: 
ſuch as Love of Life; Reſentment of 
Injury ; Pleaſure, or Appetite towards _ 
Nouri ment and the Means of Generation ; 
——Izatere#, or Deſire of thoſe Convenien- 
uch tes, by which we are well provided for, 
mi: and maintain d; — Emulation, or Love of 
nt; Praiſe 


—— — — 
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Book 2. Praiſe and Honowr ;—Indolence, or Love 
Sire f \ Eaſe and Reit. Theſe are the Af. 
tions which relate to the private Syſtem, 
and conſtitute whatever we call 5 4 
neſt or Sale ave. | yy e + | t 
No w theſe Affection, if W are mo- 0 
derate, and within certain Bounds, are 
neither injurious to ſocial Life, nor a hin- i 
derance to Virtue : but being in an ex- 
treme degree, they become Cowardice, — / 
Revengefulneſ,— Luxary,— Avarice,— Va- 
nity and Ambition, Sloth ; and, as R 
ſuch, are own'd vicious and ill, with re- h 
ſpect to human Society. How they are ill 
alſo with reſpe& to the private Perſon, {| 
and are to his own diſadvantage as well as 
thar of the Publick, we may conſider, as 
e ſeverally examine them. v 


f IF there were any of theſe Self. Paſ- 

ſions, which for the Good and Happineſs pl 
of the Creature might be oppos'd to M- 
tural Affection, and allow'd to over- ballance ch 
it; THE DESIRE AnD Love os LITE he 
wou'd have the beſt Pretence. But it I th 
will be found perhaps that there is no IL 
Paſſion which, by having much allow'd I be 
to it, is the occaſion of more Diſorder and 


We [7 19 e "A 


Trex: | 
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. Tu ERE is nothing more certain, or 6 4 
6] more univerſally agreed than this; That 
J 


Life may ſometimes be even a Misfor- 
4 tune and Miſery.” To inforce the con- 
I tinuance of it in Creatures reduc'd to 
ſuch Extremity, is eſteem'd the greateſt 


* Þ Cruelty. And tho Religion forbids that 
any one ſhou'd be his own Reliever; yet 
ir by ſome fortunate accident, Death offers 
f ir-ſelf, it is embrac'd as highly wel- 
come. And on this account the neareſt 
# Þ Friends and Relations often rejoice at the 
3 Þ Releaſe of one entirely belov'd ; even tho 
f he himſelf may have been ſo weak as 
: earneſtly to decline Death, and endeavour 
the utmoſt Prolongment of his own un- 
® Þ| <ligible State. | ” 


SiNCE Life, therefore, may frequent- . 
y prove a Misfortune and Miſery ; and 
c | {nce it naturally becomes ſo, by being on- 
| p ly prolong'd to the Infirmitys of Old Age; 
"> Þ fince there is nothing, withal, more com- 
mon than to ſee Life over-valu'd, and pur- 


e chas d at ſuch a Coſt as it can never juſtly 
2 be thought worth; it follows evidently, 


that the Paſſion it-ſelf (viz. the Love of 
„Life, and Abhorrence or Dread of Death) if 
beyond a certain degree, and over-ballan- 


id cing in the Temper of any Creature, muſt 
lead him directly againſt his own Intereſt ; 
make him, upon occaſion, become the 


n 
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Book a. greateſt Enemy to himſelf; and neceſſi- 


y tate him to act as ſuch. 


Bur tho it were allow'd the Intereſt | 
and Good of a Creature, by all Courſes and 


Means whatſoever, iv a ny Circumſtances, 
or at any. rate, to preſerve Life; yet wou'd: 
it be againſt his Intereſt ſtill to have this 


* 


Paſſion in a high degree. For it wou'd 


by this means prove ineffectual, and no 


way condueing to its end. Various In- 


ſtances need not be given. For what is 


there better known, than that at all times 
an exceſſive Fear betrays to danger, in- 
ſtead of ſaving from it? Tis impoſſible 


for any one to act ſenſibly, and with Pre. 


ſence of Mind, even in his own Preſerva- 
tion and Defence, when he is ſtrongly 
preſs'd by ſuch a Paſſion. On all extraor- 
dinary Emergences, tis Courage and Reſo- 
lution: faves; whilſt Cowardice robs us of 
the means of Safety, and not only deprives 
us of our defenſive Facultys, but even 
runs us to the brink of Ruin, and makes 
us meet that Evil which of it-ſelf wou'd 


never have invaded us. 


Bur were the Conſequences of this Paſ- 
ſion leſs injurious than We have repreſented; 
it muſt be allow*d ſtill that in it. ſelf it can 
be no other than miſerable; if it be ie! 
to feel Cowardice, and be haunted by thoſe 
Specters and Horrors which'are proper 's 
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e Character of one Who has a thorow Part 2. 
Dread of Death, For tis not only when 
Dangers happen, and Hazards are in- 92. 8 

; I curr'd, chat this fort of Fear oppreſſes and 

I diſtracts. If it but once prevails, it gives 

Io quarter, ſo much as at the ſafeſt ſtilleſt 

hour of Retreat and Quiet. Every Ob- 

ec ſuggeſts Thought enough to employ 

i. It operates when it is leaſt. obſery'd- 

0 


by others; and enters at all times into 
he pleaſanteſt parts of Life; ſo as to cor- 
* 0 . . 

rupt and poiſon all Enjoyment, and Con- 


tent. One may ſafely aver, that by rea- 
' | fon of this Paſſion alone, many a Life, if 
inwardly and cloſely view'd, wou'd be 
„bound to be thorowly, miſerable, tho at- 
tended with all other Circumſtances that 
y In appearance render it happy. But 
when we add to this, the Meanneſſes, 
and baſe Condeſcenſions, occalion'd by ſuch : 
of J paſſionate Concern, tor. Living; when 

we conſider how by means of it, we are 


ES. y *® n . . ; 

en || driven to Actions which we can never 
6s view, but with Diſlike, and forc'd by de- 
od grees from our natural Conduct, into {till 


greater Crookedneſſes and Perplexity; 
there is no one (I think) ſo diſingenuous 
if. Jas not to allow, that Life, in this caſe, 
3 ? 
d; becomes a ſorry Purchaſe, and is paſsd 
Wich little Freedom or Satisfaction. For 
be how can this be otherwiſe, whilſt all that 
oc Ii generous and worthy, even the chief 


Book 2:Reliſh,” Heppineſs, and Good of Life, is for 
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e eie abandon'J'and renounc't: 
6“ have this Affection of DERSIRE and 
«Loves or LIE, too intenſe, or be- 


4 yond a moderate degree, is againſt the 


Intereſt of a Creature, and contrary to 
his Happineſs and Good,” 


Ren. THERE is another Paſſion very dif- 


en. ferent from that of Fear, and which in a 
certain degree is equally preſervative to 
us, and conducing to our Safety. As that 
is ſerviceable, in prompting us to ſhun 


Danger; fo is this, in fortifying us againſt | 


it, and enabling us to repel Injury, and 
reſiſt Violence when offer d. Tis true 
that according to ſtrict Virtue, and a juſt 
Regulation of the Affections in a wiſe and 
virtuous Man, ſuch Efforts towards Ac- 
tion amount not to what is juſtly ſtil'd 
Paſſion or Commotion. A Man of Obi 
may be cautious without real Fear. And 
a Man of Temper may reſiſt or puniſh 
without Anger. But in ordinary Charac- 
ters there muſt neceſſarily be ſome Mix- 
ture of the real Paſſions themſelves ; which 
however, in the main, are able to allay 
and temper one another. And thus 
ANGEx in a manner becomes neceſſary. 
*Tis by this Paſſion that one Creature 

offering 


2 


Ap thus it ſeems evident, © That to 
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offering Violence to another, is deter'd Part 4. 


from the Execution; whilſt he obſerves 


how the Attempt affects his Fellowy; and 
knows by the very Signs which accompany 
this riſing Motion, that if the Injury be 
carry'd further, it will not paſs eaſily, or 


with impunity. Tis this Paſſion withal, 
which after Violence and Hoſtility execus 


ted, rouzes a Creature in oppoſition, and 
aſſiſts him in returning like Hoſtility and 
Harm on the Invader. For thus, as Rage 


and Deſpair increaſe, a Creature grows ſtill 


more terrible; and being urg'd to the 


greateſt extremity, finds a degree of 


Strength and Bold neſs unexperienc'd till 
then, and which had never riſen but thro 
the height of Provocation. As to this 


Affection therefore, tho its immediate Aim 


be indeed the 11 or Puniſhment of another, 
yet it is plainly of the ſort of thoſe which 
tend to the Advantage and Intereſt of the 


Self-Syſtem, the Animal himſelf ;, and is 


withal in other reſpects contributing to 


the Good and Intereſt of the Species. But 


there is hardly need we ſhou'd explain 
how. miſchievous and ſelf-deſtructive A N- 
GER is, if it be what we commonly un- 
derſtand by that word : if it be fuch a 
Paſhon as is raſh, and violent in the in- 


* * * 8 
Fas, 
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ſtant of Provocation; or ſuch as imprints 


it·ſelf deeply, and cauſes a ſettled Revenge, 
and an eager vindicative Purſuit. No 
wonder indeed that ſo much is done in 

Yor. II. EE mere 
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| 
Ap thus it ſeems evident, That to 
« have this Affection of DRS IKE and t 
«Love or LIE, too intenſe, or be- 
4 yond a moderate degree, is againſt the I v 
« Intereſt of a Creature, and contrary to v 
a 


— I + " ” 


4 his Happineſs and Good.” 


Reſent. THERE is another Paſſion very dif- a1 
ment» ferent from that of Fear, and which in a m 
certain degree is equally preſervative to g. 

us, and conducing to our Safety. As that St 

is ſerviceable, in prompting us to ſhun 
Danger; fo is this, in fortifying us againſt I th 

it, and enabling us to repel Ihjury, and JI At 

reſiſt Violence when offer d. Tis true | be 

| that according to ſtrict Virtue, and a juſt I} ye! 
BM Regulation of the Affections in a wiſe and ter 
virtuous Man, ſuch Efforts towards Ac- Se! 

l tion amount not to what is juſtly ftiPd WI 

| 25 Paſſion or Commotion. A Man of Courage the 
= ' may be cautious without real Fear. And I the 
4 a Man of Temper may reſiſt or puniſh I ho- 
| without Anger. But in ordinary Charac- SE 
ters there muſt neceſſarily be ſome Mix. der 
ture of the real Paſſions themſelves ; which 
however, in the main, are able to allay 
and temper one another. And thus 
ANGER in a manner becomes neceſſary. 
*T's by this Paſſion that one Creature 
7 offering 


concening Vik u k. 


how. the Attempt affects his Fellow); and 
knouꝰs by the very Signs which accompany 
this: riſing Motion, that if the Injury be 
- | carry'd further; it will not pals eaſily, or 
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e | with impunity. Tis this Paſhon withal, 


o | which after Violence and Hoſtility execus 
ted, rouzes a Creature in oppoſition, and 
aſſiſts him in returning like Hoſtility and 
Harm on the Invader. For thus, as Rage 


f. and Deparr increaſe, a Creature grows ſtill 


2 more terrible; and being urg'd to the 
o Þ greateſt extremity, finds a degree of 
it Strength and Boldneſs unexperien&d till 
n then, and which had never riſen but thro 
| the height of Provocation. As to this 
d Affection therefore, tho its immediate Aim 
ie be indeed zhe Il or Puniſhment of another, 
t yet it is plainly of the ſort of thoſe which 
d tend to the Advantage and Intereſt of the 


c. Jelf-Syſtem, the Animal himſelf ; and is 


d wirhal in other reſpects contributing to 
ge ¶ the Good and Intereſt of the Species. But 
1d there is hardly need we ſhou'd explain 
h how miſchievous and ſelf-deſtructive A N- 
c- ER is, if it be what we commonly un- 
. derſtand by that word: if it be fuch a 
ch Faſſion as is raſh, and violent in the in» 


ay ſtant of Provocation; or ſach as imprints 


i· ſelf deeply, and cauſes a ſettled Revenge, 


wonder indeed that ſo much is done in 
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offering Violence to another, is deter?d Part 2. 
from the Execution; whilſt he obſerves 


and an eager vindicative Purſuit. No 


§. So 
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Book 2. mere Revenge, and under the Weight of a 
deep Reſentment, when the Relief and Sa- 


| - —þ tisfaction found in that Indulgence is no 
= | other than the afſuaging of the moſt tor. 


turous Pain, and the alleviating the moſt 

_ weighty and preſſing Senſation of Miſery, 

The Pain of this ſort being for a while 
remoy'd or alleviated by the accompliſh- 
ment of the Deſire, in the Ill of another, 

leaves indeed behind it the perception of a 
delicious Eaſe, and an overflowing of ſoft 

and pleaſing Senſation. Let is this, in 

truth, no better than the Rack it-ſelf. For 

* whoever has experienc'd racking Pains, 

can tell in what manner a fudden Cefla- 

tion or Reſpite is us'dto affect him. From 

hence are thoſe untoward Delights of Per. 
verſeneſs, Frowardneſs, and an envenom'd 
malignant Diſpoſition, acting at its liberty. 

For this is only A perpetual aſſuag ing if 

ANGER perpetaally renew d. In other Cha- 

racters, the Paſſion ariſes not ſo ſuddenly, 

or on flight Cauſes; but being once mov d, 

1 zs not ſo eaſily quieted. The dormant H- 
7), REVENGE, being rais'd once to her 
' higheſt pitch, reſts not till ſhe attains her 
End; and, that attain'd, is eaſy, and re. 
poſes; making our ſucceeding Relief and 
Eaſe ſo much the more enjoy'd, as our 
preceding Anguiſh and incumbent Pain 
was of long duration, and bitter ſen: 
Certaialy it among Lovers, and in the 
Language of Gallantry, the ages” of 
317} | 2 2.4 6 nt 


S S A Omen, or. as. 
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gardent Love id calbd the . uaging 4 Part 2. 
Pain; this other g̃ueceſs may be far more 
juſtly termid fo; However ſoft or flat- 5 2. 
this - latter ſurely can be 0 pleuſing owe : 
Nor can it be paiſſibly eſteemꝰd other than 
ſound and thorou: Wretchedneſs, a grating 
and diſguſtful Feeling,” without tlie lea 
mixtutè of any ching oft; gentle, or a- 


T is not very neceſſary to mention the 
ill effects of this Paſſion, in reſpect of our 
Minds, or Bodys, our private Cond irion 
or Circumſtances of Life. Theſe are of the 
moral ſort of Subjects, join d commonly 
with Religion, and oſten treated in pub- 
lick, to the general Satiety of Mankind, 
ty. entertain'd more than ſufficiently with the 
KRhetorick of this Authoritative kind. 
ha- What has been ſaid, may be enough per- 
, haps to make this evident, © That to be 
vd, © ſubject to ſuch a Paſſion as we have been 
Fu. © mentioning, is, in reality, to be ver 

* nnhappy.”. And, That the Habit 
her « of It, 13 2 Diſeaſe, of the worſt ſort; 
1e.“ from which Miſery is inſeparable“ 
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NOW as to Laxvury,. and what the v EKA. 
World calls PLEASURE: Were it true K. 
(as has been prov'd the cantrary) that te 
maſt conſiderable Enjoyments were thoſe 
29 VO Le. . K 2 | merely 


— 


— 
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Book 2. merely of: the Senſe 7 and were it true, 
„ TX withal, that thoſe Enjoyments of the 
SURE. Senſe lay in certa in outward things capa- 
Lurum. ble of 7 ielding always 4 due and certain 


Portion of Pleaſure, according to their de- 
gree and quality; it wou'd then follow, 
that the certain way to obtain Happineſs, 
wou'd be to procure largely of theſe Sub- 
jets, to which Happineſs and Pleafure 


were thus infallibly annex'd. But how- 


ever faſhionably we may apply the Notion 
of good Living, *twill hardly be found 
that our inward Facultys are able to keep 
pace with theſe: outward Supplys of a 
luxuriant Fortune. And if the natural 
Diſpoſition and Aptneſs from within be not 
concurring ; *twill be in vain that theſe 
Subjects are thus multiply*d from abroad, 
and acquir'd with ever fo great facility. 


- IT: may be obſerv'd in thoſe who by 
Exceſs have gain'd a conſtant Nauſeating 
and Diſtaſte, that they have nevertheleſs 
as conſtant a Craving or Eagerneſs of Sto- 
mach. But the Appetite of this kind is 
falſe and unnatural; as is that of Thirſt 
ariſing from a Fever, or contracted by ha- 
bitual Debauch. Now the Satisfact ions 
of the natural Appetite, in a plain way, 
are infinitely beyond thoſe Indulgences of 


the moſt refinꝰd and elegant Laxury. This 


is often percerv'd by the Luxurious them- 
ſelves. It has been experienc'd in ah 
em | tf . ode 


„ * 
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bred: after the ſumptuous way, and us d Part 2. 


never to wait, but to prevent Appetite; 


LLWNg 


that when by any new Turn of Life they $ > 


came to fall into a more natural Courſe, or 
for awhile, as on a Journy, or a day of 


Sport, came accidentally to experience the 
Sweet of a plain Diet, recommended by 
due Abſtinence and Exerciſe; they have 


| with freedom own d, that it was then they 
receiv'd the higheſt Satisfaction and De- 


light which 4 Table cou'd poſſibly afford. 


ON the other ſide, it has been as often 
remark?d in Perſons accuſtom'd to an active 


Life, and healthful Exerciſe; that having 


once thorowly experienc'd this plainer and 
more natural Diet, they have upon a fol- 
lowing Change of Life. regretted their 
Loſs, and undervalu'd the Pleaſures re- 
ceiy?d: from all the Delicacys of Laxary, in 


compariſon with thoſe remember'd Satiſ- 


factions of a preceding State. Tis plain, 
that by urging Nature, forcing the Appe- 
tite, and inciting Senſe, the Keenneſs of 
the natural 88g ene is loſt. And tho 


thro Vice or ill Habit the ſame Subjects 


of Appetite may, every day, be ſought 
with greater Ardour; they are enjoy'd 
with leſs Satisfaction. Tho the Impa- 
tience of abſtaining be greater; the Plea- 
lure of Indulgence is really leſs. . The 
Pals or Nauſeatings which continually in- 
tervene, are of the worſt and moſt hate- 
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Book 2. ful kind of Senſation. Hardly is there 

S% any ching taſted Which is wholly! free 

SDR E. from this ill reliſh of 4 ſurfeited Senſe and 

Luxwy, ruin'd Appetite. So that inſtead of a con- 
Rant and flowing Delight afforded in ſuch 
a State of Lie, the very State it-ſelf is in 
reality a Sickneſs and Infirmity, a Corrup- 
rion of-Pleafare; and deſtructive of every 
natural and agreeable Senſarion. 80 far is 
it from being true; That in chis licen- 
« tious Courſe e enjoy LITE beit, or are 
« likely to make the moſt of it“ 


F 
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As to the Conſequences of fuch an In- 
dulgence; how fatal to the Body, by Diſ- 
eaſes of many kinds, and to the Mind, by 
Sott iſnineſs and Stupidity; this needs not 


* 


* 


Tu Conſequences as to Intereſt are 
plain enough. Such a State of impotent 
and unreſtrain'd Deſire, as it increaſes: our 
Wants, ſo it muſt ſubject us to a greater 
Dependence on others. Our private Cir- 


cumſtances, however plentiful or eaſy they 


may be, can leſs eaſily content us. Ways 
and Means muſt be invented to procure 
what may adminiſter to ſuch an impe- 
rious L#*ary, as forces us to ſacrifice Ho- 
nour to Fortune, and runs us out into 
all irregularity and extravagance of Con- 
duct. The Injurys we do our: ſelves, by 
Excel; and Unforbearance, are then furely 
"Ye a apparent, 


J w ) 


2 


HDunded in mere Kindneſs and 
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nt, when thro an Impotence of this Part 2. 
Fam and an Impoſſibility of Reſtraint, * p 
we do what we our-ſelves declare to be „EI. 
deſtructive to us. But theſe” are Mat- SURE. 
ters obvious of themſelves. And from 

leſs than whut has been ſaid, tis eaſy to 
conclude, © That Lawary, Riot, and De- 

* baurh, are contrary to real Intereſt, and 


boys nr true Enjoyment of Life.” | Bard 


» 


1 HERE i is another Lone pere. amurs. 
to the kind we have been mentioning, and 
which in ſtrictneſs can ſcarce be ealbd a 
Self-Paſſion, ſince the ſole End of it is the 
advantage and promotion of the Species. 
But whereas alt other ſocial Affections are 
join'd only with 4 mental Pleaſure, and 
LOVE ; 
this has more added to it, and is join'd 
with 4 Pleaſure of Senſe. Such Concern 
and Care has Nature ſhewn for the Support 5 
and Maintenance of the ſeveral Species 
that jd a certain Iadigence and kind of 
Neceſſity of their Natures, they are made 


to regard the Propagation of their Kind. 
Now whether it be the Intereſt or Good 


of the Animal to feel this Indigence beyond | 


a natural and ordinary degree; is what 
ev br Eine 1 


HA VIX G already ſaid ſo much con- 


cerning natural and annatural Appetite, 
K 4 


there 
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Becks. chere needs lee uo be fad on this oc. 
YT caſion. If it be allowed, that to all o. 
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SURE, ther Pleaſures there is a Meaſure of Appe- 


Amour s. 0 
22 * \ 


tite belonging, which cannot poſſibly be 
exceeded without prejudice to the Crea- 
ture, even in his very Capacity of enjo - 


ing Pleaſure; it will hardly be thought 
that there is no certain Limit or juſt 


Boundary of this other Appetite of the 
Au OROus kind. There are other ſorts of 


ardent Senſations accidentally experienc'd, 


which we find pleaſant and acceptable 
whilſt they are held within a certain de- 
gree; but which as they increaſe, grow 
oppreſſive: and intolerable. Laughter pro- 


vok'd by Titillation, grows an exceſſive 


Pain; tho it retains ſtill the ſame Features 
of Delight and Pleaſure. And tho in the 
caſe of that particular kind of Itch which 
belongs to a Diſtemper nam'd from that 
effect, there are ſome who far from diſli- 
king the Senſation, find it highly accepta- 
ble and delightful; yet it will hardly be 
reputed ſuch amongſt the more refin'd 
ſort, even of thoſe who make Pleaſure 
their chief Study, and higheſt Good, 


Nou if there be in every Senſation 
of mere Pleaſure, a certain Pitch or De- 
gree of Ardour, which by being further 
advanc'd, comes the nearer to mere Rage 


and Fury; if there be indeed a neceſſity 


of ſtopping ſomemhere, and determining 
| | -" ON 
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on ſome Boundary for the Paſſion ; where Part . 
can We fix our Standard, or how regu- DY 


. 2 


late: our ſelbes but with regard to Nature, 

5 beyond which there is no Meaſure or Rule 
of things? Now Nature may be known 
from What we ſee of the natural State of 
Creatures, and of Man himſelf, when un- 
prejudic*d by vicious Education. | 
WIIERE happily any one is bred to a 

natural Life, inur'd to honeſt; Induſtry 

and Sobriety, and un- accuſtom'd to any 

thing immoderate or intemperate; he is 

found to have his Deſires and Inclinations 

of this ſort at command. Nor are they 

on this account leſs able to afford him the 

Pleaſure or Enjoyment of the kind. On 

the contrary; as they are more vigorous, 

healthy, and un- injur'd by Exceſs and 

Abuſe, they muſt afford him proportio- 7 
- nate Satisfaction. So that were both theſe 

- | Senſations to be experimentally compar*d ; 

that of 4 virtuous Courſe which belong'd 

to one Who liv'd a natural and regular 

Life, and that of 4 vicious Courſe which 

belong*d to one who was relax d and diſ- 

ſolute; there is no queſtion but Judg- 

n | ment wou'd be given in favour of the for- 

>- mer, without regard to Conſequences, and 

r only with reſpect to the very Pleaſure of 

6 | Sens TER | 551 - 2 | 
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15 to Ane nces ß chi W der, 
with reſpect to che Health and Vigaur of 
the Body 3 there is no need to mention any 


rance of all Improvement, the wretched 


Waſte of TI ime, the Hffeminacy, Slorh, 
Supineneſs, the Diſorder and Loc lenels of 


a thoufand Paſſions, thro fuch a relaxa- 
tion and enervating of the Mind; are all 


of them Effects L apparent, 


1 rad on. 


5 That, A W 


War the Sie 
Intemperance, in reſpect 


3 of this 
Intereſt, 80. 


ciety, and the World; and what the Ad: 


vantages are of a contrary Sobriety, and 


Self- Command, wow'd be to little pur- 


poſe to mention. Tis well known there 
can be no Slavery greater than what is 
conſequent to the W and Rule of 
fuch a Paſſion. Of all other, it is the 
leaſt manageable — Favour or Conceſ- 
ſion, and aſſumes the moſt from Privi- 
lege and * ence. What it coſts us in 
the Modeſty and Ingenuit) of our Natures, 
and in the Faith and Honeſty of our Cha- 
racters, is as eaſily apprehended by any 
one who will reflect. And it will from 
hence appear, . That there is no Paſſion, 


9 * Which in its Extravagance and Exceſs 
more 


thing. The Injury it does the Minu, tho 
leſs noticd, is yet greater. The Hinde- 


. OS. ee - , 8 
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„more neceſſarily occaſions Diſorder and Part 2. 
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NOW as to that Paſſion Which is ef- u 
teem'd peculiarly intereſfing; as having 
for its Aim the Poſſeſſion of Wealth, and 
what we call a Settlement or Fortune 
in the World: If the Regard towards 
this kind be moderate, and in a reaſona- 
| | ble degree; if it occaſion no paſſionate 
„ Purſuit, nor raiſes any ardent Deſire or 
| FF Appetite, there is nothing in this Caſe 
but what is compatible with Virtue, and 


| | wy TT _— * * e 


even ſutable and beneficial to Society. 
The publick as well as private Syſtem is 
advanc'd by the Induſtry, which this Af. 
d fect ion excites. But if it grows at length 
into a real Paſion; the Injury and Miſ- 
e chief it does the Publick, is not greater : 
is | than that which it creates to the Perſon 
f himſelf. Such a one is in reality a Self. 
e | Oppreſſor, and lies heavier on himſelf 
than he can ever do on Mankind. 

la | | 70S 
in How far a CoveTiNG or AvARI- 


s, Þ Tious TrmPEer is miſerable, needs 
a- | not, I think, be explain'd. Who is there 
y | that knows not how ſmall a Portion of 
m | worldly Matters is ſufficient for a Man's 
n, | ſingle Uſe and Convenience; and how 
fs much his Occaſions and Wants might be 
re contracted and reduc'd, if a juſt * | 
ty 
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'Book#.lity were ſtudyd, and Temperance and a 
kay natural Life came once to be purſu'd with 
Se 


half that Application, Induſtry and Art 
which is beſtow'd on Sumptuouſneſs and 


Iuxury? Now if Temperance be in rea- 
ülty fo advantageous, and the Practice as 


well as the Conſequences of it ſo pleaſing 
and happy, as has been before expreſs'd ; 


there is liftle need, on the: other fide, to 
mention any thing of the Miſery attend; 


ing thoſe covetous and eager Deſires after 
things which have no Bounds or Rule; as 
being out of Nature, beyond which there 
can be no Limits to Deſire. For where 
thall we once ſtop,” when: we are beyond 
this Boundary? How ſhall we any way 
fix or aſcertain a thing wholly annatural 
and unreaſonable? Or what Method or 


Regulation ſhall we ſet to mere Imagina- 


tion, or the Exorbitancy of Fancy, in 
add ing Expence to Expence, or Poſſeſſion 


to Poſſeſſion? 


HEN CE that known Reſtleſneſs of co- 


vetous and eager Minds, in whatever State 
or Degree of Fortune they are plac'd ; 


there being no thorow or real Satisfaction, 


but a kind of. Infatiableneſs belonging 
to this Condition. For *tis impoſſible 


there ſhowd be any real Enjoyment but 
in conſequence of natural and juſt Appe- 
tite. Nor do we readily call that an En- 
Jojment of Wealth or of Honour, _ 

| . thro 


concerning Vi Turk. 17 
thro Covetouſneſs or Ambition, the De- Part 2. 


a 

h | fireis ſtill forward; and can never reſt fa- 5 

t tisfy'd with its Gains. But againſt this 9.2. 

d Vice of Covgrous x Ess, there is e- 

- | nough ſaid continually in the World; and 

5s | in our common way of ſpeaking, ©' 4 co- 

gs | © verow, and 4 miſerable Temper has, in 

> | © reality, but one and the ſame Significa- 

o | © tion.“ 097.115 eas 

18 NOR is there leſs ſaid, abroad, as to Emulatin. 

e | the IIls of that other aſpiring Temper, 

e | which exceeds an honeſt Emulation, and 

d Love of Praiſe, and paſſes the Bounds e- 

y | ven of Vanity and Concert: ſuch, I mean, 

as breaks into an enormous PRT DE and 

r | AmszrTron. If one conſiders the Eaſe, 

- | Happineſs, and a thouſand Advantages 

n and Securitys which attend a modeſt Diſþo- 

n | ſition and quiet Mind, ſuch as is of eaſy 
Command, fitted to every Station in So- 

Ii ciety, and able to ſute it-ſelf with any rea- 

„ | ſonable- Circumſtances whatever; twill 

e; not be found neceſſary any further to call 

; | to mind the Excellence and Good of Mo- 

„ |} eration, and the Miſchief and Self. Injury 

g | of immoderate Deſires, and conceited 

e fond Imaginations of perſonal Advantage 

t in ſuch things as Titles, Honours, Prece- 

„ | dencys, Fame, Glory, or valgar Aſtoniſb- 

nent, Admiration and Applauſe. | 


Firs 
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>. Tus toe is obvious, that as the; De- 

ſires of this kind are rais'd, and become 

impetuous, and out of our Command; 

ſo the Averfions and Fears "es 75 en, 
ry part, graw pfoportionabiy ſtrong a 

violent, and the Temper accordingly fuf- 

picious, jealous, ca ptious, ſubject to Ap- 

prehenſions from all Events, and uncapa- 

ble of bearing the leaſt Repulſe or ordi- 

nary Diſappointment. And hence it may 

be concluded, That all Reſt and Secu- 

4 rity 45 to what is future, and all Peace, 

« Contentedneſs and Eaſe & to what is pre- 

« ſent, is forfeited by the aſpiring Paſſions 

« of this emulous kind; and by having 

the Appetites towards Glory and out- 

« ward Appearance thus tranſporting and 

« beyond Command.” Wirft of] 
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Ale. THERE is a certain Temper placed 
[ ___ _ often in oppoſition to thoſe eager and aſpi- 
ring Aims of which we have been fpeak- 
ing. Not that it really excludes: either ar 
the Pa ſſion of Covetouſue f or Ambition, 
but becauſe it hinders their Effects, and he 
keeps them from breaking into open Ac: be 
tion. Tis this Paſhon, which by ſoothing de 
the Mind, and ſoſtning it into an E. ir 
CESSIVRB LoVE of REST and IR Do- H 
LENCE, renders high Attempts impracti- Y w. 
cable, and "repreſents as inſuperable the © co 
1 7 Difficultys 


IJ ͤôiu;,.. 22 


concerning V1R TUE. 


Piſficultys of a painful and laborious Part a. 
Courſe towards Wealth and Honours. VV 


Now tho an Inclination to Eaſe, and a 
Love of moderate Receſs and Reſt from 
Action, be as natural and uſeful to us as 
the Inclinat ion we have towards Sleep; 
yet an exceſſive Love of Reſt, and 2 con- 
trated Averſion to Action and Tmploy- 
ment, ' muſt be a Diſeaſe in the Mind 
equal to that of a Lethargy in the Body. 


How much Action and Exerciſe are 
neceſſary for the Body, let it be judg'd 
by the difference we find in the Conſtitu- 
tions that are accuſtom'd, and thoſe that 
are wholly Strangers to it ; and by the 
different Health and Complexion which 
Labour and due Exerciſe create, in com- 
pariſon. with that Habit of Body which 
we ſee conſequent to an indulg'd State of 
Indolence and Reſt. Nor is the lazy Ha- 
bit ruinous to the Body only. The lan- 
guiſhing Diſeaſe corrupts all the Enjoy- 
ments Of a vigorous and healthy Senſe, 
and carries its Infection into the Mind: 
where it ſpreads a worſe Contagion. For 
however the Body may hold our, tis im- 
poſſible that the Mind, in which the Diſ- 
temper is ſeated, can efcape without an 
immediate Affliction and Diforder. The 
Habit begets a Tedioufnefs and Anxiety, 
which influences the whole Temper, and 
converts the unnatural Reſt into an un- 

EY | happy 
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Book 2. happy ſort of Activity, ill Humour, and 
a Spleen: of which there has been enough 
'=- ſaid above, where we conſider'd the want 


999 O31 PPP TELES aL 
Ts certain that as in the Body, when 


no Labour or natural Exerciſe is us'd, 
the Spirits Which want their due Im- 
ployment, turn againſt the Conſtitution, 

and find work for themſelves in a deſtruc- 
tive way; fo in 4 Soul, or Mind, unex- 
ercis'd, and which languiſhes for want 
of proper Action and Employment, the 
Thoughts and Affections being obſtructed 
in their due Courſe, and depriv'd of their 
natural Energy, raiſe Diſquiet, and fo- 
ment a rancorous Eagerneſs and torment- 
ing Irritation. The Temper from hence 
becomes more impotent in Paſſion, more 
incapable of real Moderation, and like 
prepar'd Fuel, readily takes Fire by the 
leaſt Spark. UN 


As to Intereſt, how far it is here con- 
cern'd ; how wretched that State is, in 
which by this Habit a Man is plac'd, 
towards all the Circumſtances and Affairs 
of Life, when at any time he is call'd to 
Action; how ſubjected he mult be to all 
Inconveniences, wanting to himſelf, and de- 

riv'd of the Aſſiſtance of others; whillt 
being unfit for all Offices and Dutys of 
Society, he yet of any other Perſon my 

— needs 


— 


concerning VI kruk. 


needs the help of it, as being leaſt able to Part 2. 


aſſiſt or ſupport himſelf; all this is ob- 
vious. And thus tis evident, . That to 
have this over- byaſſing Inclination to- 
« wards Reit; this -forthful, ſoft, or 'effe- 


« »inate Temper, averſe to Labour and 
« Tmployment;” is to have an unavoidable 


« Miſchief, and enden Plague,” ,, 


161: 
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on, in 


THUS have we conſider'd the Self- ao: 


Paſſions; and what the Conſequence is of general. 


their riſing beyond a moderate degree. 


Theſe Affections, as Self- intereſting as 


they are, can often, we ſee, become con- 
trary to our real Intereſt. They betray us 
into moſt Misfortunes, and into the grea- 
teſt of Unhappineſſes, that of a profligate 
and abject Character. As they grow im- 
perious and high, they are the occaſion 
that a Creature in proportion becomes 
mean and low. They are original to 
that which we call Selſſhneſß, and give 
riſe to that ſordid Diſpoſition of which 
we have already ſpoken. It appears that 
there can be nothing ſo miſerable in it- 
elf, or ſo wretched in its Conſequence, as 
to be thus impotent in Temper, thus 
maſter'd by Paſſion, and by means of it, 
brought under the moſt ſervile Subjection 
to the World. 4 "BG 
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3 Tas evident withal, that as this Sel- 
e „ fiſareſ increaſes in us, ſo. muſt a certain 
general, Subtlety and Feignedneß of Carriage, which 
naturally accompanys it. And thus the 
Candour and Ingenuity. of our Natures, 
tlie Eaſe and Freedom of. our Minds muſt 
be forfeited ; all Tra# and Confidence in a 
manner loſt ; and Saſpicions, Jealouſ)s, 


. and Ezvys multiply'd. A ſeparate End and 
tere muſt be every day more ftrongly | 
form'd_in us: Generous Views and Motives | - 
laid aſide: And the more we are thus ſen- | . 
fibly disjoin'd every day from Society | 


and; our Fellows; the worſe Opinion | 
we {hall have of thoſe uniting Paſſions Þ 
which bind us in ſtrict Alliance and f} 
Amity with others. Upon theſe Terms 

we muſt of courſe  endeavbnr to ſilence 

and ſuppreſs our natural and good Af. 4 
fections: ſince they are ſuch as wou'd 1 7 
carry us to the Good of Society, againſt | .q 
what we fondly conceive to be our v 
private Good and Intereſt; as has been I h 
ſhewn. F n6367 Thee 


Now d theſe SEILFTSsEH PasS10Ns ff as 
beſides what other ill they are the occaſion Be 
of, are withal the certain means of loſing ve. 
us our natural Aﬀettions; then (by what J Gr 
has been prov'd before) tis evident, Pa. 
That they muſt be the certain means of I ble 
ling us the chief Ezjoymllic.of Lil the 

; and 
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and railing in us thoſe horrid nd. 55 Part 2. 
* natural. Paſs and that Nu 0 82 
* Temper, | which makes Tis 9 0 oe] 
„ FEST Of MisznryYs, 25 the moſt 

« wrerched State of Life: as remains 

for us to ain. 


8. E © T. II. 


Tu Paſſions therefore, which, in the T#1RD 
laſt place, we are to examine, are eie 
thoſe which lead neither to 4 publick nor 4 Unnatural 
- | -private Good; and are neither of any Ad- 4ffettims, 
y | vantage tothe Species ingeneral, or Crea- 

n | ture in particular. Theſe, in oppoſition 

s to 77 ſaakel and natural, we call the UN- 

d | NATURAL AFFECTIONS. 


OW OT 


ce | Or this kind is that UNNATURAL uns 

f. d IN Hu AAN DELIGHT in beholding 

Wer and in viewing Diſtreſs, Cala- 

aft „Blood, Maſſacre and Destruction, 

ur With 2 peculiar Joy and Pleaſure. This 

en has been the reigning Paſhon of ma- 
ny Tyrants, and barbarous Nations; and 
belongs, in ſome degree, to ſuch Tempers 

Nas have thrown off that Cour teouſneſs of 

ion © Behaviour which retains in us a juſt Re- 

ang verence of Mankind, and prevents the 

hat Growth of Harſhneſs and 8 This 

ent, Faſſion enters not where Civility or affa- 

wok ble Manners have the leaſt place. Such is 

Life, the Nature of what we call 800i Bisig, 

and No Le II. 132 that 


Book 2. that in the midſt of many other Corrup- 


tions, it admits not of IN Hu ANIT V, 
or ſavage Pleaſure. To ſee the Sufferance 
of an Enemy with cruel Delight, may 

proceed from the height of Anger, Re- 
venge, Fear, and other extended Self. 

Paſſions: But to delight in the Torture 
and Pain of other Creatures ind ifferently, 
Natives or Foreigners, of our own or of 

another Species, Kindred or no Kindred, 
known or unknown; to feed, as it were, 

on Death, and be entertain'd with dying 
Agonys; this has nothing init accounta- 
ble in the way of Self. Intereſt or private 
Good above-mention'd, but is wholly and 


abſolutely unnatural, as it is horrid and 


Tetulan n. THERE is another Affection nearly re- 


lated to this, which is 4 gay and frolick- 


ſome Delight in what is injurious to others; 


a ſort of WANTON MischikE vous 
NE SS, and Pleaſure in what is deſtructive; 
a Paſſion which inſtead of being re- 
ſtrain'd, is uſually incourag'd in Chil- 
dren: ſo that *tis indeed no wonder if 
the Effects of it are very unfortunately 
felt in the World. For 'twill be hard, 1 
ſuppoſe, for any one to give a reaſon why 
that Temper which was us d to delight in 
Diſorder and Ravage, when in a Nurſe- 
ry; ſhow'd not afterwards find Delight in 
other Difturbances, and be the occaſion : 
«75 | * 9 14 1 10 equa 


concerning ViATuEk. 165 

equal Miſchief in Familys, amongſt Part 2. 
Friends, and in the Publick it-ſelf. But £Y,Y. 
af this Paſſion there is not any foundation 9 
in Nature; as has been explain- q. 
MATIICE, MALTIGNI TY, or IL I- Malienity. 

WI LI, ſuch as is grounded on no Self- 

Conſideration, and where there is no Sub- 

jeX of Anger or Jealouſy, nor any thing 

to provoke or cauſe ſuch a Deſire of doing 

ill to another; this alſo is of that kind of 


FOE oY * 


124 
* 


' Envy too, when it is ſuch as ariſes Eny. 
from the Proſperity or Happineſs of ano- 
ther Creature no ways interfering with 
ours, is of the ſame kind of Paſſion. 


THERE is alſo among theſe, a fort of Moryerep. 
HATRED of MANKIND AND Soci- IO 
ETV; à4 Paſhon which has been known 
perfectly [reigning in ſome Men, and has 718 N 
had a peculiar Name given to it. A large A. 
{hare of this belongs to thoſe who have 
long indulg'd themſelves in a habitual 
Moroſene ſ, or who by force of ill Nature, 
and ill Breeding, have contracted ſuch a 
Reverſe of Affability, and Civil Manners, 
that to ſee or meet à Stranger is offenſive. 
The yery Aſpect of Mankind is a Diſtur- 
bance to em, and they are ſure always to 
hate at firſt ſight. The Diſtemper of. this 
kind is ſometimes found to be in a man- 
W ner 
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Book a. ner National ; but peculiar to tlie more 
Beh ſavage N ations; and a plain ¶ Haracteriſtirt 
lity, Bar- of Unciviliz'd "Mamiers, and Barbarity. 
bh. This is the immediate Oppclire to that A. 
ble Affection, which, in antient E 55 
was term'd * Hoſpitality,” 1. — 2 
Love of Mankind, and ona of Strangers. 


Superſti- Wi may add Tikewike- co che Nümber 
tion. of the zazzrural Paſſions, all thoſe which 
are raid d from S ur ERST IT ION (as be- 
fore- mention d) and from the Cuſtums of 
barbarous Countrys: All which are too 


_ -— Horrid and odious in theinſelves, to need 


any an of rheir' being miſerable. 


Umatural TNHEAE chighe'be other Paſſiohs nam'd, 


Lais. ſuch as unnatural Luſts in foreign Kinds or 
FJßpecies, with vrher Perverſions of the 
amorous Deſire wwirhin bur own,” Zut as 


torhefe Depravitys of Appetit, we: need 


add nothing Here; after what has been 
alxeally ſaid, on whe ey we _— more 


- natural Faſſiom. 


; iel © x: 


Sucht bs dune! 8 Abends 


or Paſſions We can ſtriꝭ ctly call annatural, 
% nd of no Tendency ſo much as to an 

ſeparate or private Good. Others inde 
there (are which have this pions „ but 
are ſo * ant oùt of mes 
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WEED oo rack anon. BE ora bs 
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beyond the common Bent of any ardinary Pa 
Selj-Paſſton, IT ſo pe 7 any rfiey > 
abh — to all focial and natural 4 og afin, 3. 


that they are generally calbd, and may 
be juſtly eſteem ve eee and; monſtrous. 


AmoNG theſe may be reckon'd ſuch Hramy. 
an ENoxMous PRIDE or AMBITION, 
ſuch an A GARE and TYR AN- 
Ny, as wWou'd willingly leave nothing 
eminent, nothing free, nothing proſperous W 
in the World: ſuch an AN GER as wow'd 
facrifice every thing to it-ſelf: ſuch a 
REVENGE as is never to be extin- 
guiſt'd, nor ever fatisfy'd but with the 
greateſt Crueltys: ſuch an InveTER a- 


cy and RAN cOux as ſeeks, as it 


were, 'occaſion to exert it-ſe]f ; and lays 
hold of the leaſt Subject, ſo as often to 
make the weight of its Malevolence fall 


even upon ſuch as are mere e of Pi- 
ty and CompaGion. | 


Txt CHERY. and INGRAT 1TW pp Tracker, 
are in ſtrictneſs mere negative Vices 3“ 
and, in themſelves, no real Paſſions; hav- 
ing neither Averſion or Inclination be- 


longing to them; hut are deriv'd from 
the Defect, Unſoundnefßs or Corr uption f 
the Aſfections in general. But when hee 
Vices become remarkable i in a Charac- 
ter, and ariſe in a manner from. Inclina- 
tion and — 3 when they. are fo for- 


LA ward 
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Book 2. ward and active, as to appear of their 
GYV own accord, without any preſſing/occa- 
ſion; tis apparent = borrow ſomething 
of the mere natural Paſſions, ' and are 

deriv'd from Malice, Envy, and Invetera- 

95 as explain'd above 


* — 8 
* 


Umatural IT may be objected here, that theſe 
Pleaſure in paſſions, unnatural as they are, carry ſtill 
general, © © 22 eee e en ti. a 

2 ſort of Pleaſure with them; and that 
however barbarous a Pleaſure it be, yet 

ſtill it is a Pleaſure and Satisfaction which 

is found in Pride, or Tyranny, Revenge, 

Malice, or Cruelty exerted. Now if it 

be poſſible in Nature, that any one can 

feel a barbarous or malicious Joy, other. 

wiſe than in conſequence of mere Anguiſh 

and Torment, then may we perhaps al- 

low this kind of Satisfaction to be calPd 

Pleaſure or Delight. But the Caſe is evi- 

dently contrary. To love, and to be 

kind; to have ſocial or natural Affection, 

Complacency and Good-Will, is to feel 

immediate Satisfaction and genuine Con- h 

tent. Tis in it-ſelf original Foy, depend- Y px 

ing on no preceding Pain or Uneaſineſs; ti 

and producing nothing but Satisfaction 

merely. On the other ſide, Animoſity, 

Hatred and Bitterneſs is original Miſery 

and Torment, producing no other Pleaſure 

or Satisfaction, than as the unnatural De- 

fire is for the inſtant ſatisfy'd by ſome- 

in, "IR þ 'F | — thing 
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thing that appeaſes it. How ſtrong ſoe- Part 2. 
ver this Pleaſure, : therefore, may appear 


it does but the more imply the Miſery of 
that State which produces it. For as the 
cruelleſt bodily Pains do by Intervals of 
Aſſuagement, produce (as has been ſhewn) 
the higheſt bodily Pleaſure ; fo the fier- 
ceſt and moſt raging Torments of the 
Mind, do, by certain moments of Relief, 
afford the greateſt of mental Enjoyments, 
to _ ho know little of the truer 
kin „ 14 4 1 773 Ang 


TAE Men of gentleſt Diſpoſitions, and Umatural | 
beſt of Tempers, have at ſome time or * 


other been ſufficiently acquainted with 
thoſe Diſturbances which, at ill Hours, 
even ſmall occaſions are apt to raiſe. From 
theſe ſlender Experiences of Harſhneſs 
and ill Humour, they fully know and will 
confeſs the ill Moments that are paſs'd, 


when the Temper is ever ſo little gall'd or 


frettel. How muſt it fare, therefore, 
with thoſe who hardly know any better 
hours in Life; and who, for the greateſt 
part of it, are agitated by a thorow ac- 


tive Spleen, a cloſe and ſettled Malignity, 


and Rancour ? How lively muſt be the 
Senſe of every thwarting and controuling 
Accident? How great muſt be the Shocks 


of Diſappointment, the Stings of Afﬀront, 


and the Agonys of a working Antipathy, 
againſt the multiply*'d Objects of Offence? 


wo A INQUIRY 
Book 2- Nor ean it therefore be wonder'd at, if to 
20 Perſoas thus agitated and oppreſs d, it 

ems a high Delight to appeaſe and allay IN. 

for the While 2 furious and rough Me- 

tions, hy an Indulgence of their Paſſion NY - 

; nh and Revenge. 1 f 


Now as to the 8 of this 
ern State, in reſpect of Intereſt, and 
the common Circumſtances of Life ; up 
on What Terms | Perſon who has in this 

manner loft all that we call Nature, can 
be ſuppos'd to ſtand, in reſpect of the So- 
ciety of Mankind: how he Feels himſelf 
in it; what Senſe he has of his own Diſ- 
poſition towards others, and of the mu- 
tual Diſpoſition of others rowards himſelf; ö 
clus cafily COncely'd. 050 


WA AN Injeyacntor Reſt i is ande for 
one Who is not conſcious of the merited 
Affection ar Love, but, on the contrary, 
of the ill- Will and Hatred of every human 
Soul ? What ground muſt this afford for 

5 Horrour and Deſpair? What foundation 
of Fear, and continual Apprehenſion __ 
Mankind, and from ſuperiour Powers it 
How thorow and 2 muſt be that Me- of 
lanahoh), which being once mov'd, has no is 
ching ſoft or pleaſing fram the ſide of tic 
Friendſhip,” 40 allay or divert it:? Where- 7 
ever ſuch a Creature turns himſelf; 7 
lich gur aaf be caſts his Eye; any 
107 thing 


conceming VI ART u x. 
thing around muſt appear ghaſtly and hor- 
rid; every thing hoſtile, and, as it were, 
bent againſt 4 private and ſingle Being, 
who is thus divided from every thing, and 
at defiance and war with the reſt of Na- 
ture. N 


Ts thus, at laſt, that a MIN D be- 
comes a Mildenneſf; whene all is laid waſte, 
every thing fair and goodly remov'd, and 
nothing extant but what is ſavage and 
deform'd. Now if Baniſhment from one's 
Country, Removal to a foreign Place, or 
any thing that looks like Sol itulle or De- 


ſertion, be ſo heavy to endure; what muſt 


it be to feel this murd Bauiſbment, this 
real Eftrangement from human Commerce ; 
and to be after this manner in a Deſart, 
and in the horrideſt of Solitudes, euen 
when in the midſt of Society? What 
muſt it be to live in this Diſagreement with 
every thing, this 1rrecontilableneſs and Op- 
poſition to the Order and Government of 
the Univerſe ? | 8 


* 


HENCE it appears; That the greateſt 
of Miſerys accompanys chat State which 
is conſequent to the Loſs of natural Affec- 
tion; and That To HAVE THOSE HOR- 
RI D, 'MONS'TROUS, AND UNNATURAL 
AFFECTIONS,-1S TO BE MISERABLE 


CON- 


ix THE HEGHEST DEGREE. 


Part 3. 
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prove what was propos d in the 
beginning. And ſince in the com- 
mon and known Senſe of Vice and ß 


no one can be vicious or ill, ut either, 5050 


| _ 8 I Deficiency 0 or Weakneſs 7 


natural eee 
2. On by the Ci, of th 1 Ale. 
10 0 K by ſuch. as are plainly aue, ; 


2550 maſk follow,” thae! 18 eich of theſe 
are pernicious and deſtructive to the Crea- 
ture, infomuch that his compleateſt State 
of Miſery is made from hence; To UE 
WICKED OR VICIOUS, IS, TO BE Mr 
SERABLE AND UNHAPPY. | 


ich ND ſince every vicious Action muff 
in proportion, more or leſs, help towards 
this Miſchief, | and Self 2 it muſt fol- 
low That EVER vicious ACTION 
MAFST EE 8E unf OUR AND ILL, 


4 * 
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ON the. other fide; ; = Happinef ud 


Gendorf VI a uk has been prov'd from 


the ken Efige of other —— 
uch 
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concerning VAR TUE. = 173 
ſuch as are according to Nature, and the Part 2. 


O cconomy of the Species or Kind. We 
20 have caſt up all thoſe Particulars, from 5 | 
whence (as by way - of Addition and Sub- 
0 ſtraction) the main Sam or general Ac- 
© | count of Happineſs, is either augmented 
- | ordiminiſh'd. And if there be no Article 
„ exceptionable in this Scheme of Moral A. 
rubmetict; the Subject treated may be 
„ ſaid to have an evidence as great as that 
f Which is found in Numbers, or Mathe- 
I maticks. For let us carry Scepticiſm ever 
ſo far; let us doubt, if we can, of every 
thing about us; we cannot doubt of what 
paſſes within our. ſelves. Our Paſſions and 
ks il - Affections are known to us. They are 
certain, Whatever the Objects may be, on 
ſe ech they are employ'd. Nor is it of 
any concern to our Argument how theſe 
e exteriour Objects ſtand:; whether they are : 
E | Realitys, or mere Uluſions ; whether we 
i- | wake or dream. For il Dreams will be 
equally diſturbing: And a good Dream 
(if Life be nothing elſe) will be eaſily 
and happily paſs' d. In this Dream of 
Life, therefore, our Demonſtrations have 
the ſame force; our Batlance. and Oeconomy 
hold good, and our Obligation to VII- 
ru is in every reſpett the ſame. 
Ueox the whole: There is not, I 
m preſume, the leaſt degree of Certainty 
wanting, in what has been ſaid W 
1] | | the 


Books. the Prieecs, of. the peme "© a4 
to the ſenſual ; and even of tre ſenſual, ac. 
LG company'd with good Aﬀettion, and under 4 

; 3 l 

ys reſtrain d, nor any Tring 
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"Wat ry than Beiden ba her has 
Phony ſaid, of the united Strudtyre and Fa- 
brick: of tie Mind, and of thoſe Paſſions 

which conſtitute the! Temprr, or Soul; and 
on which its Happineſs or Miſer ry O imme- 

oy depend It =o been: 1 

In his aon, the impairing of any 

one Part muſt inſtantly tend to the diſ- 
order and ruin of other Parts, and of the 

Whale it-ſelf; thro the neceſſary Conne ion 

and Ballauoe of che Affect ions: "Fhar thoſe i 
very Paſſions thro which Men are vicious, Þ ' 

are of themſelves a Torment and Diſeaſe; N 7 
and that - whatſoever - is done which is 
Anowingly i, muſt be af il Conſaleuſneß, 

and inſproport ibn, as the Act is ill, muſt 
_ -impairant corrupt ſocial Enjoyment, and 
deſtro both '7her1Capadity f kind Affection, 

and he 'Conſcrauſneſi of meriting any ſuch. 
So that neither can we pa te thus in 


Joey or Happineſs with others, or receive 
Sar fa ion from the mutual Kindneſs or 


imagin d Love 0 others : on which how- 
ieverthe. g 


hy founded 2 
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of all our 6 are 
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collec tity I * T u E. 


hy this be the Cale uf pen Helis % 


queney ; and if the State which is conſe» 


quent to this Defechon from Nature, be 
of all other che molt. horrid, opprefive, 


and miſerable ; twill ap ar <« That; to 
« jield-or conſent to um th or immer 
« ral, is 4 Breach Toterenh,.. and leads 20 


the greete#t As: and, That, on the 


« other ſide, Ever) thing - wbich ie an In- 


& provement of Virtue, — * 


6 right Affection and Integrity, is un 


60 . e of Intereſt, and leads to the 


« joyment of Life.” 


Tkus the Wiſdom of what rules, and 
is FigsT and CHIEF in Nature, has 


4 Freren and mot fold tis ff ape Eu- 


made it to be according to the private In- 
to work to- 


rere# and Gad of every one, 
wards hie general Good; Which I a Crea- 
ture ceaſes to promote he + fo far 

8 to bimſelf, and Safes to promote 
his owh Happi inefs and Welfare. He is, 
on this era bis own. Enemy: Nor 
can he any other wife e good or uſeful to 


| himſelf, than as he 8 = to Society, and 


to that Whole of which he is himſelf 4 
Part. So that VIX rug, which of all 
Excellencys and Beautys is the chief, and 
moſt . e that which is the Prop and 
Ornament of human Affairs; which up- 
holds Communitys, maintains Union, 
Friend- 
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Book 2. Friendſhip, and Correſpondence amongſt 
— Men; that by which Countrys, as well as 

private Familys, flouriſn and are happy; 
and for want of which every thing comely, 
conſpicuous, great and worthy, muſt pe- 
riſh, and go to ruin; that ſingle Quality, 
thus beneficial to all Society, and to Man- 
kind in general, is found equally a Happi- 
neſs and Good to each Creature in parti. 
cular; and is that by which alone Man 
can be happy, and without which he can 
never but be miſerab le. 
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"AND, thus, Vir Tue is the Good, and 
Vice the Ill of every one. 
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THE 
MORALISTS, &c. 


o that had never heard 


your Character, PA LEMON 
couꝰd imagine that a Genius 
\LLA fitted for the greateſt Affairs, 
and form'd a-midſt Courts 
and Camara, ſhou'd have fo violent a 
Turn towards Philoſophy and the Schools ? 
Who cow'd believe that one of your Rank 
and Credit in the faſhionable World, 
a_—y ſhou'd 


de ⁰ ee nee REN 
— — — — - 8 — 


be MORALIS TS, 


Part 1. ſnou'd be ſo thorowly converſant in the 
learned one, and deeply intereſted in the 
| Affairs of a People ſo diſagreeable to the 
. reigning Humour of the Age? 


I BeLrixve truly, You are the only 
well-bred Man who wou'd have taken 
the Fancy to talk: Philoſophy in ſuch a 
Circle of good Company as we had round 
us yeſterday, when we were in your Coach 
together, in the Parr. How you cou'd 
reconcile the Objects there, to ſuch Sub- 
jects as theſe, was unaccountable. I cou'd 
enly-conclude, that either you had an 
extravagant Paffion for Philoſophy, to 
quit ſo many Charms for it; or that ſome 
of thoſe tender Charms had an extrava- 
gant Effect, which ſent you to Philoſophy 
__a  _ HERS 


A AS hm and woos — waar . 


IN either caſe I pity'd you; thinking ar 
it a milder Fate, to be, as I truly was, th 
for my own part, a more indifferent Lover. Pl 

was better, I told you, to admire Beau- m 
ty and Wiſdom a little more moderately. ¶ co 
?T was better to ingage ſo cautiouſly as | as 
to be ſure of coming off with a whole ve 
Heart, and a Fancy as ſtrong as ever to- nit 
wards all the pretty Entertainments and 
Diverſions of the World. For theſe, me- 


thought, were 8 wil- s 
lingly-part with, 


or à fine Romantick fa] 
I Pa ſſion in 


„ 


tions 1— 
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Paſſion of one of thoſe Gentlemen whom SeR. 1. 


they calPd Virtwoſo's. 


TRE Name I took to belong in com- 


mon to your Lover and Philoſopher. No 


matter what the Object was; whether 
Poetry, Muſick, Philoſophy, or the Fair. 


All that were enamour'd in any way, 


were in the ſame Condition. You might 


perceive it (I told you) by their Looks, 


their Admiration, their profound Thought” 
fulneſs, their waking ever and anon as 
out of a Dream, their talking ſtill of one 
thing, and ſcarce minding what they 
{aid on any other Subject. Sad Indica- 


Bu't all this Warning ſerv'd not to de- 
ter you. For you, PALEMON, are one 
of the Adventurous, whom Danger rather 
animates than diſcourages. And now no- 
thing will ſatisfy you but to. have our 
Philoſophical Adventures recorded. All 
muſt be laid before you, and ſum'd in one 


compleat Account ; to remain, it ſeems, 


as a Monument of that unſeaſonable Con- 
verſat ion, ſo oppoſite to the reigning Ge- 
nius of Gallantry and Pleaſure. 


I MUST own, indeed, *tis become 
faſhionable in our Nation to talk Politicks 
in every Company, and mix the Diſcour- 

| M 4 {es 
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The MORALISTS, 


Part 1. ſes of State-Affairs with thoſe of Pleafure 
and Entertainment. However, tis cer- 


PHILO- 
S0 PHI. 


Atorals, 


tain we approve of no ſuch Freedom in 


Prr1loSoPHY. Nor do we look upon 
Politicks to be of her Province, or in the 
leaſt related to her. So much have we 
Moderns degraded her, and ſtrip'd her of 
her chief Rights. Dea ones [7 


Lou muſt allow me, PALEMON, 
thus to bemoan Philofophy ; ſince you have 
fore'd me to ingage with her at a time 


when her Credit runs ſo low. We have 


immur'd her (poor Lady!) in Colleges 
and Cells; and have ſet her ſervilely to 


{ſuch Works as thoſe in the Mines. Em- 


piricks, and Pedantick Sophiſts are her 
chief Pupils. The Schook-Swllags/m, and 
the Elixir, are the choiceſt of her Pro- 
ducts. So far is ſhe from producing Stateſ- 
men, as of old, that hardly any Man of 
Note in the Publick cares to own the leaſt 
Obligation to her. If ſome few maintain 


their Acquaintance, and come now and 


then to her Receſſes, tis as the Diſeiple of 


Quality came to his Lord and Maſter; /«- 


cretly, and by Night, 


Bur as low as PHiLosorPny is re- 
duc'd ; if Morals be allow*d belonging to 
her, Politics muſt undeniably be hers. 
For to underſtand the Manners and Con- 
ſtiturions of Men in common, tis _ 

: ary 


r 


— 
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fary to ſtudy Man in particular, and know Se&. x; | 
the Creature, as he is in himſelf, - before VW 


we canfider him in Company, as he is in. 
tereſted in the State, or join'd to any Ci- 
ty or Community. Nothing is more fa. 


miliar than to reaſon concerning Man in 


his Confederate State and National Rela- 
tion; as he ſtands ingag'd to this or that 
Society, by Birth or Naturalization : Vet, 
to conſider him as a Citizen or -Commo» 
ner of the World, to ſearch his Pedegree 
in Nature, and view his End and Conſti- 
tution in it, muſt paſs, it ſeems, for fome 
intricate or over- refinꝰd Speculation. i 


IT may be properly alledgid ö rhaps, 


as 2 Reaſon for this general Shyneſs in Mo- 


ral Inquirys ;. that the People to whom it 


has principally belong'd to handle theſe 


Subjects, have done it in ſuch a manner 


as to put the better Sort out of counte- 


nance with the Undertaking. The ap- 
propriating this Concern ta mere Scholaſ- 
ticks, has brought their Faſhion and Air 
into the very Subject. There are formal 
Set-Places, where, we reckon, there is e- 
nough faid and taught on the Head of 
theſe graver Subjects. We can give no 
quarter to any thing like it in good Com- 
pany. The'leaſt mention of ſuch matters 
gives us a diſguſt, and puts us out of hu- 
mour. If Learning comes a- croſs us, we 
count it Pedextry ; if Morality, tis Preach- 
ing. | ONE 


| 
| 
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186 Tile MORALIS TS, 
— Ox muſt own this however as a real 
piſadvantage of our modern Converſa- 
tions; that by ſuch a ſcrupulous Nicety 
they loſe thoſe Maſculine Helps of Learn- 
ing and ſound Reaſon. Even the Fair 
Sex, in whoſe Favour we pretend to make 
this Condeſcenſion, may with reaſon de- 
ſpiſe us for it, and laugh at us for aiming 
at their peculiar Softneſs. Tis no Com- 
pliment to them, to affect their Manners, 
and be pas Our Senſe, Language, 
and Style, as well as our Voice, and Per- 
fon, ſhowd have ſomething of that Male- 
Feature, and natural Roughneſs, by which 
our Sex is diftinguiſh'd. And whatever 
Politeue ſi we may pretend to, *tis more a 
Disfigurement than any real Refinement 
of Diſcourſe, to render it thus delicate. 


mm Sth. 
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Sale. No Work of Wit can be eſteem'd per- 
fect without that Strength and Boldneſs 
of Hand, which gives it Body and Pro- 
portions. A good Piece, the Painters ſay, 
muſt have good Muſcling as well as Co- 
louring and Drapery. And ſurely. no Wri- 
ting or Diſcourſe, of any great moment, 
can ſeem other than enervated, when 
neither ſtrong Reaſon, nor Antiquity, nor 
the Records of Things, nor the natural 

Hiſtory of Man, nor anything that can 
be calld Xnomledg, dares accompany it; 
except perhaps in ſome ridiculous m_ 
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verſation; if be triumphs in the Debate, 
and gives his own Wiſdom the advan- 
tage over the World's; he may be liable 


MISC. V. chap. 2. 
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which may give it an Air of Play and Sect. z. 
Dalliance. © | A 


THIS brings to my Mind a Reaſon I 

have often ſought for; Why we Moderns, 

who — o much — nee. and E/- - 
ays, are ſo ſparing in the way of * Dr x- PT 
— uE; — 4 3 found . 
the politeſt and beſt way of managing | 
even the graver Subjects. The truth is; = 
*twou'd be an abominable Falſhood and 
belying of the Age, to put ſo much good 
Senſe together in any one Converſation, 
as might hold out ſteddily, and with 
plain Coherence, for an hour's time, till 
any _ Subje& had been rationally ex- 
amin'd. TE 0 5 


To lay Colours, to draw, or deſcribe * 
againſt the Appearance of Nature and 
Truth, is a Liberty neither permitted the 


Painter nor the Poet. Much leſs can the 


Philoſopher have ſuch a Privilege; eſpeci- | 
ally in his own Caſe. If he repreſents his 
Philoſophy as making any Figure in Con- 


ä 


See above Treatiſe III. Part 1. 5. 3. And below, 


to 


The MORALISTS, 


' Part 3.to und Raillery, and poſſibly be made 
. Fable of. e 


— & 


4 Fable. Ts faid of the Lion, that being in ci- 


vil Conference with the Man, he wiſel 
refus d to yield the Superiority of — 
to him, when inſtead of Fact, the Man 
produc'd only certain Figures and Repre- 
ſentations of human Viftorys over the 
Lion-kind. Theſe Maſter-pieces of Art 
the Beaſt diſcover ta be wholly of hu- 


man Forgery : and from theſe he had 


good right to appeal. Indeed had he ever 
in his life been witneſs to any fuch Com- 


bats as the Man repreſented to him in the 


way of Art; poſhbly the Example might 
have mov'd him. But ald Statues of a 
Hercuretes, a TRHESEus, or Other 
Beaſt-Subduers, cou'd have little power 
over _ _ he _ 1% rar = 
any fuch living Antaganift capable to diſ- 

— the Field Wich him. 2 A 


WI need not wonder, therefore, that 
the fort of Moral Painting, by way of 


Dialogne, is ſo out of fafhion;' and that 


we no: more of theſe Philoſophical 
Portraitures, now a- days. For where are 
the Originals? Or what tho you (PALE- 
MON) or I, by chance, have lighted on 
fuch a one; and pleas'd gur-ſelyes with 
the Life ? Can you imagine it ſhowd make 
4 good Picture? Y 


YOU 


— 


to take Party inſtantly. I. 
being kept in ſuſpence. The Examina 
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YOU know too, that in this 4: 
demicł Philoſophy, which I am to pref 
you with, there is a certain way o Que 


tioning and Doubting, which no-wiſe 


ſutes the Genius of our 5 Men love 
hey can't bear 


tion torments em. They want to be rid 
of it, upon the eaſteſt terms. Tis as if 
Men fancy'd themſelves drowning, when- 
ever they dare truſt to the Current of 
Reaſon. They ſeem hurrying away, 
they know not whither; and are ready to 
catch at the firft Twig. There they chuſe 
afterwards to hang, tho ever ſo inſecure- 
ly, rather than truſt their Strength to bear 
dem above Water. He who has got hold 
of an ypot heſis, how ſlight foever, is ſa- 
tisfy'd. He can preſently anſwer every 
Objection, and, with a few Terms of Art, 
give an account of every thing without 
trouble. | | 


loſophy of the Alchymifts prevails ſo much: 
fince it promiſes ſuch Wonders, and re- 
quires more the Labour of Hands than 
Brains. We have a ſtrange Fancy to be 


Sect. 1. 
8 
Acade- 


* 


TISs no wonder if in this Age the Phi- Alchymiſts. 


Creators, a violent Deſire at leaſt to know 


the Knack or Secret by which Nature does 
all. The reſt of our Philoſophers do but 
> 
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Dugma- 
fiſts. 


Part 1. aim at that in Speculation, which our Al- 
| chymiſts aſpire to in Practice. For with 
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ſome of theſe it has been aQually under 
deliberation how to make Man, by other 


Mediums than Nature has hitherto pro- 


vided. Every Sect has a Recipe. When 


you know it, you are Maſter of Nature: 
you ſolve all her Phenomena : you fee all 
er Deſigns, and can account for all her 


Operations. If need were, you might, 
perchance too, be of her Laboratory, and 
work for her. At leaſt one wou'd ima- 
gine the Partizans of each modern Se& 
had this Conceit. They are all Ax CHI 
MEDES'S in their way; and can make a 
World upon eaſier Terms than he offer'd 
to mode one. 5 | 


IN ſhort ; there are good Reaſons for 


our being thus ſuperficial, and conſequent- 


ly thus dogmatical in Philoſophy. We 
are too lazy and effeminate, and withal a 
little too cowardly, to dare doubt. The 
deciſive way beſt becomes our Manners, 
It ſutes as well with our Vices as with 
our Superſtition. Which-ever we are 
fond of, is ſecur'd by it. If in favour of 
Religion we have eſpous'd an Hypotheſis, 
on which our Faith we think depends; 
we are ſuperſtitiouſly careful not to be 
looſen'd in it. If, by means of our ill 
Morals, we are broken with Religion ; 
tis the ſame Caſe ſtill: We are as 11 
e afrai 
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afraid of Doubting. We muſt be ſure to Sect. x. 
fay, „It cannot be; and! *Tis Demon- A 


« ftrable : For otherwiſe Who knows ? And 


« not to kyow, is to yield! Y—— 


Tuus we will needs know every thing, 
and be at the pains, of examining nothing. 


Of all Philoſophy, therefore, how abſo- 
lutely the moſt diſagreeable muſt that ap- 


pear, which goes upon no eſtabliſh'd Hypo- 
theſis, nor preſents us with any flattering 
Scheme, talks only of Probabilitys, Suſ- 
pence of Judgment, Inquiry, Search, and 
Caution not to be impos'd on, or deceiv'd ? 


This is that Academick Diſcipline in which Anticnts. 
formerly * the Youth were train'd : when 


not only Horſemanſhip and Military Arts 
had their Publick Places of Exerciſe ; but 
Philoſophy too had its Wreſtlers in repute. 


Reaſon and Wit had their Academy, and 


underwent this Trial; not in a formal 


way, apart from the World; but openly, 


among the better ſort, and as an Exerciſe 
of the genteeler kind. This the greateſt 


Men were not aſham'd to practiſe, in the 


Intervals of Publick Affairs, in the higheſt 
Stations and Employments, and at the 
lateſt hour of their Lives. Hence that 
way of DiaLoGue, and Patience of De- 


bate and Reaſoning, of which we have 


—— 


* Above, Treatiſe III. page 333, &c. and Notes. 
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Fart t. ſcarce a Reſemblance leſt in any of our 
NY 'V Converſations, at this feaſbn of the World. 


$ 7 


CON SID ER then, denon what 
onr Pickure is like to prove: and how 


it will appear; eſpecially in the Light 
you have unluckily choſen to ſet it. * 
Who wou'd thus have confronted Philoſo- 


phy with the Gaiety, Wit, and Humour 


_ of the Age If this, however, can 


be for your Credit, I am content. The 


Project is your own. Tis you who have 


match'd Philoſophy thus unequally. There- 
fore leaving you to anſwer for the Suc- 


ceſs, I begin this inauſpicious Work, which 


my ill Stars and you have aſſign'd me; 
and in which I hardly dare ask Succour 
of the Muſes, as Poetical as I am oblig'd 
to ſhew my-ſelf in this Enterprize. 


SECT. I. 
« FY WRETCHED State of Man- 
c 


kind! Hapleſs Nature, thus 
to have err'd in thy chief Workman- 


c ſhip— Whence ſprang this fatal 


« Weakneſs? What Chance or Deſtin! 
« ſhall we accuſe? Or ſhall we min 
« the Poets, when they ſing thy Tragedy 
«© (PRowETHEUuUs!) who with thy ſtoln 
« Celeſtial Fire, mix'd with vile Clay, 


&« didit 


[ 


| | 

We} | | | 

| « didſt mock Heaven's Countenance, and Sect. 2. 
« in abuſive Likeneſs of the Immortals SV | 
« mad'ſt the Compound MAN; that "= 
« wretched Mortal, i to himſelf, and | 


> « Cauſe of lt to all. 2085. | 
Wu r fay you, PALEMON, to this | | 
Rant, now upon ſecond thoughts? Or Mn 


| have you forgot *twas juſt in ſuch a ro- 
mantick Strain that you broke out againſt 
1 Human Rind, upon a Day when every 
> thing look'd pleaſing, and the Rind it-ſelf 
> | (I thought) never appear'd fairer, or 
. made a better ner? 


Bur *twas not the whole Creation you 
; thus quarrePd with: Nor were you ſo out 
r of conceit with al Beauty. The Verdure 
1 of the Field, the diſtant Proſpects, the 4 
I gilded Horizon, and purple Sky, form'd . 1 
y a ſetting Sun, had Charms in abun- I 
dance, and were able to make impreſſion | 
on you. Here, PaLEMO N, you allow'd 
me to admire as much as I pleas'd ; when 
at the ſame” inſtant, you wow'd not bear 
my talking to you of thoſe nearer Beautys 
of our own Kind, which I thought more 
natural for Men at our Age to admire. 
Your Severity however cou'd not ſilence 
me upon this Subject. I continu'd to 
plead the Cauſe of the Fair, and advance 
their Charms above all thoſe other Beau- 
tys of Nature. And when you took ad- 
. vantage 


r 7 Oo 7 
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vantage from this Oppolitivn, to thew How 


uüttle there was, of Nature, and how much 


Callantry. 


of Art in what I admir” , L made the beſt 
Apology I cou'd ; and fig iting for Beauty, 
kept the Field as long as there was one 
Fair-one preſent. ect 50-24:2 118 
cod iN "boy cut, Genius 
ſtood inclin'd to Poetry, 'wonder'd. moſt 
to find you on a ſudden grown 1d out of 
conceit with our Modern. Poets, and G2 


OT 


 lante Writers; whom 1 quoted to you as 


Authoritys in behalf of the Fair Sex, and 
their Prerogative. Vo acknowledg gd it 


to be true indeed, what had been ob- 


ſerv'd by ſome late Wits.; « That GAL 
„ LAN 8 Y. Was of 4 modern ; Growth, * And 
wel it might be ſo, you though t, without 
diſhonour to the ntiénts; Who under- 
ſtood Trath and at ure ky well to admit 
ſo ridiculous : an eig. 


As s in vain, men, thei” TT 
up this Shield in my defence. 155 did my 
Cauſe. no ſervice, when in behalf of the 
Fair I pleaded all the fine things that are 


their advantage. You attack'd. the ver y 
Fortreſs of Gallantry, ridicuPd the Point of 
Honour, with all thoſe nice Sentiments 
and Cer emonials which belong to it. You 
damn'd even our Fayourite Novels; thoſe 


dear  tyeer natural, Pieces, writ moſt of 
em 
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em by as Fair Sex themſelves. In ſhort, Sect. 2. 
this Whole Order and Scheme of Wit CARL 
bu condemitd abſolutely, as falſe, mon- 
ſirous, and,Gotnicx; quite out of the 
' 8 way of Natute, and fprun 15 the mere 
prey” of C Vidal) alid Knipht-Errantry. 
For at a time when this My ery of Gal- 


ö lantry carr whey along with it. the Notion of 
f dough Fe ar When ie Fair Were 
| irnéſfes, and, in a ma mer, Partys 


> | to' Feats of Arms, 'enterd into all the | 
i 1 05 of War and Combat, and were : i 
1 on by. dint of Launce and manly Prow- I 
1 ig tas not altogether. abſurd (you. | 
chou ht) on fuch a foundation as this, to f 
5 pay * em Homage and Adoration, make | 
a em the Standard of Wit and Manners, l 
ut and bring Mankind under their Laws. 

1 But in a Country Where no Jhe⸗ Saints , 

ut are worſhi p'd by any Authority from Re- 

| gion, ad as impertinent and ſenſleſs, 

ul * it Was profane, to deify the Sex, raiſe 

em to a Capacity above what Nature 

had allow'd, and treat em with 4 4 Reſpect 

Which in the natural way of Love they 

themſelves were the apteſt to complain of. 


to 

N. ank E for the Moral Part, t was 
9 moſt extraordinary ( yoo aid) to ſee the 

* Licentiouſne(s this iſh courtly Hu- 
10 mour had eſtabliſh'd i in ide World. What 

5 ſuch a flattering way of Addreſs to all the 


Ser in common cou'd mean; you knew 
. N 2 not; 


: 
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Part 1. not; unleſs it were to render em wholly 


CHSAFND 
Gallantry. 


common indeed, and make each Fair-one 
apprehend that the Publick had a right to 
her ; and that Beauty was too communi- 
cative and divine a 'Thing, to be made a 
Property, and confin'd to Oze at once. 


MEAN while our Company began to 


leave us. The Beau-Moxde, whom you 


had been thus ſeverely cenſuring, grew off 
apace: for it grew late. I took notice 
that the approaching Objects of the Night 
were the more agreeable to you, for the 
Solitude they introduc'd; and that the 
Moon and Planets which began now to 


appear, were in reality the only proper 


Company for a Man in your Humour. 


For now you began to talk with much 
Satisfaction of natural Things, and of all 
Orders of Beautys, M x n only excepted. 
Never did I hear a finer Deſcription than 
you made of the Order of the Heavenly 
Luminarys, the Circles of the Planets, and 


their attendant Satellites. And you who 


wou'd allow nothing to thoſe fair earthly 
Luminarys in the Circles which juſt now 
we mov'd in; you, PALEMON, who 
ſeem'd to overlook the Pride of that 
Theatre, began now to. look out with 


 Raviſhment on this other, and triumph 


in the new Philoſophical Scene of Worlds 
unknown, Here, when you had es 
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well ſpent the firſt Fire of your Imagina- Sect. 2. 
tion, I wow'd have got you to reaſon more 


calmly with me upon that other Part of 
the Creation, your own Kind; to which 


(I told you) you diſcover'd ſo much A- ar. 
verſion, as wou'd make one believe you a 0. 


compleat 'T 1m oN, or Man-hater. 


« Can you then, O PHILOCIEASõ, 
(faid you in a high ftrain, and with a 
moving air of Paſſion) “Can you be- 
« lieve me of that Character? Or can 


« you think it of me in earneſt, that be- 


« ing Man, and conſcious of my Na- 
« ture, I ſhou'd have yer ſo little of Hu- 
« manity, as not to feel the Affections of 
« Man? Or feeling what is natural to- 
« wards my Kind, that T ſhowd hold 
« their Intereſt light, and be indifferently 
« affected with what affects or ſeriouſly 
concerns them? Am TI ſo ill a Lover 
« of my Country? Or is it that you find 
«© me indeed ſo ill 4 Friend? For what 
« are all Relations elſe? What are the 
“Ties of private Friendſhip, if that to 
„Mankind be not obliging? Can there 
« be yet a Bond in Nature, if That be 


«none? O PRHILOCLESs! Believe me 


„hen I fay I feel it one, and fully prove 
© its Power within me. Think not that 
& I wowd willingly break my Chain: 
Nor count me ſo degenerate or unna- 
* tural, as whilſt T hold this Form, and 
N 3 « wear 
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Part 1. wear a human Heart, chat I. fhoy? 
throw off Love, Compaſſinn, Kindnef 


% and not befriend Ma adit 


q # 4 


« what, Treacherys | hät Diſorders ! 


© was fill'd with godly, Rows of Com. 
« pany, how peaceful all appear'd ?!—— 
„What Charms there are in publick Com. 
„ panys! What Harmony in Courts and 
« Courtly Places! How pleas'd is every 
Face! How courteous and humane the 
« general Carriage and Behaviour 
„ Who that thus ſaw us Mankind, and 
« ſaw no more, wou'd not believe our 
« Earth 4 very Heaven? What Foreigner 
(the Inhabitant, ſuppoſe, - of ſome near 
« Planet) when he had travel'd hither, 
“ and ſurvey'd this outward Face of 
things, wou'd think of what lay hid 
* beneath the Mask? — But let him 
« ſtay a While. Allow him leiſure; till 
& he has gain'd a nearer View, and fol- 
„ lowing our diſſolv'd Aſſemblys to their 
particular Rereſſes, he has the power of 
ſeeing em in this new Aſpect, Here 
© he may behold thoſe Great Men of the 
« Miniftry, who not an hour ago in pub- 
« lick appear'd ſuch. Friends, now plot- 
* ting craftily each other's Ruin, with the 
Ruin of the State it-ſelf, a Sacrifice to 
their Ambition. Here he may fee too 
# thoſe of a ſofter kind, who knowing 


"IF = TO uTY 


Ar theſe words, you may remember 


I. diſcover'd the fooliſh Lightneſs of my 
Temper, and laugh'd aloud ; which 1 
cowd hardly hope you wou'd have par- 
don'd, but that I freely told you the true 
reaſon. It was not for want of being af- 
fected with what you ſpoke. I only ima- 


gin'd a more particular Cauſe had pro- 


vok'd you, when having paſs'd over the 


Ambitious, you were coming full-charg'd 


againſt the People of a ſofter Paſſion. At 
firſt, I look'd on you as deeply in the 
Spleen : But now I concluded you in Love, 
and ſo unhappily ingag'd as: to have rea- 
ſon to complain of Infidelity. © This, 
« thought I, has mov'd PA LEMON thus. 
Hence the /ad World! Here was that 
* Corruption, and thoſe Diſorders he la- 
« mented ! : | 
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« not Ambition, follow only Love. Yet Seck. 2. 
# (PrILOGLES) who wou'd think it 


+ * 


AFTER I had beg'd pardon for my case of 


rude Mirth, which had the good fortune Ill. 


however to make ſome Change in your 
Humour; we fell naturally into cool Rea- 


loning about the: Nature and Cauſe of 


ILL in general: © Thro what Contin- 
* gency, What Chance; by what fatal Ne- 


« ceſſity, what Will, or what Permiſſion it 


came upon the World; or being come 
| 4. * Once, 
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“ once, ſhowd ſtill ſubſiſt.“ This * I 
quiry, which with ſlight Reaſoners is eaſily 
got over, ſtuck hard, I found, with one 
of your cloſe Judgment and Penetration. 
And this inſenſibly led us into a nice Cri- 
ticiſm of NA TuRK E; whom you ſharply 
arraign'd for many Abſurditys you thought 
her guilty of, in relation to Mankind, and 


— 


Fain wou'd I have perſuaded you to 


think with more Equality of NAT uRE, 
and to proportion her Defects a little bet- 
ter. My Notion was, that the Grievance 
lay not altogether, in one part, as you 
plac'd it; but that every thing had its ſhare 
of Inconvenience. Pleaſure and Pain, 


Beauty and Deformity, Good and Ill 


ſeem'd to me every-where interwoven ; 
and one with another made, I thought, a 
pretty Mixture, agreeable enough, 1n the 
main. *Twas the fame, I fancy'd, as in 
ſome of thoſe rich Stuffs, where the 
Flowers and Ground were oddly put to- 
gether, with ſuch irregular Work, and 
contrary Colours, as look'd ill i the Pat- 
tern, but mighty natural and well zz the 


Piece. 


Bur you were ſtill upon Extremes. 
Nothing wou'd ſerve to excuſe the Faults 


— 
* 


Treatiſe IV. in the Beginning. 
45 | or 
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or Blemiſhes of this Part of the Creation, Sect. 2. 
MAN KIND; even tho all beſides were 


fair, without a Blemiſn. The very Storms 
and Tempeſts had their Beauty in your 
account, thoſe alone excepted which aroſe 
in Human Breaſts. *Twas only for this 
turbulent Race of Mortals you offer*d to 
accuſe Nature. And I now found why 
you had been ſo tranſported with the Sto- 


ry of ProMETHEuS. You wanted ſuch 


an Operator as this for Mankind: And 
79 were tempted to wiſh the Story cou'd 
ave been confirm'd in modern Divinity; 
that clearing the Supreme Powers 6f any 
Concern or Hand 1n the ill Workmanſhip, 
you might have the liberty of inveighing 
againſt it, without Profaneneſss. 


THIS. however, I told you, was but a 
ſlight Evaſion of 'the Religious Poets a- 
mong the Antients. Twas eaſy to an- 
ſwer every Objection by a PRO ME] 
THEUS: as, Why had Mankind origi- 
« nally ſo much Folly and Perverſeneſs? 


« Why ſo much Pride, ſuch Ambition, 


« and ſtrange Appetites? Why ſo many 
« Plagues, and Curſes, entaild on him 
and his Poſterity ? P—PrRoMETHEUS 
was the Cauſe. The Plaſtick Artiſt, with 
his unlucky hand, ſolv'd all. "Twas 
« His Contrivance (they ſaid) and He 
was to anſwer for it.” They reckon'd 
it a fair Game, if they cou'd gain 4 ſingle 

BE... 
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auſe of 
III. 
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at, Here and pur the Evil Cauſe farther 
off. If the people ask d a Queſtion, they 


told em 4 Tale, and ſent em away fatil- 
fy'd. None but a few Philoſophers wou'd 
be ſuch Buſy-bodys (they thought) as 
to look beyond, and ask a fecond Que 
. Ü Jo 956 4 ning: 


— 


© Axv in reality, contini'd I, tis not to 


be imagin'd how {eryiceable 4 Tale is, to 


amuſe others beſides mere Children; and 


bow much eaſier the Generality of Men 
are paid in this Paper-Coin, than in Ster- 
ling Reaſon. We ought not to. laugh fo 
much at the Indian Philoſophers, who to 


ſatisfy their People how this huge Frame 


of the World is ſupported, tell 'em tis 


by an Elephant. And the Elephant 


how? A ſhrewd Queſtion! but which 
by no means ſhou'd be anſwer'd. Tis 
here only that our Indian Philoſophers are 


- 
* 


to blame. They ſhow'd be contented with 


the Elephant, and go no further. But they 
have 4 Tortoiſe in reſerve; whoſe Back, 
they think, is broad enough. So the Tor- 
toiſe muſt bear the new Load: And thus 
the matter ſtands worſe than before. 


Tux Heathen Story of PRomETHEUs 
was, I told you, much the fame with this 
Indian one: only the Heathen Mytholo- 
gilts were ſo wiſe as not to go beyond he 
fit Remove, A ſingle PROMETHE Us 
| was 
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was enough to take the Weight from SeR. 2. 
Jeb They fairly made Jo VE a Stats VV 


er-by. He reſolv'd, it ſeems, to be 
Neuter ; and ſee What wou'd come of 
this notable Experiment; how the dan- 
gerous Man-moulder wou'd proceed; and 
what wou'd be the Event of his Tamper- 
ring. —— Excellent Account, to fatisfy 


. 


the Heathen Vulgar! But how, think 


you, wou'd a Philoſopher digeſt this ? 
For the Gods (he wow'd fay preſently) 
« either cou'd have hinder'd Prome- 
© THEUS'S Creation, or they cou'd not. 
If they cowd, they were anſwerable 
“for the Conſequences ; if they cou'd 
„not, they were no longer Gods, being 
thus limited and controul'd. And whe- 
« ther PROME THEUus were a Name for 


« Chance, Deſtiny, a Plaſtick Nature, or 


* an Evil Demon; whatever was deſign'd 
„by it, *twas {till the ſame Breach of 
© OMNIPOTEN CE.” 


THAT ſucha hazardous Affair as this 
of Creation ſhou'd have been undertaken 


by thoſe who had not perfect Foreſight as 


well as Command, you own'd was neither 
wile nor juſt. But you ſtood to Fore- 
ſight, You allow'd the Conſequences to 
have been underſtood by the Creating 
Powers, when they undertook their Work: 
and you deny'd that it wow'd have been 
better for them to have omitted it ; tho 

they 
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Part 1. they knew what wou'd be the Event. 


— NgJ 


e *Twas better ſtill that the Project 
ſhou'd be executed, whatever might 
& become of Mankind, or how hard ſo- 


« ever ſuch a Creation was like to fall 


on the generality of this miſerable Race. 
© For *twas impoſſible, you thought, but 
“Heaven muſt have aQed ſtill for the 
belt. So that even from this Miſery 
© and ILL of Man, there was undoub- 
«'tedly ſome Go op ariſing; ſomething 
“ which over-ballanc'd all, and made full 
Ls 


1 

THIS was a Confeſſion I wonder'd 
indeed how I came to draw from you: 
And ſoon afterwards I found you ſome- 
what uneaſy under it. For here I took up 
your own part againſt you, and ſetting 
all thoſe Villanys and Corruptions of Hu- 
man Kind in the ſame light you had done 


juſt before, I put it upon you to tell, 


where poſſibly cou'd be the Advantage or 
Good ariſing hence; or what Excellence 
or Beauty cou'd redound from thoſe Tra- 
gical Pictures you your-ſelf had drawn fo 
well after the Life. Whether it muſt not 
be a very ſtrong Philoſophical Faith, 
which ſhowd perſuade one that thoſe diſ- 
mal Parts you ſet to view were only the 
ry Shades of a fine Piece, to be 
reckon'd among the Beautys of the Crea- 
| tion: 
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tion: Or whether poſſibly you might look Sect. 2, 
upon that Maxim as very fit for Heaven, SV 
which I was ſure you did not approve at : 
1 all in Mankind; “Jo do ILL, that Goop 
might follow“. „ 


t TEIsõ, I aid, made me think of the 
manner of our modern PROMETHEUS's, 
ie Mountebanks, who per form'd ſuch Won- 


ders of many kinds, here on our earthly 
f Stages. They cou'd create Diſeaſes, and 
make Miſchief, in order to heal, and to re- 

ſtore. But ſhou'd we aſſign ſuch a Prac- 

tice as this to Heaven? Shou'd we dare to 
q make ſuch Empiricłs of the Gods, and 
" | fuch 2 Patient of poor Nature? © Was 
1 « this a reaſon for Nature's Sicklineſs? 


« Or how elſe came ſhe (poor Innocent) 
P | © tofall ſick, or run aſtray? Had ſhe been 
© | © originally healthy, or created ſound 22 
” | © fri; ſhehad ſtill continu'd ſo. Twas 


1. « no Credit to the Gods to leave her de- 
kA ſtitute, or with a Flaw which wou'd 
* „ coſt dear the mending, and make them 
4 © Sufferers for their own Work.“ — 

4 I'Was going to bring Ho MER to 


witneſs for the many Troubles of Jo VE, 
10 the Death of SAR E DON, and the fre- 
quent Croſſes Heaven met with, from the 
Fatal Siſters. But this Diſcourſe, T ſaw, 
diſpleas'd you. TI had by this time plain- 
ly diſcover'd my Inclination to SCE. 
I's 751 * e. 
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ISN. And here not only Relzg ius 
was objected to me, but I was reproach'd 


- 


were join'd together in the Charge you 


made againſt me, when ,you_ſaw I ad- 


her*d to nothing: but was now as ready 
to declaim againſt the Fair, as I had been 
before to plead their Cauſe, and defend 


A. 


the Moral of Lovers. This, you faid, 


was my conftant way in all Debares : I 
was as well pleas'd with the Reafon on 
one ſide, as on the other: I never troubPd 
my-ſelf about the Succeſs of the Argu- 
ment, but laugh'd ſtill, whatever way it 
went; and even when I convinc'd others, 
peyer ſeem'd as if I was convinced my- 


I Owxn?D to you, PAL EM ON, there 
was Truth enough in Thur Charge. For 
above all things I lov'd Eaſe ; and of all 
Philoſophers thoſe who reaſon'd moſt at 
their Eaſe, and were never angry or dil- 
turb'd; as thoſe call'd 8 C EHT ICR, you 
own'd, never were. I look*d upon this 
kind of Phzloſophy as the prettieſt, agrec- 
ableſt, roving Exerciſe of the Mind that 
cowd be. The other kind, I thought, 
was painful and laborious ; „ To keep 
« always in the Limits of one Path; to 
« drive always at 4 Point; and hold pre. 
« ciſely to Dear Men, at a venture, 1 
; | e HE 


roo on the accoutit of that Galautry which 
Fhad fome time before defended. Both 


F r 


A Rnavs0Dr. 


« rain,” - Beſides, ng Way hurt no body. 
I was always the firſt to com | on any 
occaſion; and for Matters of, Religion, 
was further from Profaneneſs and erro- 
neous, Doctrine than any one. I cou'd 


never have the Sufficiency to ſhock my 


Spiritual and Learned Superiours. I was 
the furtheſt from leaning to my own Un- 
derſtanding: nor was I one, who exalted 
Reaſon, above Faith, or inſiſted. much upon 
what the Dogmatical Men, cally Demon; 
[ration, and dare oppoſe to the Sacred 


Myf erys of Religion, And to ſhew you 


(continu'd 1) how, impoſſible tis, for the 


7 


Men of our ſort eyer eto err from the Ca- 


1 


 tholick and Eſtabliſh'd Faith, pray conſi- 


der; That whereas Others pretend to ſee 
with their own; Eyes, what. is propereſt 
and beſt for em in, Reli | 
FLO 39 7 © 2 5 ans 6 _ WIKIS 13.1 a L 
parts, pretend ngt to. ſee with any other 
than 05 5 of aur, Spiritual Guid . Nei- 


* 2 8832 


ther dg, we fed judg.thoſe, Guides 


« Tux TRuT EH: A Point, in all appea- 8 
“ rance, very unfixt, and hard to aſcer- 


ion; /e, for gur 


our-ſelyes ;, but, ſubmit to chem, as they 


you who are, Rationaliſts,, and 
walk. by Reaſon, in every thing, pretend to 
225 all things, whilſt you my little 
or nothing: We for our parts know no, 
Ne EN lieve all. re tg 


n Mort, 


* * 7 
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only ask'd me coldly, Whether with 
„ that fine ScEYTICIS M of mine, I 
4 made no more diſtinct ion between Sin- 
«'cerity and Inſincerity in Actions, than! 
4 did between Truth and Falſhood, Right 
« and Wrong, in Arguments? 8 


I Duxs r not ask what your Queſtion 
drove at. I was afraid I faw it too pla in- 
ly; and that by this looſe way of talking, 
which I had learnt in ſome faſhionable 
Converſations of the World, I had given 
you occaſion to ſuſpect me of the worſt 
ſort of Srepticiſm, ſuch as ſpar'd nothing; 


but overthrew all Principles Divine and 


Moral. © Dy 


* Fox&@rve me (faid I) good Parr 


MON: you are offended, I ſee, and not 
without cauſe. But what if I ſhou'd en- 
deavour to compenſate my Sceptical Mil- 
behaviour, by uſing a known Sceprick Pri 
vilege, and aſſerting ſtrenuouſly the Cauſe 
T have hitherto oppos'd ? Do not imagine 
that I dare aſpire ſo high as to defend Re- 
veal'd Religion, or the Holy Myſterys of 
the Chriſtian Faith. I am unworthy of 
ſuch a Task, and ſhou'd profane the Sub- 
jet. Tis of mere Philoſophy T ſpeak: 
And my Fancy is only to try what I yer 
A eme 


. . ICE —— ———— — 
wh 9 TY — 
N 


HERE I ended; and in return, you 


juan]. — bt 


ARA ODL. 


eſtabliſn what I have N to Wwoſen in 
the _— of T Ns” 


5 


20 
muſter. up thence; to make head a gainſt SeQ. 3. 
the chief Arguments of Atheiſm, a meer GW 


Your' Project, nid 5 big fair to bein. 


reconcile me to your Character, which 1 
was beginning to miſtruſt. For as averſe 
as I am to the Cauſe of I heiſm, or-Name 


of -D#1-3T, when taken in a ſenſe exclu- 


five of Revelation; I conſider ſtill that, 
in ſtrictneſs, the Root of all is TREISN; 
and that to be a ſettled Chriſtian, it is ne- 
ceſſary to be firſt of all 4 go TrersT. 
For Theiſm can only be oppos'd to Poly- 
theiſm, or Atheiſm. Nor have I patience 
to hear the Name of Dx ISA (the higheſt 


of all Names) decry'd, and ſet in „ 


tion to Chriſtianity. As if our Religion 


* not on the Belief of a ſingle Supreme 
„Being. Or as if the firm and rational 
* Belief of ſuch a Being, on Philoſophi- 
* cal Grounds, was an improper Qualifi- 
cation for believing any thing further.“ 
Excellent Preſumption, for thole who na- 
turally incline to the Disbelief of Revela- 
tion, or who thro ae able a e 
dom 1 this Kina — 


ther in good Earneſt, and thorow Sinceri- 
ty, you intend to advance any thing in 
Vo I. II. O fav our 


« was a kind of Ma agich which depended - 


Bt UT let 1 me hear 3 'd you) whe. | 


2 r 
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Part 1. favour of that Opinion which is funda- 
— mental to all Religion; or whether 
deſign only to divert our: ſelf with the 

Subject, as you have done hitherto ? 

4 Whatever your Thoughts are, PH1L0- 
© cuts, Tamrefolv'd to force em from 

& you. - > Lou can no longer plead the Un- 

<« ſutableneſs of the Time or "Place to ſuch 

grave Subjects. The (gaudy Scene is 

« over with the Day. Our Compan 

have long ſince quitted the Field. An 

< the ſolemn Majeſty of ſuch a Night as 

4 this, may juſtly ſute with the pro- 

« foundeſt MTs or molt. ſerious 

* Diſcour 


Tus 1 MON, you enn to 
urge me; till by neceſſity I was drawn 
into the following rv of e peg Eu. 
8 8 | 


2 'E 8 NO « { 
8 | E 4 C | T. 


* mall find than; ald 1 (taking 1 
grave Air) that it 4s poſſible for me 
to be ſerious; and that tis probable I am 


tre io, for good and all. Your Over- 0 
riouſneſs a while eg at ſuch an un- « 
ſeaſonable Time, may have driven me 41 
perhaps into a cn Extreme, by op- MW «'; 
poſition to your melancholy Münsen. But WW «', 
D en now a bettet Idea of chat Melan. H « 1 


n : 3 85 IF choh 


0 


1 RAPSODY. . . 


650% you diſcoyer'd ; and N g Sect. 3. 


the luer Turn you were pleagd to NY 

give it, I am perfuaded it has, 4 different 

Foundation from ally of thoſe fantaſtical 

Ca ſes 1 then ath n'd.to.it. © Loy xs, LOVE. 
oubrleſs, I. e bottom: but a no: 

« bler Love 0 ſuch as übe r 

45 1. inſpire.” — 


Here, in mi Tata, 1 e to raiſe 
15 Voice, and imitate OE. dlemn Way 
ch Had been teaching me 5  Kpowing 
= you are,  coritinu d I, well-know! e 
« and experienc'd in all the Degrees and 
« Orders of Beauty, in all the myſterious Beau. 
& Charms of tt 4 particular Forms ; ; you 
5 rife to What 5 more 1 and With 

«a larger Heart, .and Mind more com; 


F. prefienſive, y bin a Ki ſeek that 


4 which is hi. wet the kin Not cap- * 
© tivated by the Lineaments of a fair 
n Face, or the well-drawn Proportions 
4 of 2. human Bod) dy, you view the Life 
« it-felf, and embrace rather the Mind 
" Whg adds the Luſtre, and renders - 
4 chiefly amiable, _ bg 


6 Nox & is the Swoyment ot ſuch a fig Society. 
. gle Beauty ſufffcient to farisfy ſuch an 
» 5 Soul. It ſeeks how to combine 
« more Beautys, and by what Coalition, 

© of theſe, . to form a beautiful Society. 
4 views Communitys, Friendſhips, Re- 
Vo I. II. O 2 4 lations, 
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Part 1, © lations, Dutys; and conſiders by what 
Harmony of particular Minds the ge- 


Virtue. 


“e neral Harmony is 4 and Com- 
mon. Meal eſtabliſh'd. | 


Ns R farisfy'd, even with Public 
« Good in one Community of Men, 


4 frames it-ſelf a nobler Object, and With 


« enlarg'd Affection ſeeks the Good of Man- 
« kind, It dwells with Pleaſure amidſt 
&« that Reaſon, and thoſe Orders on which 
« this fair Correſpondence and goodly In- 
« tereſt is eſtabliſh'd. Laws, Conllitu 
4 tions, Civil and Religious Rites, all 

& that civilizes or poliſhes rude Mankind, 


| « the Sciences and Arts, Philoſophy, Mo- 


. Univerſe. © 


*'rals, Virtue; the flouriſhing State of 
e human Affairs, and the Perkection of 
“ human Nature; theſe are its delightful 
6 Proſpects, and this the Charm of Beau- 
th 10 which attracts it. n 


2 STI EI ardent in this Purſuit (uch 


4. is its Love of Order and Perfection) it 
4 reſts not here; nor fatisfys it-ſelf with 
& the Beauty of a Part; but extending 
« further its communicative Bounty, ſeeks 


t the Good of All, and affects the Intereſt 
eee Proſperity. of the Whole, True to 


its native World and higher Country, 


« tis here it - ſeeks Order and Perfection; Þ 


E 1 the beſt, and hoping ſtill to 
FF 2 6 da Juſt a ana wiſe SF 1 5 
N A] ND 


1 $1 10174. * ; | » 


Monſters ariſe, not thoſe from Libyan 


| © thought) and working thus abſurdly, is 
„ contemn'd, the Government of the 
| World arraign'd, n WADE y made 


* ſhow why Nature errs, and how ſhe 
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« ys np ſince all Hope of this were vain 60D. 
„ and'idle, if no Univerſal Mind preſided; 
« ſince” without ſuch a ſupreme Intelli- 
« gence and providential Care, the diſ- 
« trated Univerſe muſt be condemn'd to 
4 ſuffer infinite Calamitys; *tis here the 
„ generous Mind labours to diſcover that 
healing Cauſe by which the Intereſt of 
« the Whole is ſecurely eſtabliſh'd, the 
Beauty of Things, and the univerſal 
« CO” happily ſuſtain'd. 


1:6 Tais, 1 is in nnn 
« of your Soul: and This its Melancho- ad mal 
* ly; when unſucceſsfully purſuing the 
* ſupreme Beauty, it meets with dark- 
“ning Clouds which intercept its Sight. 


* Defarts, but from the Heart of Man 
more fertile; and with their horrid Aſ- 
4 pet caſt an unſeemly Reflection upon 
© NATURE. She, helpleſs (as ſhe is 


| 
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* Mu ch is alledg'd in aeg to 
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= came thus impotent and erring from an 
4 nerring Hand. But I deny ſheerrs ; 

* and when ſhe ſeems moſt 1gnorant or 

= « perverſe 
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Part 2.“ perverſe in her Productions, I aſſert her 
i rf even then as Wiſe and provident, as in 
and moral. her goodlieſt Works. For "tis not then 
that Men complain of the World's Or. 

< der, or abhor the Face of Things, xhen 

they ſee various Intereſts mixt and in- 

4 tertering; Natures ſubordinate, of dil. 
ferent kinds, oppos'd one to another, 

“ and in their different Operations fub- 

„ mitted, the higher to the lowen. ?Tis 

** on the contrary, from this Order ef in. 

*« feriour and ſuperiour Fhings, that we 

% admire the * World's Beauty, founded 
thus on Cantrarietys: , whilſt from ſuch 

* yarious and diſagreeing. Principles, 

* Univerſal Concord is eſtablilh'd; . 


A. — "HI" 8 


4 
0 
00 
Tus in the ſeyeral Orders of Ter- 
« reſtrial Farms, 4 Reſig nation is requir'd, | « 
4 A Sacrifice and mutual] yield ing of Na- | © 
& tures one to another. The Vagerables 6 
« by their Death ſuſtain the Animals: 
« and Animal-Bodys diflolv'd enrich the F « 
Earth, and raiſe again the Yegetable | « 
% World. The numerous Inſects are re- 
© duc'd by the ſuperiour Kinds of Birds | « 
« and Beaſts: and theſe again are check d 
„ by Man; who in his turn ſubmits to 
* other. Natures, and reſigns his Form 3 
« Sacrifice in common to the reſt of Things. 
ene 
* See MISC, v. chap. 1. towards the end, what is i © 
cited in'ths.Netes from tae anfient Aut her 00 c hy i 
"RY - TI 0 N 
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4 And if in Natures ſo little exalted or 8e 
« pre-eminent above each other, the Sa- 
« crifice of Intereſts can appear ſo juſt ; 
“how much more reaſonably may all in- 


4 feriour Natures be ſubjected to the ſape- 
( viour Nature of the World! That World, 
4% PALEMO N, Which even now tranſ- 
« ported you, When the Sun's fainting 
Light gave way to theſe bright Conftel- 


« to contemplate. 


« HERE are'thoſe Laws which . 


« not, nor can ſubmit to any thing 


l 
= 
1 
* 
. 
5 
s | © lations, and left you this Wide Syſtem 
e 
d 
h 
4 


« low.” The Central Powers, which hold 

© the laſting Orbs in their juſt Poize and 
Movement, muſt not be controuPd to 
tf. | © favea fleeting Form, and reſcue from 


(„the Precipice a puny Animal, whoſe 


a> | © brittle Frame, howe'er protected, muſt 
es | © of it-ſelf fo ſoon diffolve. © The am- 


s: “ dient Air, the inward Vapours, 


ble | © is nutrimental or preſervative of 


he “ impending Meteors, or whatever 


the 
elſe 
this 


re- © Earth, mult operate in a natural Courſe: 
ds | © and other Conftitutions muſt fubmit to 
d © the good Habit and Conſtitution of the 


K all- ſuſtaining Globe. . 


the animal Kinds are oft afflicted, 


« LET us not therefore wonder, if 
„by Earthquakes, Storms, peſtilential 
* Blaſts, nether or upper Fires, or Floods, 


and 


O 4 « whole 
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Fart 1.“ whole Species perhaps involv'd at once 


ll natural « 
and moral. 
ic - 

2 
cc 


Fee“ in common Ruin: But much leſs let 


ce 


us account it ſtrange, if either by out- 
ward Shock, or ſome interiour Wound 


from hoſtile Matter, particular Animals 
are deform'd even in their firſt Concep- 
tion, When the Diſeaſe invades the 
Seats of Generation, and ſeminal Parts 
are injur'd and obſtructed in their accu- 
rate Labours. Tis then alone that 


monſtrous Shapes are ſeen: Nature ſtill 
working as before, and not perverſly or 


erroneouſly; not faintly, or with feeble 
Endeavours; but Oerpower'd by 4 /«- 


periour Rival, and by another Nature's 


* juſtly conquering Force. 


Non need we wonder, if the inte- 


ce 
« 
(e 


Good, 
4 
c 


riour Form, the Soul and Temper, par- 
takes of this occaſional Deformity, and 
ſympathizes often with its cloſe Partner. 


- Conſidering the Strictneſs of this Rela- 


tion, who can wonder, if from a Body 
originally impure, corrupt, diſtorted, a 
like Soul ariſes? Who is there can won- 
der either at the Sickneſſes of Senſe, or 
the Depravity of Minds inclos'd in ſuch 
frail Bodys, and dependent on ſuch 


* pervertible Organs? 


HERE then is that Solution you re- 
quire: and hence thoſe ſeeming Ble- 
miſhes caſt upon Nature. Nor is there 


IRAHAPSO DT. 


4 and every corruptible and mortal Na- 
« ture by its Mortality and Corruption 
« yields only to ſome better, and all in 
& common to that beſt and higheſt Nature, 
„ which is incorruptible and immortal.“ 


I SCARCE had ended theſe Words, 
&er you broke out in admiration; asking 
what had befall'n me, that of a ſudden I 
had thus chang'd my Character, and en- 


ter'd into Thoughts which muſt certainly, 


you ſuppos'd, have ſome Foundation in 
me, ſince I cou'd expreſs them with ſuch 
ſeeming Affection as J had done. 


O, Sarip I, PALE MON] that it had 
been my fortune to have met you the 
other day, juſt at my Return out of the . 
Country, from 4 Friend whoſe Converſa- 
tion had in one day or two made ſuch an 


Impreſſion on me, that I ſhow'd have ſu- 


ted you to a Miracle. You wou'd have 
thought indeed that I had been cur'd of 
my Scepticiſm and Levity, ſo as never to 
have rally'd more, at that wild rate, on 
any Subject, much leſs on theſe which 
are ſo ſerious. TT ne 


Tz uLy, faid you, I cou'd wiſn 1 had 


met you rather at that time, or that thoſe 


good 


217 
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Nast 2. good and ſerious Impreſſions of your 
WYV Friend had without interruption. lafted 


3 -  WravEtver they were, I told you, 
PaLRMON, I had not ſo loſt 'em neither, 
but I cou d eaſily, as you faw, revive em 
on occaſion ; were I not afraid. Afraid! | 

faid you. For 'whoſe fake, good Pur fl 
Fools, I intreat you? For mine, or 

your own? For both, reply'd I. For 
tho I was like to be perfectly cur'd of my 
Srepticiſm; twas by what. I thought worſe, ! 
Ruhl. downright Ent huſſaſm. You never knew ! 
\ 
1 

f 


a more agreeable EX THUSLAST! 


Were he my Friend (faid you) I 
ſhow'd hardly treat him in ſo free a man- f 
ner. Nor ſhou'd I, perhaps judg that to b 
be Euehufiaſm which you ſo freely term 4 
fo. I have a ſtrong ſuſpicion that you 0 
injure him. Nor can I be fatisfy'd till t. 
I hear further of that ſerious Converſa - | 
tion for 'which you tax him as Enthu- ff 3 

ex 
a 


W 
INus v confeſs (faid 1) he had no- 


thing of tlat ſavage Air of the vulgar « 
Enthuſiaſtick Kind. All was ſerene, ſoft, < 
and harmonious, The manner of it was * 
more after the pleaſing Tranſports of thoſe | * 
antient Poets you are often charm'd with, 2 


than after the fierce unſociable way of 
- TRIO: -.. 1 | modern 


. i” 
— — — f £ P * Y 4 
| . T 90 8 \ 
« %./ LM > . 3 — i © a — 


modern Zalots; thoſe ſtarch'd gruff Gen-Sect. 3 
Aae Who guard Religion as Bullys do a 


— © 


irels, and give us the while a very in- 
different Opinion. of their Lady's Merit 
and their own, Wit, by. 5 — what 
they neither allow to be inſpected by o- 
chers, nor care themſelyes to examine in 
! a. fair light. But her C PU anſwer for 
it; there was nothing of Diſguiſe or 
r Paint. All Was ir, open, and genuine, 
r | a5 Nature her-ſelf. TWas Nature he was 
y || inlove with: Twas Nature he. ſung: And 
e, Þ if any ons, might be {aid to have 4 natural 
y | Miſtreſs, my Friend certainly might, 
whoſe. Heart was thus ingag d. But 
Lo vk, I found, was every where the 
1 | fame. And tho the Object here was very 
n- | fine; and the Paſſion it created very no- 
to ble; yet Liberty, I thought, was finer than 
m all: And I who never car'd to ingage in 
» | other Loves of the leaſt continuance, was 
il || the more afraid, I told you, of this which 
a. | had ſuch a power with my poor Friend, 
as to make him appear the perfecteſt Ex- 
THUSIAST in the world, / Humour only 
excepted. For this was ſingular in him, 
* That tho he had all of the Enthuſiaft, 
« he had nothing of the Bigot. He heard 
« eyery thing with Mildneſs and Delight; 
* and bore with me when I treated all 


Tas me 
ofe , his Thoughts as viſionary; and when, 
th, “ Sceptick-like, I unravel'd all his Sy 
of & tems.” | 

ern 1 7 HERE 
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N Here was that Character and Deſcrip. 
Enthuſiaſt. . 2. 1. 2 | 91 ee 
tion which ſo highly pleasd- you, that you 
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wou'd hardly ſuffer me to put an end to it. 
Twas impoſſible, I found, to give you 
ſatisfaction, without reciting the main of 
what paſs'd in thoſe tᷓ Pays between my 
Friend and Me, in our Country-Retire- 
ment. Again and again I bid you beware: 
4 You knew not the danger of this Philo- 
6e ſophical Paſſion ; nor confider*d What you 


might poſſibly draw upon your: elf, 


© and make me the Author of. I' was 
far enough engag'd already: and you 


< were puſhing me further, at your own 


« hazard.” 


AI cou'd fay made not the leaſt 
impreſſion on you. But rather than pro- 
ceed any further this night, T engag'd,: for 
your ſake, to turn Writer, and draw up 


the Memoirs of - thoſe two Philoſophical 


Days; beginning with what had 'paſs'd 
this laſt Day between our- ſelves; as I have 
accordingly done (you ſee) by way of 
Introduction to my Storx. 

B this time, being got late to Town, 
ſome hours after the lateſt of our Compa- 
ny, you ſet me down at my own Lodg- 
ing; and.thus we bad Good-night. 
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PRHILIO CIES to PALEMuOx. 


I might well have thought it hard, 

= when Iawak'd the next Morning, 
to find my-ſelf under poſitive Engagements 
of proceeding in the ſame Philoſophical 
way, without intermiſſion, and upon har- 
der terms than ever. For *twas no longer 


\ FTER ſuch a Day as Yeſterday, 


the agreeable Part of A Companion that 1 


had now to bear. Your Converſation, * 


PaLEMON, Which had hitherto ſupported 
me, was at an end. I was now alone; 
confin*d to my Cloſet; oblig'd to meditate 
by my-ſelf; and reduc'd to the hard Cir- 
cumſtances of an Author, and Hiſtorian, in 


the difficulteſt Subject. : 


Bur here, methought, propitious Hea- 
ven, in ſome manner, aſſiſted me. For if 
Dreams were, as Ho MER teaches, ſent 
from the Throne of Jo E; I might con- 

1 clude 
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Fart z. clude I had a favourable one, of the 2rue 
| às I recolletted my-ſelf, gave me a clear 
and perfect Idea of what I deſir'd fo ear- 

neſtly to bring back to my Memory. 


T Found my: ſelf tranſported to a 
diſtant Country, which preſented a pom- 
pous rural Scene. It was a Mountain not 
far from the Sea, its Brow adorn'd with 
antient Wood, and at its foot a River and 
well-inhabited Plain : beyond which the 
Sea appearing, clos'd the Proſpect. 


No ſooner. had 1 | conlider'd the Place, 
than I diſcern'd- it to be the very ſame 
where I had talk'd with THEO UE s the 
try. I look d about to ſee if I cou'd find 
my Friend; and calling THEOCTESII IIe 
awak'd. But ſo powerful was the Im- A 
preſſion of my Dream, and ſo perfect the 1 
dea raisd in me, of the Perſon, Words, It 
and Manner of my Friend, that I coud  * 
now fancy my-ſelf philoſophically inſpir d, 
as that Roman Sage by his Ken 
and invited, on this occaſion, to try Dy 
Hiſtorical Mus x. For juſtly might 
hope for ſuch A ſſiſtance in behalf of TRE- 
©OCLEs,. who ſo lov'd the Myſes, and was, 
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TO RET URN therefore to that ori. 
ginal rural Scene, and that Fieroirt GR 
x1 us, the Companion and Guide of my 
firſt Thoughts in theſe profounder Subjetts: 
I found him the firſt Morning with his be- 
lov'd Mantanan Mus t, roving in the Fields; 
where, as I had been informd at his 
Houſe, he was gone out, after his uſual 
way, to read. The moment he ſaw me, 
his Book vaniſh'd, and he came with 
friendly haſte to meet me. After we had 
embrac'd, I diſcover'd my Curioſity to 
„ know what he Was reading; and ask'd, 
e || © if it were of a ſecret kind, to which 1 
e „ cou'd not be admitted?ꝰ On this he 
n. | ſhew'd me his Poet; and looking plea- 
4 | fattly, Now tell me truly, faid he, P a 1- 
1 || toctts, did you not expect ſome more 
n a Book than this? I ond 
I did ; conſidering his Character, which 
1s, I took to be of ſo contemplative a kind. 
ed And do you think, ſaid he, that with- 
24, out being contemplative, one can truly 
% liſh theſe Diviner Poets? Truly (faid 
n) I) I never thought there was any need of 
is growing contemplative, or retiring from 
ix- © fie World, to read VIX IL or Ho- 
as, I $A CE. gx 


> mw TT * te 


You have nam'd Tio, faid he, Who Retire 
an hardly be thought ſo very like ; e _ 
9 5 they 
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Part a they were Friends, and equally good 
N Poets. Yet joining 'em, as you are pleas'd 
mew, todo, I wou'd willingly learn from you, 

whether in your opinion there be any Diſ- 
poſition ſo fitted for reading em, as that 
in which they writ themſelves. In this] 
am ſure they both join'd heartily; to love 
Retirement: when. for the. ſake of ſuch a } 
Life and Habit as you call contemplative, Þ : 
they were willing to ſacrifice the higheſt I 1 
Advantages, : Pleaſures, and Favour ofa l 
Court. But I will venture to ſay more in It 
favour of Retirement: That not only I 1 
the beſt Authors, but the beſt Company, n 
require this ſeaſoning.” Society it-ſelf tl 
cannot be rightly enjoy'd without ſome : 
W 


Abſtinence and ſeparate Thought. All 
grows inſipid, dull, and tireſom, with- 
out the help of ſome Intervals of Retire- 
ment. Say, PriLoCLEs, whether You | 
your-ſelf have not often found it ſo? Do to 
you think thoſe Lovers underſtand the In- G0 
tereſts of their Loves, who by their good- If thc 
will wou'd never be parted for a mo- 
ment? Or wou'd they be diſcreet Friends, 
think you, who wou'd chuſe to live toge- 
ther on ſuch Terms? What Reliſh then 
muſt the World have (that common World 
of mix'd and undiſtinguiſh'd Company) 
without a little Solitude; without ſtep 
ping now and then aſide, out of the Road 
and beaten Track of Life, that tedious Cir: 
cle of Noiſe and Show, which force 
| . weary'd 


weary'd Mankind to ſeek relief from every Sect. 1. 
P 75 7 % 7 


Zy your Rule, ſaid I, TyuzacLis, 

there ſhou'd be no ſuch thing as Happi- 

neſt or Good in Life, ſince every Enjoy 
ment wears out ſo ſoon; and growing 

painful, is diverted by ſome other thing; 

„ and that again by ſome other; and fo. on. 

ſt Lam fure, if Solitude be as a Remedy or 
a 

n 


Diverſion to any : thing in the World, 

there is nothing but what may ſerve as 
y I Diverſion to Solitude; which wants it 
y, more than any thing beſides. And thus 
there can be no Gaod which is regular or 
ae conftant. - Happineſs is a thing out of 
iche way, and never to be found but in 


ou | O Pawitocres, reply'd he, I rejoice Hapyineſs. 

Do to find you in the purſuit of Happireff and 

n. Good; however you may wander. Nay, 

xd. tho you doubt whether there be that Thing; 

ao: yet if you reaſon, tis ſufficient; there is 
ax ſtill. But ſee how you: have una- 

ge- wares engag'd your-ſelf! For if you have 

den deſtroy'd all Good, becauſe in all you can 

rd think of, there is nothing will conſtantly 

y) hold fo; then you have ſet it as a Maxim 

ep: (and very juſtly in my Opinion) © That 

Nothing can be Good but what is Conſtant.” 


ene 
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CLIO 
Happineſs. 


Good, 


ges, and the ſhort-liv'd Go op expires. 


tell me any thing in Life that was not of 


Pleaſure. 


current Notion of Good is not ſufficient to 


The MORALISTS, . 


IT Own, faid I, that all I know <& 
worldly Satisfaction is inconſtant. The 
Things which give it, are never at a ſtay: 
and the Good it-ſelf, Whatever it be, de- 
pends no leſs on Humour than on Fortune. 
For that which Chance may often ſpare, 
Time will not. Age, Change of Temper, 
other Thoughts, a different Paſſion, new 
Engagements, a new Turn of Life, or 
Converſation, the leaſt of theſe are fatal, 
and alone ſufficient to deſtroy Enjoyment. 
Tho the Object be the ſame, the Reliſb chan- 


But I ſhowd wonder much if you cou'd 


as changeable a Nature, and ſubject to 
the ſame common Fate of Satiety and 
Diſguſt. 


I FIND: then, reply'd he, that the 


ſatisfy you. Vou can afford to ſcepticixe, 
where no one elſe will ſo much as heſitate. 
For almoſt every one philoſophizes dogma- 
tically on this Head. All are poſitive in 
this, „That our real Good is PL EV; 
SUR E. 8 2 l e FV 


Ix they wou'd inform us: © Which (ſaid 
“ I) or What ſort,” and aſcertain once the 
very Species and diſtinct Kind; ſuch 4 


A RuAPSOD T. 3 


Pleaſure are ſynonymous ; when every 
thing that pleaſes us is calld PLRASuRE, 
and we never chuſe or prefer hut as we 
pleaſe, tis trifling tO ſay, 5 4 Pleaſare- 15 


as to fay, We chuſe what we think eligi- 


« lights or pleaſes us. The Queſtion is, 
« Whether. we are rightly pleard, and 
« chuſeas we ſbou d do? For as highly 
plead as Children are with Baubles, or 
with whatever affects their tender Senſes; 
we cannot in our Hearts ſincerely admire 


of any extraordinary Good. Yet are their 
Senſes, we know, as keen and ſuſceptible 
of Pleaſure. as our own. The ſame Re- 
I fleQtion is of force as to. mere Animals, 
the who in reſpect of the Livelineſs and Deli- 
to cacy of Senſation, have many. of 'em the 
ze; advantage of us. And as for ſome low 
ate. and ſordid Pleaſures of Human Kind; 
na-. ſhou'd they be ever ſo laſtingly enjoy'd, 
in and in the higheſt credit with their En- 
joyers; I ſhou'd never afford em the name 
of Happineſs or Good. 5 


Wou”p you then appeal, ſaid he, from 


the the immediate Feeling and Experience of 


mult conſtantly remain the ſame, and equally Sect. 1. 
eligible at all times; I ſhow'd then perhaps SWY 
be better ſatisfy d. But when Wil and 


our Good.. For this has as little meaning 


ble : and, We are, pleas'd. with what de- 


their Enjoymext, or imagine em Poſſeſſors 
Janne, 
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* 


I not à hopbiſh Life che height of ſome 
Mens Wiſhes? You Wou'd not ask'me 
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one ho is e aud l with what 
he 1 14 ba 40 | | 


Mo Þ ae: 1 ſhow et: Gail 
75 For is there that fordid Creature on 

earth, HO does not prize his on Enjch- 
nem Does not the frowardeſt, the moſt 
rancorous diſtemper'd Creature do "as 
much? Is not Malice and Crueſty of 
the higheſt © reliſh with ſome Natures? 


ſurely to enumerate the ſeveral Species of 
Senſations, which Men of certain Taſtes 
have adopted; and own'd for their chief 


Plexfure and Delight. For with ſome 


Men even Diſeaſes have been thought £ 
valuable and worth the cheriſhing, mere- r 
ly for the Pleaſure found in allaying the If ha 
Ardor of an irritating Senſation. And to be 


theſe abſurd Epicures thoſe other are near be 


a-kin, who by ſkudy'd Provocatives raife 
unnatural Thirſt and "Appetite, and to © 
make way for freſh Repletion, prepare If 5 
Emtitks, às the laſt Deſert ; the ſooner to 
renew the Feaſt. Tis Aid, 1 know, pro- 

verbially, That Taſtes We different, 2 
4 fun fi got be diſputed.. And J remember 
ſome ſuch Motto as this placd once on 2 
Deviſe, which was found ſutable to the 
Notion. A Fly was repreſented feeling on 


4 certain Lump. 5 ood, 1 
2955 1 Ville, 


f 
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vile, Was ee to the Animal. There Se. x. 

Was on Abſurdity in the 7 . ſhou'd N 

. — — een brutiſh 0 W © 
— yp; and "fold a 

alen 8920 3 ſhew me ua Sot in 
ſolicary, Debe uch, or a Tyrant in the 

Exerciſe of his Cruelty, with this Motto 

over him, to forbid m/ Appeal; I ſbou'd 

hardly be brought to think the better of 

his Enjoyment : Nor can I poſſibly. ſuppoſe 

that a mere ſordid Wretch, _— a" baſe 

abject Soul, and the beſt Fortune in the 

World, was er cs Oe of any real En- 

Joon OLE! | 


By. af Zeal, reply'd THEOCLES, . 
which vou have ſhewn in the refuting a 
yrong Hy potheſis, one-wou'd 1 imagine you 
had in reality ſome Notion of 4 rig; and 
began to think that there might poſſibly 
be ſuch a thing at aft as Good. - 


| W ate” there. is. ſomething x GREET — 
Good, and more like it than another, I 
iree, ſaid I, to own. But what — 
Coop is, I am ſtill to ſeek, and muſt 
therefore wait till you can better inform 
me. This I only know; That either 
All Pleaſure is 1 or only Some.“ 


12 237 ⁵T—[᷑ðL8 


the I 44, then every kind of Senſuality muſt 
ol. be precious and deſirable: If Some 2 


yer hen we are to ſeeks what Kind; and dif- 
fle, P 3 cover, 
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Part 2. cover, if we can, what it is that diſtin. 


WWW 
Pleaſure, 
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guiſhes between one Pleaſure and another; 
and makes one indifferent, ſorry, mean; 
another valuable, and worthy. And by this 


Stamp, this Character, if there be any 
ſuch, we muſt define Good ; and not by 


Pleaſure it-ſelf; which may be very great, 
and yet very contemptible. Nor can any 


one truly judg the Value of any imme- 


diate Senfation, otherwiſe than by judg- 
ing firſt of the Situation of his own Mind, 
For that which we eſteem a Happineſs in 
one Situation'of Mind, is otherwiſe thought 
of in another. Which Situation therefore 
is the juſteſt, muſt be conſider'd ; © How 
« to gain that Point of Sight, whence pro- 
« bably we may beſt diſcern; and How 
to place our-ſelves in that  unbiaſs'd 
« State, in which we are fitteſt to pro- 
J 512 4557, 990007 02 


O Pr1iLocrLEes, reply'd he, if this be 
unfeignedly your Sentiment; if it be poſ- 
ſible you ſhowd have the Fortitude to 
with-hold your Aſſent in this Affair, and 
go in ſearch of what the meaneſt of Man. 
kind think they already nom fo certainly; 
tis from a nobler Turn of Thought than 
what you have -obferv'd in any of the 
modern Scepticks you have convers'd with. 
For if I miſtake-not, there are hardly any- 
where at this day a ſort of People mot 
939990 3 peremp 


n 
peremptory, or who deliberate leſs on the Seck. 1. 
choice of Good. They who pretend to 
ſuch a Scrutiny of other Evidences, are 
the readieſt to take the Evidence of the 
greateſt Deceivers in the World, their own 
Paſſions.” Having gain'd, as they think, a 
Liberty from ſome ſeeming Conſtraints of 
Religion, they ſuppoſe they employ this 
Liberty to Perfection, by following the 
firſt Motion of their Will, and aſſenting 
to the firſt Dictate or Report of any anti- 
cipating * Fancy, any foremoſt —_— or 
Conceit of GO Op. So that their Privilege 
re is only that of being perpetually amus'd; 
and hate Liberty that of being impos'd on 
o- in their moſt important Choice. I think 
one may ſay with aſſurance, «© That the 
d © greateſt of Fools is he who impoſes on 

$ bimſelt and in his greateſt Concern 

« thinks certainly he k»ows that which he 

„ has leaſt ſtudy'd, and of which he is 
be BY © moſt profoundly ignorant. He who is 
| ignorant, but knows his Ignorance, is far 
wiſer. And to do juſtice to theſe faſhiona- 
ble Men of Wit; they are not all of em, | 
indeed, ſo inſenſible as not to perceive * | 
ſomething of their own Blindneſs and | 
Abſurdity. For often when they ſeriouſly 
reflect on their paſt Purſuits and Engage- 
ments, they freely own, © That for what 
« remains of Life, they know not whe- 


y_ "Ts "EF © en 


* Above, Treatiſe III. page 320, &c. 
P 4 «ner 
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Part 2.“ cher they ſhall be of 4 piece with: ub 


P leaſure. 


Reſleienn 
T0 being the Satisfaftions of the Mind, 


ſelves q or whether their Fancy, Humour, 
4 or Paſſion will not hereafter lead dem to 
%a quite different Choice in PLEASU RRE, 
« and to a Diſapprobation of all that ever 


cc they enjey d ; before. | — Comfortable 


continu'd he, and the Enjoyments of Rea- 
ſon and Judgment under the Denomination 
of PLEASURE, is but a -Collufien, and 
a plain receding from the common Notion 
of the word. They deal not fairly with 
us, WhO in their Philoſophical hour, admit 


that for Pleaſure, which at an ordinary 


time, and in the common Practice of Life, 
is ſo little taken for ſuch. The Mathema- 
kician Who labours at his Problem, the 


Bookiſh Man who toils, the Artiſt who 


endures voluntarily the greateſt Hardſhips 


and Fatigues; none of theſe are ſaid “ 7 
follow Pleaſure.“ Nor will the Men of 
Pleaſure by any means admit 'em to be of 


their number. The Satisfactions which 


are purely mental, and depend only on the 
Motion of 4 Thought; muſt in all likeli- 
hood be too refin'd for the A pprehenſions 
of our modern Epicures, Who are ſo taken 


up with Pleaſure of 2 more ſullſtantial kind. 


They Who, are full of the Idea of ſuch 2 
ſenſible. ſolid Good, can have but a {lender 
Fancy for the mere ritual ancl intellectual 
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ſort. Bur tis this latter they ſet up and Sect. 1. 
NI 


magnif upon occaſian; to ſave the Igno- 
miny which may  redound to em from che 
former. This — the latter may take 


its chance : Its Uſe is preſently at an end. 
For 'tis obſervable, that when A — Men of 


this ſort have FECOARL 


ended the Enjoy- 


ments of the Mind under the Title of 


Pleaſure; when they have thus dignify'd 
the Word, and included in it all that is 
mentally good or excellent, they can after- 


wards ſuffer it contentedly to ſlide down 


again into its own genuine and vulgar 
Senſe ; whence they rais'd it only to ſerve 
a Turn. When Pleaſyre is calld in queſ- 


tion, and attack d, then Reaſon and Virtue 


are call'd in to her Aid, and made prin- 
cipal parts of her Coaſtitution. A com- 
plicated Form appears, and comprehends 
ſtrait all that is generous, honeſt, and 
beautiful in human Life. But when the. 
Attack is over, and the Obje&ion once 
ſolv'd, the Specter vaniſhes: Pleaſare re- 
turns again to her former Shape: She may 
eden be Pleaſure ſtill, and have as little 
concern with dry ſober Reaſon, as in the 
nature of the thing, and according to 
common - Underſtanding, ſhe really has. 
For if this rational-ſort of Enjoyment be 
admitted into the Notion of Good, how is 
it poſſible to admit withal that Kind of 
1 which in effect is rather oppoſite 
to this Enjoyment ? 'Tis certain that in 


| reſpect 
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Part 2. reſpect of the Mind and its Enjoyments, 
Fa the Eagerneſs and Irritation of were Plea- 

and Pain, ſure, is as diſturbing” as the Importunity 
1 and Vexation of Pain. If either throws 
| the Mind off its Biaſs, and deprives it 
of the Satisfaction it takes in its natu- 
ral Exerciſe and Employment; the Mind 
| in this Caſe muſt be Sufferer as well by 
| one as by the other. If neither does this; 
there is no harm on either ſide. — 


Bx the way, ſaid I, interrupting him; 
As ſincere as I am in queſtioning © Whe- 
« ther PIEASuRE be really Good; I 
am not ſucha Sceptick as to doubt © Whe- 
ther PAIN be really II.“ 


WHATEVER is grievous, reply'd he, 
can be no other than III. But that 
what is grievous to one, is not ſo much as 

troubleſom to another; let Sportſmen, 
Soldiers, and others of the hardy Kinds 
be witneſs. Nay, that what is Pain to 
one, is Pleaſure to another, and fo alter-  « 
nately, we very well know: ſince Men 
vary in their Apprehenſion of theſe Senſa- 
tions, and on many occaſions confound F lil 
one with the other. Has not even Na- co 
ture her- ſelf, in ſome reſpects, as it were 
blended em together, and (as a wiſe G 
Man faid once) join'd the Extremity of 
* one ſo nicely to the other, that it _—_ 
| utely 


and Pain be thus convertible and mix'd; 
if, according to your Account, That 


4 higheſt Pleaſure, by mere Ceſſation, and 


if I miſtake not, makes ſtill for my Opi- 
you can aſſign which can really ſtand as 


nothing is. And if Pain be ILL (as I 


indeed, but none at all on the better. 


| Good not to be born. 


ture; and return her Preſent on her 
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« Jutely runs into it, and is undiſtingui- Sect. 2. 
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— — 


IN FEINE then, * faid I, If Pleaſure 


« which is now Pleaſure, by being ſtrain'd 
« a little too far, runs into Pain, and Pain 
« when * far, creates again the 


« kind of natural Succeſſion; If ſome 
« Pleaſures to ſome are Pains, and ſome 
“ Pains to others are Pleaſures :? All this, 


nion, and ſhows That there is nothing 


GOOD. For if Pleaſure be not G 00 p, Gus. 
muſt neceſſarily take for granted) we 
have a ſhrewd Chance on the i fide, 


So that we may fairly doubt, Whe- 
„ ther LIFE it-ſelf be not mere Miſe- 
«ry;” ſince Gainers by it we can never 
be: Loſers we may ſufficiently, and are 
like to be, every hour of our Lives. Ac- 
cordingly, what our Exgliſb Poeteſs ſays 

of Good, ſhou'd be juſt and proper: I 
And thus for any 
thing of Good which can be expected in 

Life, we may &en © Beg pardon of Na- 


“ hands, 
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Fart 3.“ hands; Without Waiting. for her Call,” 


Futurity. 


Self. 


For what ſhou'd hinder us? or What are 


we the better for Living ? 


TEE Query ſaid VE: 1 But 
eh Dif} pvc, if the Caſe be doubt- 
ful? This, Tora 5. Py, good Pu1ro- 
— 35 a plain Tranſgreſſion of your 
Seeptical Baynds. "'We mult be ſufficiently 
Dogwaticel to come to this Determination. 
Tb a ereding as well concerning Death 


as Life; © What poſhbly may be hereaf- 


8 ter, and What not. Now to be aſſur d 
po We can never be concern'd in any 
hereafter, we muſt underſtand per- 


5 5 What, it is that concerns or engages 


us in any thing preſent. We muſt truly 
 our-ſelves, and in what this 8 25 


=] of durs conſiſts. We muſt determine a- 


; gainſt Pre-exiſtence,. and give a better rea- 


{on for our having never been concern'd 


in ought before our Birth, than merely 


4 Becauſe We remember not, nor are con 
& ſcious. For in many Things we have 
been concern d to purpoſe, of which we 
have now no Memory or Conſciouſneb 
remaining. And thus we may happen to 
be again and again, to perpetuity, for 
any reaſon we can ſhow to the contrary. 


All is Revolution in us. We are no more 


the ſel-fame Matter, or Syſtem of Mat- 


ter, from one day to another. What Suc- 


ä gellien there may be hereafter, we know iſ 
not; 


A Rua Ys ODF. 
not; fine even vom, we live by NG. 


0 


and only j riſh and are renew'd. © Tis in by 

vain we flatter our-ſelves with: the Aſſy- 

rance of our Intereſt's ending with a cet 
it tain Shape of Form. What intereſted us 


- | « frf in it, We how ner; any mote 

> | than how we have ſ»ce held En, ahd con. 

ir tinue fei concern'd in ſuch an "Aſſein: 
ly blage 0 of fleeting Particles: Where beſides; ruin. 
n. or in What elſe we may have to do, per- 

h chance, in time to come, we'know as le 
if. tle; nor can tell how C Garnet or Provideyee 

d hereafter, may diſpoſe of us. And if 

ny Providence be in the caſe, we have ſtill 

r- || fore reaſon to conſider how we under- 

565 take to be our own Diſpoſers. It muſt 

uy needs become a Seczptick above all 

LF Men to heſitate in Matters of Ear hunge. 

a- And tho he acknowledges no preſent Good 

-2- or Enjoyment in Life, he muſt” be ſure, * 

1d however, of berterias his Condition, bes, 

ely Il fore he attempts to alter itt, But as yet, 

. | Pjriroctts, even this Point remains 
we undetermin'd between us: Whether in 5. 
we FF © this preſent Life there be not ach a 

1els Nl © thing As real Goop.” LED | 

| tO 

for 1 BE you therefore (ſaid 1) + Hy Inftrac- 

ry. tor, fagacious TyzocLes! 430 inform 

ore I me “ hat that Goop is, or Where, 
lat- “which can afford Contentment and Sa- 

duc - een ear nyc without varia- 

10W / 3% 4 6: 250A 


* * 


Fart 2. 4 tion or diminution.” For tho on ſome 
Occaſions, and in ſome Subjects, the Mind 


* 


may poſſibly be ſo bent, and the Paſſion 
o 3 up, that for the time no bo- 
dily Sufferance or Pain can alter it; yet 
this is what can ſeldom happen, and is un- 
likely to laſt long: ſince without any 
Pain or Inconvenience, the Paſſion in a 
little time does its own work, the Mind 
relaxes with its Bent, and the Temper 
weary'd with Repetition finds no more 
Enjoyment, but runs to ſomething new. 


HEAR then! ſaid TyurocLEs. For 
tho I pretend not to tell you at once the 
Nature of this which I call Goop; yet 
I am content to ſhew you ſomething of 
it, in your-ſelf, which you will acknow- 

| ledg to be naturally more fix'd and con- 

_ Rant, than any thing you have hitherto 
thought on. Tell me, my Friend! if ever 

you were weary of doing good to thoſe 
vou lov'd? when you ever found it 
Friendſhip. Unpleaſing to ſerve 4 Friend? Or whether 
when you firſt prov'd this generous Plea-  _ 
ſure, you did not feel it leſs than at + H 
preſent; after ſo long Experience? Be- I }« 
lieve me, PHiLocLEs, this Pleaſure h An 

more debauching than any other. Never ji th 

did any Soul do good, but it came readicr WW 

to do the ſame again, with more Enjoy- de 
ment. Never was Love, or Gratitude, or 

5 9 Bounty 
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Bounty practis'd but with increaſing Joy, Sect. x. 
| BB which made the Practiſer ſtill more in love 
\ with the fair Acc. Anſwer me, P x 11, 0+ Friendfbip 
_ BB cies, you who are ſuch a Judg of Beau- — 
t 9, and have fo. good 2 Taſte of Pleaſure; 
Is there any thing you admire, fo fair as 
y Friendſhip ? or any thing ſo charming as 2 
a generous Action!? What wou'd it be there- 
4 bore, if all Life were in reality but one con- 
er tinu'd Friendſhip, and cou'd be made one 
re || ſuch intire Act? Here ſurely wou'd be 
that fd and conſtant 'G o 0D you ſought. 
Or wou'd you look for any thing beyond? 


PEREHA s not, faid I. But I can ne- 
ver, ſurely, ene. Ear this, to ſeek for 4 | 
Chimera, if this Goop of yours be not | 
thorowly chimerical. For tho a Poet ma 
poſſibly work up ſuch a ſingle Action, yd 

as to hold 4 Play out; I can conceive but | 
very faintly how this high Strain of Friend- 

ſhip can be ſo manag'd, as to fill 'a Life.” | 

Nor can I imagine where the Object lies 

of ſuch a ſublime Heroick Paſſion. 


CAN any Friendſhip, ſaid he, be fo 
Heroick, as that towards Mankind? Do 
you think the Love of Friends in general, 
and of one's Country, to be nothing? or 
that particular Friendſhip can well ſubſiſt 
without. ſuch an enlarg'd Affection, and = 
joy- Il Lenſe of Obligation to Society? Say (if — 
e, or boſfible) you are a Friend, but hate hour 

in fr Country. 


r ̃Ü ÿ«ͥumʒ e g ¾¼—wTr ro rn ALA Pa 
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Part 2. Country. Say, you are true to the Intereſt 
e 1 Companion, but falſe to that of Sp 
cle. Can you believe your-ſelf? Or will 
| pubic, you lay the Name ve and refuſe to be 
2 Id TR n m On renouce the 


Th HAT: i hero; is —aveching, 8 
| to Mankind, is what I think will not be 
_ diſputed by one who clams the Name of 
Friend, Hardly indeed cowd J allow the 
Name of Max to one who never couꝰd call 
or be call d. Friend. But he Who juſtly 
proves himſelf 4 Friend, is M a x enough; 
nor is he wanting td Society. A ſin I { 
Friendſhip: may acquit him. He has de. d 
ſerv'd a Friend, and is Man's Friend ; tho , 
in ſtrictneſß, or according to your high 2 
moral Senſe, the Friend | f Mankind. | For 
to ſay, truth, as to this fort of Friend ſhip; 
it may by wiſer Heads be eſteem'd per- 
haps more than ordinarily Manly, and F th 
even Heroick, as you aſſert it: But for I jec 
my part, I fee to very little Worth in N of 
Mankizd, and have fo 110 ifferent an Opi- Þ th; 
nion of the 'Pablick, that I can propoſe lit - ¶ Sec 
tle Sartnltien to myſelf | in loving either. 


Da: von, then, take Wau and Ghath ext! 
tude to be among the Acts of Friendſhip I cx 
and Good-Nature:'? __ Undoubtedly : 
For they are the chief. Suppoſe then, 
Gratituae, that the 3 Perſon mers: in the 
| | Obliger 


clude the Gratitude of the former? 
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Obliger ſeveral Failings; does this ex- Sect. 1. 
Not WV 
in the leaſt. Or does it make the Exer- 

iſe of Gratitude leſs pleaſing? I think 
rather the contrary. For when depriv'd 

of other means of making a Return, I 
ſhou?d: rejoice in that ſure way of ſhew- 

ing my Gratitude to my Benefactor, by 
bearing his Failings as a Friend. And 

as to Bounty: Tell me, I beſeech you, is Bt. 
it to thoſe only who are deſerving that 

we ſhou'd do good? Is it only to 4 good 
Neighbour, or Relation, 4 good Father, 
Child, or Brother ? Or does Nature, Rea- 

ſon, and Humanity better teach us, to 

do good ſtill to a Father, becauſe 4 Fa- 

ther; and to a Child, becauſe 4 Child; 

and ſo to every Relation in Human Life ? 

I think, ſaid I, this laſt is righteſt. 


O PRHILOOTLES, reply'd he, conſider 

then what it was you ſaid, when you ob- 
jected againſt the Love of Mazkind becauſe 

of Human Frailty; and ſeem'd to ſcorn 

the Publick, becauſe of its Misfortunes. 
dee if this Sentiment be conſiſtent with 

that Humanity which elſewhere you own 

and practiſe. For where can Generoſity 

exiſt, if not here? Where can we ever 

exert Friendſhip, if not in this chief Sub- 

ect? To What {howd WE be true Or Tove of 
grateful in the World, if not to Mankind, Manina. 
and that Society to which we are ſo deep- 


Mot. I Q Iy 
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Part 2. ly indebted? What are the Faults or Ble. 
WWV miſhes which can excuſe ſuch an Omil- 


Good- 
breeding. 


Occurrence where you have power to do 
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ſion, or in a grateful Mind can ever leſ- 
ſen the Satisfaction of making a grateful 
kind Return? Can you then out of Good- 
breeding merely, and from a Temper na- 
tural to you, rejoice to ſhew Civility, 
Courteouſneſs, Obligingneſs, ſeek Objed, 
of Compaſſion, and be pleas'd with every 


ſome Service even to People unknown ? 
Can you delight in ſuch Adventures a- 
broad in foreign Countrys, or in the caſe 
of Strangers here at home; to help, aſſiſt, 
relieve all who require it, in the moſt 
hoſpitable, kind, and fr iendly manner? nd 


EPPPWWWCWC ES 


And can your Country, or what is more, II 


Good-Na- 
fure, 


a Servant came to us in the Field, to give 


our KiNp, require leſs Kindneſs from |} 
you, or deſerve leſs to be confider'd, than 0 
even one of theſe Chance-Creatures?—— || F 
O PrnrLoctes ! how little do you C 
know the Extent and Power of Good- Va. ye, 
ture, and to what an Heroick pitch a Soul I (f 
may rife, which knows the thorow Force I yo 
of it, and diſtributing it rightly, frames I yo, 
in it-ſelf an equal, juſt, and univerſal ¶ pre 
7 os) on; 


JUST as he had ended theſe Words, 


notice of ſome Company, who were come 
with the Intention, as we ſuppos'd, to 


2 


JX > 26% 


dine with us. So we walk'd home-wards. SeQt. 1. 
told TEO OLE s, going along, that I SV 


; fear d I ſhou'd never make a good Friend 
| WW or Lover after his way. As for a plain na- 
- © tural Love of one ſrgle Perſon in either 
Sex, I cowd compaſs it, I thought, well 
„ enough; but this complex univerſal ſort 
s i was beyond my reach. I cou'd love the 
Individual, but not the Species. This 20% 
o vas too Myſterious ; too Metaphyfical “ve 
an Object for me. In ſhort, I cou'd love 
a- nothing of which I had not ſome ſenſible 
7 material Image. Tr 0 
J Yrs 1 „„ l 
Mt How! reply'd TH xocLEs, can you 
r? never love but in this manner? when yet 
re, II know that you admir'd and lov'd a 
m Friend long cer you knew his Per ſon. 
an Or was PA LE mo N's Character of no 
— Þ| Force, when it engag'd you in that long 
ou | Correſpondence; which preceded: your late. 
V.. perſonal Acquaintance ? The Fact 
oul F (aid 1) I muſt, of neceſſity, own to 
rce ¶ you. And now, methinks, I underſtand. 
nes ¶ your Myſtery, and perceive how I muſt 
tal ¶ prepare for it: For in the ſame: manner as 
ven I firſt began to love PA LEMON, I 
Ius forc'd to form a kind of material Ob- 
Jed, and had always ſuch a certain Image 
rds, Nof him, ready-dra wn, in my Mind, when- 
give erer I thought of him; ſo I muſt endea- 
To * 25 order it in 2 Caſe d — 555 
% i poſſibly by your help I can raiſe any 
dine e e G ; ſuch 


EIN 
Part 2. 
YN 


i . 


Genius of 
4 Country, 


Nature, 


Thee MORALISTS, 
ſuch Image, or Specter, as may repreſent 
this odd Being you wou'd have me love. 


 MEeTHiNxs, ſaid he, you might have 
the ſame Indulgence for NATuRRE or 
MaNKiNnp, as for the People of old 
Rome; whom, notwithſtanding their 
Blemiſhes, I have known you in love with, 
many ways; particularly under the Re- 
preſentation of a. beautiful Youth calld 
the GEeNIus of the People, For I re- 
member, that viewing once ſome Pieces 


of Antiquity, where the People were thus 


repreſented, you allow'd 'em to be no 
difagrecable Object. 


IN DEE D, reply'd I, were it poſſible 
for me to ſtamp upon my Mind ſuch a Fi- 
gure as you ſpeak of, whether it ſtood for 
Mankind or Nature, it might probably 
have its effect; and I might become per- 


haps « Lover after your way: But more 


eſpecially, if you cou'd ſo order it, as to 


make things reciprocal between us, and 


bring me to fancy of this GEN Tus, that 
it cou'd be © ſenſible of my Love, and ca- 


« pable of 3 Return. For without this, 


I ſhou'd make but an ill Lover, tho of the 
perfeteſt Beauty in the World. be 


: "T1s enough, ſaid THEOCLES ; 1 
accept the Terms: And if you promiſe to 
love, I will endeavour to ſhow you a 


| 

{ 

I 
7 

I 
5 
t 
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BRAuT x which I count the perfefte#, Sect. 2. 


and moſt deſerving of LOVE; and which 
will not fail of 4 Return. To-morrow, 
when the Eaſtern Sun (as Poets deſcribe) 
with his firſt Beams adorns the Front of 
yonder Hill; there, if you are content to 
wander with me in the Woods you ſee, 
we will purſue: thoſe Loves of ours, by 
favour of the Silvan Nymphs: and invo- 
king firlt the Genius of the Place, we'l try 
to obtain at leaſt ſome faint and diſtant 


View of the Sovereign Genius and Firit cenia of 
Beauty. This if you can come once to “e rid. 


contemplate, I will anſwer for it, that all 
thoſe forbidden Features and Deformitys, 
whether of Nature or Mankind, will va» 
niſh inan inſtant, and leave you that Lo- 
ver I cou'd wiſh. - But now, enough ! — 
Let us to our Company; and change this 
Converſation for ſome other more ſutable 
to our Friends and Table. T1] 


* 


* 4 * 8 > a I Fa 
F 1 N ; ” . 
; _ * 


VO ſee here, PALE MON, what a 
+ Foundation is laid for the Euthuſiaſims 
[ told you of; and which, in my Opinion 
(1 told you too) were the more dangerous, 
becauſe ſo very odd, and out of the way. 
But Curioſity had ſeiz'd you, I perceiv'd, 
as it had done me before. For after this 
firſt Converſation, I muſt own, I long d 

3 ˙ 4 for 


te appointed Morning- Walk in the Woods. 


Vr had only a Friend or tęwo at dinner 
with us; and for a good while we diſ- 
cours'd of News and indifferent things, 
fil} I who had my Head ſtill running up- 
on thoſe other Subjects, gladly laid hold 
of ſomething dropt by chance concerning 


Frlendſlip, Friendſbip; and ſaid, That for my own 


part, truly, tho I once thought I had 
e Friend ſhip, and really counted my- 
felf 4 good Friend during my whole Life; 
yet I was now perſuaded to believe my- 
felf no better than » Learner: ſince T E- 
s cs hadalmoſt convinced me, “ That 
« to be a Friend to any one in particular, 
« *twas neeeſſary to be firſt 4 Friand to 


* Maenkimd.” But how to qualify my- 
felf for ſuch a Friendſhip, was, methought, 


no little difficult. 


Ix DEEP, ſaid THEO CL ES, you have 

given us a very indifferent Character of 
your-ſelf, in ſaying ſo. If you had ſpoken 
thus of the Friendſhip, of any Great Man 


at Court, or perhaps of 4 Coart it-ſelf, 


and had compla ind “ How hard it was 
% for you to ſucceed, or make Intereſt 
Swirl ſuch! as governd there; we 
Mou d have concluded in your behalf, that 
there were ſuch Terms to be comply'd 
with, as were unworthyiof you. But 


* 
; 2 2 7 4 % * » » 4 GE 8 O 
— . 8 8 —— uma mw. 1 —  — TURIN * * 
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4 N deſerve well of the Publick,” and Sect. 2. 
« To be juſtly ſtibd the Friend of Man- Is 
lind, requires no more than to be 0 
Good and Virtubus; Terms which for one's 

own hike one e wou'd naturally covet. 


1 OW comes it then, Tt J;. that even Matives. 
| theſe good Terms themſelves. are ſo ill ac- 

6 cepted, and hardly ever taken but upon 

i apt wk Terms? For Vis Tus, by it-ſelf, 

| ht hut an ill Bargain: and I know 

pt even of the Religious and event, 

who take up with it any otherwiſe than 
as Children do with Phyſick; where the 
Rod and Sweetmeat are We e Mo- 

t | tires 


7 

0 1 — * are ne indeed, reply'd 
WW | THEOCL ES, and ſhou'd be treated ſo, 
who need any Force or Perſuaſion to do 
what conduces to their Health and Good. 

But, where, I beſeech you, are thoſe for- 
bidding Circumſtances which ſhou'd make 
Virtue go down fo hardly? Is it not, a- 
mong other things, that you think your- 
ſelf by this means precluded the fine Ta- 
bles and coſtly Eating of our modern Epi- 
«ures; and that perhaps you fear the being 
redued to eat always as ill as POW, upon 
a an Diſh or (WO, and no more? 


wx Od 


Tus, 3 was Fo ſup- 
ad of me, For L wilh'd- never to eat 
0 FI otherwiſe 


1 
7 
4 
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Part 2. otherwiſe than I now did, at his Table; 
GY which, by the way, had more tefem- 

blance (TI thought) of Epic ukus's, 
than thoſe which now-a-days prepoſte- 
rouſly paſs d under his name. For if his 
Opinion might be taken, the higheſt Plea- 
ſures in the World were owing to Tempe- 
rance, and moderate Vſe. f ien 49719 


It then the mereſt Studier of Pleaſure, 
(anſwer'd THEO CES) even Ep IC u- 
kus himſelf, made that favourable Re- 

Tempe- port of Temperance, ſo different from his 
race. modern Diſciples; if he cowd boldly ſay, 
That with ſuch Fare as a mean Garden c 

« afforded, he cou'd vie even with the 4 
Gods for Happineſs; how ſhall we t 

ſay of this part of Virtue, that it needs a 

be taten upon Terms? If the immediate 
Practice of Temperance be thus harmleſs ; li 

are its Conſequences injurious? Does it 
take from the Vigour of the Mind, con- . 
ſume the Body, and render both the one „ 
and the other leſs apt to their proper Ex- 
erciſes, © the Enjoyments of Reaſon or v 
Senſe, or the Employments and Offices Pe 


1 a” Po r — Wo IJ B+. 


| of Civil Life?“ Or is it that a Man's R. 
| Circumſtances are the worſe for it, as he ſo 
| ſtands towards his Friends, or Mankind ? no 


Is a Gentleman in this ſenſe to' be 3 ge 
« As One burdenſom to himſelf, and o- th 
© thers; Oze whom all Men will naturally no 
„ ſhun, as an ill Friend, and a * laf 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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« of Society and Good Manners? — Shall Sect. 2. 
we conſider our Gentleman in 4 publith WW 


Trust, and ſee whether he is like to ſuc- 


ceed beſt With this feſtraining Quality; 


or whether he may be more rely d on, and 
thought more incorrupt, if his Appetites 


are high, and his Reliſh ſtrong towards 
that which we call Pleaſure ? Shall we 


conſider him as 4 Souldier, in a Campain, 
or Siege; and adviſe with our- ſelves how 


we might be beſt defended, if e had oc- 


caſion for ſuch a one's Service? „ Which 
« Officer wou'd make the beſt for the 
« Souldiers ; Which Souldier for the Ofi- 


« cers; or Which Army for their Coun- 


© try ? What think you of our Gen- 


tleman, for 4 Fellom- Traveller? Wou'd he, 
as a temperate Man, be an ill Choice? 


Wou'd it indeed be more eligible and de- 
lightful “ To have a Companion, who, 
« in any ſhift or neceſſity, wou'd prove the 
«moſt ravenous, and eager to provide in 
« the firſt place for himſelf, and his own 
© exquiſite Senſations ??P——T know not 
what to ſay where Beauty is concern'd. 
Perhaps the amorous Galants, and exquiſite 


Refiners on this ſort of Pleaſure, may have 


ſo refin'd their Minds and Tempers, that, 
notwithſtanding their accuſtom'd Indul- 
gence, they can, upon occaſion, renounce 
their Enjoyment, rather than violate Ho- 
nour, Faith, or Juſtice. —And thus, at 


laſt, there will be little Virtue or Worth 
aſcrib'd 
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Part 2. 2. aſcrib'd to this patient ſober Character. 

Tra. * © The dull tenperate Mun is no fitter to be 

rance. truſted than the elegant lu xtsrious one. 
Innocence, Youth, and Fortune may be 
4 as well committed to the Care of this 
« latter Gentleman. He wou'd prove as 
good an Executor,. as good 4 Truſtee, as 
4 good 2 Gaardian, as he wou'd 4 Friend. 
„The Family which entruſted him wou ' d 
he ſecure; and no Diſhonour, in any 
4 likelihood, wou'd happen from FRE — 
1 neſt Mar of | Pleaſure.” eter 


r 


4 


f 
7 
| n 
TJ HE Seriouſneſs with which THE. B f 
-OC LES ſpoke this, made it the more || th 
Fey and ſet our other Company up- ar 
on ſaying a 3 things on the re 
ame Subject, in commendation of 4 ten- | V 
perate Life. So that our Dinner by this 4 
time being ended, and the Wine, accord- | be 
ing to Cuſtom, plac'd before us ; ” found WI 
ſtill we were in no likelihood of -proceed- | fo: 
ing toa Debauch. Every one drank only 0 
as he fancy'd, in no Order or Proportion, yo 
and with no regard to circular Healths or tro 
Pledges: A 9 — which the ſociable thi 
Men of another Scheme of Morals. wou'd ant 
have cenfur?d, no doubt, as a heinous Ir- F thi: 
. 2 and nen of cnt pl hin 


© 
* * * 
7 hs 
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Fr 12 OO LH x35 A Sect. 2. 
I Own (ſaid I) I am far from think 
ing TzsmeERANCE ſo diſagreeable a 
Character. As for this part of Virtue, I 
think there is no need of taking it on other 
Terms, than the mere Advantage of being 
fav'd from ance,” and from the 
Deſire: of things unneceſſar. 


| How! ſaid TREZO CT RES, are you thus 
. | far advanc'd? And can vou carry this 
Temperance ſo far as to Eftates and Ho- 
nours, by oppoling it to Avarice and Am- 
bitiou ?—- Nay, then truly, you may be 
aid to have fairly embark'd 'your-ſelf in 
e | this Cauſe. You have paſsd the Channel, 
„and are more than half-Seas over. There 
e | remains no further Scruple'in the caſe of 
- | Virtue, unleſs you will declare your-ſelf 
is | 4 Coward, or conclude it 2 Happineſs to 
]- be born one. For if you can be temperate 
d withal: cowards: L IRE, and think it not 
d. ſo great a buſineſs, whether it be of fewer 
ly or more Years; but ſatisfyd with what 
n, | you have liv'd, can riſe a thankful Gueſt 
or from a full liberal: Egggrtainment ; Is not 
le this the Sum of all? the finiſhing Stroke 
2d and very Accompliſhment of Virtue? In 
[r- | this Temper of Mind, what is there can 
- hinder--us from forming for our-ſelves as 
| Heroick a (Haracter as we pleaſe ? What 
s: there either Good, Generous, or Great, 

Fx ſ that does not naturally flow from ſuch a 
9 = modeſt 


252 The MORALISTS, 
Part 2. modeſt TxmMeERANCE? Let us once 
* ou this ſimple plain-look*d Virtue, and 

e whether the more ſhining Virtues will 

not follow. See what that Country of the 

Mind will produce, when by the wholeſom 

Laws of this Legiſlatreſs it has obtain'd 


7 its Liberty { Lou, PHILOCLES, who are 
chill. ſuch an Admirer of Civil Liberty, and can 
repreſent it to your- ſelf With a thouſand 
ſeveral Graces and Advantages ; can you 
imagine no Grace or Beauty in that origi- 
ral. nal Native Liberty, which ſets us free from 
o many in- born Tyrannys, gives us the 
Privilege of our-ſelves, and makes us our 

own, and Independent A ſort of Proper- 


ty, which, methinks, is as material to us 


to the full, as that which ſecures us our 
Lands, or Revenues. Wit 


I Swou?pd think, ſaid he (carrying on 
his Humour) that one might draw the 
Picture of this Moral Dame to as much 
advantage as that of her Political Siſter; 
whom yau admire, as deſcrib'd to us “ in 
< her Au AzON-Dreſ, with a free manly 
Air becoming her; her Guards the 
© Lays, with their written Tables, like 
[© Bucklers, ſurrounding her; Riches, 
Traffick, and Plenty, with the Cornu- 
© copta, ſerving as her Attendants; and 
« in her Train the Arts and Sciences, like 
Children, playing.“ The reſt of the 
Piece is eaſy to ĩmagine: . Her Triumph 
Robom &« over 


.. GO APY man SEE I ens A 


= O 
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4 over Tyranny, and lawleſs Rule of SeR, 2. 
Luſt and Paſſion. But what a Tri- 5-WWV 
umph wou' d her Siſter's be! What Mon- 
ſters of ſavage Paſſions wou'd there ap- 
pear ſubdu d! © There fierce: Ambition, 
« Luft, Uproar, Miſ-rule, with all | the 
« Friends that rage in Human Breaſts, 
« wou'd be ſecurely chain d. And when 
« Fortune her- ſelf, the Queen of Flatterys, 
„with that Prince of Terrors, Death, 
« were at the Chariot-wheels, as Cap- 
« tives; how natural wow'd it be to ſee 
« Fortitude, Magnanimity, Juſtice, Honour, 


| and all that generous Band attend as 


the Companions of our inmate Lady 
« LiBERTY ! She, like ſome new- born 
* Goddeſs, wowd grace her Mother's 
« Chariot, and own her Birth from hum- 
ble Temperance, that nurſing Mother of 
« the Virtues; who like the Parent of 
© the Gods (old Reverend CYBELE) 
* wou'd properly appear drawn by rein'd 
Lions, patient of the Bit, and on her 
* Head a Turret-like Attire: the Image 
* of defenſive Power, and Strength of 
* Mind.” 9-141 | 


BV this Picture THEO CLEõ, I found, 
had given Entertainment to the Com- 
pany; who from this rough Draught of 
his, fell to deſigning upon the ſame Sub- 
ect, after the antient manner ; till PR o- 
DICUS 


154 The MORALISTS, 


Fart 2. bIcus and a and all the Antieats 


VIRTUE, | eee fad I, as FUE 
you have been making, are, no doubt, the 
fineſt in the. world: But after all, when 
you have made Virtue as glorious and tri- 
umphant as yon pleaſe, I will bring you 
an authentick Picture of another kind, 
where we ſhalt ſee. this Triumph in Re- 
verſe; © Vir Tus her- ſelf 4 Captive in her 
« turn ; and hy a proud ueror tri- 
« umph'd.. over, degraded; ſpoll d of all 
4 her Honours, and defac'd ; ſo as to re- 
< tain _” one „ Feature of real 
9 ne 7115 I 


* 1 7 * 99 
. ＋ 
- W. 0 


1 Orpzp?: D ber BN 
= not, being ſo- violently decry'd by my two 
| Fellow-Gueſts;; who proteſted they wou'd 
never be br ought to o ſo deteftable a 
Picture: And one of em (a formal ſort I ful 
of Gentleman, ſome what advanc'd in in) 
Years) looking earneſtly upon me, faid, 
in an angry Tone, That he had hither- 
to, indeed, conceiv'd ſome hopes of of 
C-me; notwithſtanding he obſervd my ] be, 
« Freedom 0 Thought, and heard me quo- hay 
ted for ſuch a paſſionate Lover of Li- | 9: 
« berty : But he was ſorry to find that my If bee 
„Principle of Liberty extended in fine to On 
a Liberty from all Principles” (fo he ex- 


5 himſelf) “And none, he 12 
„but 
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4 but 2 Libertine in Principle wou'd ap- Sec. 2. 
„prove of ſuch a Picture of Virtue, as SVV 
« only an Atheiſt cow'd have Ws __ 

8 dence to > make.” 7 4 


| Txnocrnss: the while fat leut; cho 
be ſaw I minded not my Antagoniſt, but 
kept my Eye fix d ſteddily on himſelf, _ 
ing to hear what he wou'd fay. 

; laſt, fetching a deep Sigh, O Pa Sc, 

. | crxs, faid he, how well you are Maſter 
| 


of that Cauſe you have taken on you to 
defend! How well you know the way 
to gain advantage to I worſt of Cauſes, 
from the imprudent Management of thoſe 
who defend the beſt I dare not, for 
my own ſhare, affirm to you, as my wor- 
3 | thy Friends have done, That tis the 
» | © Arheift alone can lay this load on Virtue, 
Land picture her thus diſgracefully.— 
a 
[ 
n 


No There are other officious and lefs 
ſuſpected Hands that do her perhaps more 
injury, tho with a better colour. 


5 THAT Virtue ſhowd, with, any Shew 
of of Reaſon, be made 4 Vietins (continu'd 
y he, turning himſelf to his Gueſts) muſt 
)- have appear'd ſtrange to you, no doubt, 
j. do hear aſſerted with ſuch aſſurance as has 
y been done by Px#1Locres. You cou'd 
%o | conceive no tolerable ground for fuch a 
„ pectacle. In this reversd Triumph you 
t, er 1 to ſee ſome foreign Con- 
1t quer Or 


Part 2. queror exalted; as either Vice it-ſelf, or 
Pleaſare, Wit, res Pßiloſophy, or ſome 
falſe Image of Truth or Nature. Little 
were you aware that the cruel Enemy op- 
d to Virtue ſhou'd be RELIGION 
it-ſelf! But you will call to mind, that 
even innocently, and without any treache- 
rous deſign, Virtue is often treated ſo, by 
thoſe who wou'd magnify to the utmoſt 
the Corruption of Man's Heart; and in 
expoſing, as they pretend, the Falſhood 
of Human Virtue, think to extol Religion. 
How many Religious Authors, how many 
Sacred Orators turn all their edge this 
way, and ſtrike at Moral Virtue as a kind 
of Step-Deme, or Rival to RELIGION! 
* Morality muſt not be nam'd; Natare 
« has no pretence; Reaſan is an Enemy; 
« Common Juſtice but Folly; and Virtue Mi- 
& fery. Who wou'd not be vicious, had 
4 he his Choice? Who wou'd forbear, but 
“ becauſe he mut? Or who wou'd value 
“ Virtue, but for Hereafter f—— 


Religion 
and Virtue. 


Tau v, faid the old Gentleman (in- 
terrupting him) if this be the Triumph of 
Religion, tis ſuch as her greateſt Enemy, 

I believe, wou' d ſcarce deny her: and I 
mult: {till be of Opinion (with PHIL o- 
CLES'S leave) that it is no great ſign of 

Zeal. Tenderneſs for Religion, to be ſo zealous in 
honouring her at the coſt of Virtue. 


PERHAPS 
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PzrHaAPS fo, faid I. Yet that there 
are many ſuch Zealots in the World, you 
will acknowledg, And that there is a 
certain Harmony between this Teal and 
what you call Atheiſm, TH RO CES, you Arheiſm. 
hear, has allow'd. —— But let us hear him 

out; if perhaps he will be ſo free as to diſ- 
cover to us what he thinks of the genera- 
| lity of our Religious Writers, 4 their 
Method of encountring their common 
Enemy, the Atheiſt. This is a Subject 
which poſſibly may need a better clearing. 
For tis notorious: that the chief Oppoſers 
of Atheiſm write upon contrary Princi- 
ples to one another, ſo as in a manner to 
confute themſelves. Some of 'em hold 
zealoully for Virtue, and are Realiſts in 
the Point. Others, one may ſay, are only #0 RA. 
nominal Moralifts, by making V irtue no- 1,5 7.5 
it | thing in it-ſelf, a Creature of Will only, or ze. 
e | amere'Name of Faſhion. *Tis the ſame; 
In Natural Philoſophy : Some take one ware 
Hypotheſis, and ſome another. I ſhou'd if. 

1- be glad to diſcoyer once the true Founda- 
of tion; and ſee, at laſt, who they are that 
Y, effectually refute their other Antagoniſts 

1 £55 well as the Atheiſts, and rightly aſſert 
- the joint-Cauſe of Virtue and Religion. 


—— 


„ „ 


0 HERE, Par EMO Ny I had my Wiſh. 9 | 
For by degrees I ingag'd THEO CIES to. | 


ps Vo L. II. R diſcover 
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Dvines. 


Divinity. 


The MO RA LIS T S, 


Part a. diſcover himſelf fully upon theſe Subjects; 
ubich ſerv'd as a Prelude to thoſe we were 


to ingage in, the next Morning; for the 


approach of which I ſo impatiently long' d. 
If his Speculations -prov'd f 4 rational 
kind, this previous Diſcourſe (I knew) 


wou''d help me to comprehend em; if but 


pleaſing Funch)s, this wowd: help me ho -w- 
ever to pleaſe my- ſelf the better with em. 


HE RE then began his Criticiſm of Au- 


thors; which grew by degrees into a con- 


tinud Diſcourſe, So that had this been 


at a Uniberſity, PHROGUES might very 


well have paſs'd for ſome = Divinity- 


Profeſſor, or Teacher of Ethicts, reading 
an Afternoon Lecture to his Pupils. 
e ee een 


T wow'd be undoubtedly, ſaid” he; A. 
happy Cazſe that cou'd have the bene- 


fit of ſuch Managers as ſhou'd never give 


their Adverſarys any handle of advantage 


aga inſt it. T'cowd wiſh that in tlie Canſe- 


of RELIGION we had reaſon to boaſt as 


much. But ſince *tis not impoſſible to 


write ill even in the beſt of Cauſes, I am 


inclin'd to think this great one of Religion 


may have run at leaſt an equal hazard 
with any other; ſince thoſe who write in 
defence of it are apt generally to _ 

A 77" much 


E + 0 


— 


ee be 


much 1 leſs Caution, 48 they 


exempt from the fear of E 
ticiſm in their a, Perſon. Their Ad- 
eh d 


ver fury i is well fe and ſilenc'd to their 
land. They may Lac 7 provoke him to 
4 Field Aber ar openly,” of 


appear openly,” or 
40 4 bröfefdd- 225 ont, His Weapons 


private, and cCAH often each rie (4% 
i ene tc ie eee WII 
no direct Attack Ae WY r ima 
ginary Victory: They congugt for the hne 
ſelves, and expect to be approved” 


their Zeal, however the C eaſe it-ſelf * 


have ſaffer'd in thelr” hands, 


Boe Thy 


Ph A wee Gl. 75 hag 
Him) it may beret t e er was 
ſaid once by a Beate hd emꝰd zealous 


for Reli Red “That none writ well againſt 


« the Attieifts: but tlie Clerk who drew the Atheiſt, 


4 Warrant for their Execution,” "3 

Ix this were the elk Writing: - reply'd 
he, there wou'd be an end of a} 1 Diſpute 
or "Reafoning in tlie Caſe,” For white 
Forces neceſſary, Reaſon has nothing to 


do. But on the other hand, if Reaſon be 


neeful;” Force in the mean while muſt be 
laid aſide: For there is no Enforcement 
of Reaſon but by Reaſon. And therefore 
if Ache are to be reaſon'd with, at all; 

r are” o be reaſon d With, like other 
Vo L. II. R 2 Men; : 


are more Sec. 2 


e or Eri 


| 
| 
| 
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The MORALISTsõ, 


Part 2. Men; ſince there's no other way in na- 


Er . 5 
Atheiſt. ture to convince em. ö 


TuIs I own, faid I, ſeems rational 
and juſt : But Pm afraid that moſt of the 
devout People will be found ready to 
abandon the patient, for the more conciſe 
Method.. And tho perhaps Force without 
Reaſon may. be thought ſomewhat hard, 
yet your. other way. of Reaſon without 
Force, LI am apt to think, wou'd meet 
with fewer Admirers. AE: 


we Sg we? 


Bur perhaps, reph d Tazocr xs 
*tis a mere Sound that troubles us. The 
Word or Name of -4thez#. may poſſibly 
occaſion ſome Diſturbatice, by being made 
to deſcribe two Characters ſo very diffe- 
rent as His who abſolutely. denies, and His 
who. only doubts. > Now. he who doubts, 
may poſſibly lament his own Unhappineſs, 
and wiſh to be convinc'd. He who de- 
nies, is daringly preſumptuous, and ſets 
up an Opinion againſt the Intereſt of Man- 
kind, and Being of Society. Tis eaſily 
ſeen that one of hee Perſons may bear a 
due reſpect to the Magiſtrate and Laws, 
tho not the other; who being obnoxious to 
them, is therefore puniſhable. But how 
the former is puniſhable! by Man, will be 
hard to fay ; unleſs the Magiſtrate had do- 
minion over Minds, as well as over Ac- 
tions and Behaviour; and had power to 

ch 7 ecxerciſe 


exerciſe an Inquiſition within the inmoſt Sect. 3. 
Boſoms and ſecret Thoughts of Men. 


_ T AeexEHeND you, faid I. And by 
your account, as there are two ſorts of 
People Who are calPd Atheiſts, ſo there 
are two ways of Writing againſt them, 
which may be fitly us d apart, but not fo 
well jointly. You wou'd ſet aſide mere 
Menaces, and teri the Philoſophers 


Work from the Magiſtrate's; taking it for # 
granted, that the more diſcreet and ſobe 
part of Unbelievers who come not under 
b the diſpatching Pen of the Magiſtrate, 

* | canbeaffeted only by the more delibe- 

J rate and gentle one of Philoſophy. Now 

4 the Language of the Magiſtrate, I muſt | 
" | confeſs, has little in common with that of 
5 | Philoſophy. Nothing can be more unbe- 1 
4 coming the Magiſterial Authority than a | 
a Philoſophical Stile : and es can be | 
: Aa 1 
ts 

N- 

ly 

a 

VS, 


more unphiloſophical than a Magiſterial 
one. A Mixture of theſe muſt needs ſpoil 
both. And therefore, in the Cauſe be- 
fore us, © If any one beſides the Magi- 
« ſtrate can be ſaid to write well; tis He 
(according to your account) who writes 
« as becomes Philoſophy, with Freedom 
« of Debate, and Fairneſs towards his 
« Adverfary.” ?“ 1 


Al Low it, reply'd he. For what can 
be more equitable? Nothing. But 
8 e Will 


Part 2. Will the World be of t e ſame Opinion.? 
And may this Method of writing be juſtly 
practis nay 


» the 2SYEIGTTY brat 4; ne be j 
in ik? * Undoubtedly it may, 
And for a Proof, we have many Inſtances 


in Antiquity to produce. The Freedom 


hö lp. taken in this.Philoſpphical way was mever 
eftegm'd injurious to Religion, or preju- 
dicial to the Vulgar: ſince we find it to 
have been a Practice boch in Writing and 
Converſe among the Great Men of a Vir- 
tuous and Religious People; and that even 
thoſe who officiate at the Altars, and 
were the Guardians of the publick Wor- 

ſhip, were Sharers in theſe free Debates. N | 


„ Foxcrye me, THEOGLES, (Haid) MN | 
jf I preſume to fay, that ſtill this reaches 
not the Caſe before us. We are to con- 0 

ſider Chriſtian Times, ſuch as are now pre- 

ſent. "You know. the common Fate of 
Jealous of thoſe who dare to appear fair Authors. 
alben. What was that Pious and Learned Man's  « 


Caſe, who writ the Is ellectual Syſtem of  « 


- 


the Univerſe? I confeſs it was pleaſant 


* 


enough to conſider, that tho the whole 


, x 


5 a „. f 12 YA | 
World were no leſs fatzsfy*d with his Ca- 


pacity and Learning, than with his Sin- 
cerity in the Cauſe of Dezty ; yet Was be 
accus'd of giving the upper hand to the 
Atheiſts, for having only ſtated their Rea- 
ſons, and thoſe of their Adverſarys, fairly 
together. And among other Writings of 
_ this kind, you may remember how A cer: 
enen 


B 8 wo 


* 


of; RHAPSODY. 


LAM * Laid EY C LES, it proy'd 
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tain Fair IN uIxX (as you call'd it) Sect. 3. 
was receiv'd, and what offence \ was taken NN 


at it. 


ſo. But now indeed 1 have found a 5 


way which may, perhaps, force me to 


diſcourſe at lar Be e with you on this head; 


by entering Liſts in defence of a 
Friend unjuſtly cenſur'd I, an Philoſo- 
phical Ln, 5 


TI 1 to a col. ad the 


Company, that this had really. been my 


Aim: And that for this reaſon alone 1 
made my-ſelf the Accuſer of this Author; 


„ Whom I here actually charg d, as I did 


4 all thoſe other moderate calm Writers, 


« with no leſs than Profaneneſs, for rea- 
« ſoning ſo unconcernedly and patiently, 


“ without the leaſt ſnew of Zeal or Paſ- 


« fon, upon the peta of a ns „and 


4 x future State.“ . 


1 ND I, on the _ ſide, replyd Tux- 


ocESs, am rather for this patient way of 


Reaſoning, and will endeavour to clear 

Fi of this Imputation; if you can 
have patience enough to hear me out, in 
an Affair of ſuch a compaſs. _ 


my Frien 


Wa All aufw er d for our delves and he | 


n thus. „ 
bega _” N 


Part 2. 
457 44) th, © CHE 
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uthors. 


Defence of Religion, it ſeems to me that 


The MOR ALIST S, 


OF THE many Writers ingag'd in the 


the greateſt part are imploy'd, either in 


ſupporting the Truth of tlie Chriſtian 
Faith in general, or in refuting ſuch par- 
ticular Doctrines as are eſteem'd Innova- 
tions in the Chriſtian Church. There are 
not, *tis thought, many Perſons in the 
World who are looſe in the very Grounds 


and Principles of all Religion: And to 
ſuch as theſe we find, indeed, there are 


not many Writers who purpoſely apply 


themſelves. The may think it perhaps a 


mean Labour, and ſcarce becoming them, 
to argue ſedately with ſuch as are almoſt 


univerſally treated with Deteſtation and 


-Horrour. But as we are requir'd by our 


Religion to have Charity for all Men, fo 


we cannot ſurely avoid having a real Con- 


cern for thoſe whom we apprehend to be 
under the worſt of Errors, and whom we 
find by Experience to be with the greateſt 


difficulty reclaimd. Neither ought _y 


perhaps in prudence to be treated with fo 


little regard, whoſe Number, however 


ſmall, is thought to be rather increaſing; 
and this too among the People of no deſ- 


picable Rank. So that it may well de- 
ſerve ſome Conſideration, * Whether in 
<« our Age and Country the ſame Remedys 


may ſerve, which have hitherto been 


"HFS; 


Tc pag ane Ds bee 
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« try*d; or whether ſome other may not SeR:; 3. 
« be prefer'd, as being ſutable to Times vo 
« of leſs Strictneſs in Matters of Religion, 
and Places leſs ſubject to Authority.” 


T 1s might be enough to put an Au- 
thor upon thinking of ſuch a way of rea- 
ſoning with theſe deluded Perſons, as in 
his Opinion might be more effectual for 
their Benefit, than the repeated Exclama- 
tions and Invetives with which moſt of 
the Arguments us'd againſt them are com- 
monly accompany*d. Nor was it ſo ab- 
ſurd to imagine that a quite different Me- 
thod might be attempred ; by which a 
Writer might offer Reaſon to theſe Men 
with ſo much more Favour and Advantage, 
as he appear*d un- prepoſſeſs'd, and bean 
to examine every thing with the greateſ 


Unconcern and Indifference. For to ſuch 


Perſons as theſe, tis to be fear'd, *twill 
always appear, That what was never 
« gueſtiowd, was never prov'd: and That 
* whatever Subject had not, at ſome time 
* or other, been examin'd with perfect 
* Indifference, was never 7ghtly examin d, 
«© nor cowd rightly be beliewd.” And in 
a Treatiſe of this kind, offer'd as an Eſſay 
or Inquiry only, they wow'd be far from 


| finding that Impartiality and Indifference 


which is requiſite ; if inſtead of a Readi- 
neſs to comply with whatever Conſequen- 
ces ſuch an Examination: as this, and the 

. Courſe 


5 ues 2 
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The MORALISTS, 


Fart 2. Courſe of ,Reaſoning brought forth, the 


. 


Fundamen- | 
tal Princi- 
Pes. 


Author ſhou'd fhew a previous Inelination 
to the Conſequendes only on one fide, and 
oth Abhorrence of any Concluſion on the 
other. 


3 ERS W > 1 PF Ang Cir 
cumſtances, may perhaps have found it 
neceſſary, and becoming their ( haracter, 
to ſhew all manner of Deteſtation both 
of the Perſons and Principles of theſe 
Men. Our Author, on the contrary, 


whoſe Character exceeds not that of a 


Larman, endeavours to ſhew Civility and 
Favour, by keeping the faireſt Meaſures 
he poſſibly can with the Men of this ſort; 

allowing em all that he is able; and ar- 
guing with a perfect Indifference, even on 
the Subject of a Deity. He offers to con- 
clude nothing poſitive himſelf, but leaves 
it to others to draw Concluſions from his 
Principles: having this one chief Aim and 


Intention ; How, in the firſt place, to 


« reconcile theſe Perſons to the Þrincoles 

| *..of- Virtue; That, by this means, a Way 
* 

might be laid open to Religion; by re- 

% moving thoſe greateſt, if not only Ob- 

« ftacles to it, which ariſe from the V ices 

77 and Pa ſſions of Men.“ 


Tis upon this account he endeavours 


chiefly to eſtabliſh Virtue on Principles, 


Py” Which he is able to argue with Age 
| who 
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who are not as yet inducd to own a Sect. 3. 
GOD, or Futyre State. If hè cannot do 9 
thus much, lie reckons he does nothing. 

For how can Sapreme Goodneſs he intelligi- 

ble to thoſe who know not what Goodneſ 

i. ſelf is? Or how can Virtue be under- 

ſtood to deferve Reward, when as yet its 

Merit and Excellence is unknown? We 

begin ſurely at the wrong end, when we 

| wou'd prove MERIT by Favoar, and 

| | Oxoxsz HA Deiy.——This our Friend 
Jſeeks to redreſs. For being, in reſpe& of 
VIX Tu, what you lately calld 4 Reali#; 

; | he endeavours to ſhew, © That It is really 

: | © ſomething in itsſelf, and in the nature 


. | © of Things: not arbitrary or factitious | 
* | * (i I may fo ſpeak) not conftituted 
a | © from without, or dependent on Cuſtom, | 
| © Ezxcy, or Will; not even on the Supreme 
s ill it-ſelf, which can no way govern | 
is | © it; but being zeceſſardly good, is govern'd | 
4 | © by it, and ever uniform with it.“ And 
o | notwithſtanding He has thus made VIX. | 
s | Tus his chief Subject, and in ſome mea- | 
ay lure independent on Religion, yet I fancy - 
e be may poſſibly appear at laſt as high a | 
b- Divine as he is a Morali#. PD | 
es ket 
; I Wou' p not willingly advance it as a Theiſts, 

| Rule, © That thoſe who make only 4 f 
irs Name of Virtue, make no more of | 
es, * DEITY, and cannot without Affecta- | 
ok tion defend the Principles of Religion :? 


ho But 


8 Th MORALISTS, 
i} Part 2. But this I will venture to aſſert; That 
' Tien © whoever ſincerely defends Vir Tus, 
Nominal, W and IS a Reali#t in MoxariTy, muſt 
Real. 4 of neceſſity, ina manner, by the fame 
Scheme of Reaſoning, prove as very 4 
Realist in DiviniITyY.” 


Ar Affectation, but chiefly in Philoſo- 

phy, I muſt own, I think unpardonable. 
And you, PnILO CL Es, who can give no 
quarter to ill Reaſoning, nor endure any 
unſound or inconfiſtent Hypothefis ; you 
will be ſo ingenuous, I dare ſay, as to re- 
jet our modern DEIs u, and challenge 
thoſe who aſſume a Name to which: their 
Philoſophy can never in the leaſt intitle 
em. 5 


6 
1 


 Commenvp me to honeſt EyICuRus, 
who raiſes his DE IT Vs aloft in the ima- 
ginary Spaces; and ſetting em apart out 
of the Univerſe and Nature of Things, 
makes nothing of em beyond a Word. 
This is ingenuous, and plain dealing: 
For this every one who Feb tzer may 
eaſily underſtand. 


Tu fame Ingenuity belongs to thoſe 
Philoſophers whom you, PRILO CIES, 
ſeem inclin'd to favour. When 4 Scer- 
TICK queſtions, © Whether 4 real Theo- 
log) can be rais'd out of Philoſophy alone, 
„ without the help of Revelation Foy 

| ; Oes 


— * — — — \ 
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does no more than pay a handſom Com- Sect. 3. 


R ply alone to prove what Revelation does 
N e 
"| I Loox on it, therefore, as a moſt 
e || unfair way, for thoſe who wou' d be Buil- 
. ders, and undertake this Proving part, to 
je I ay ſuch a Foundation as is unſufficient to 
bear the Structure. Supplanting and Un- 
dermining may, in other Caſes, be fair 
% | War: But in Philoſophical Diſputes, tis 
| a not allowable to work underground, or as 
ut in Sieges by che Sap. Nothing can be more 
. || unbecoming than to talk magiſterially and 
7 in venerable Terms of © A Supreme Na- 
| . | TURE, an Iafinite Being, and A DEI- 
15 TY;” when all the while 4 Providence is 
never meant, nor any thing like Order or 
the Government of a Mind admitted. For 
a when theſe are underſtood, and real Divi- 
18. % acknowledg'd; the Notion is not 
p. ey, and barren; but ſuch Conſequences 
ml KC neceſſarily drawn from it, as mult ſer 
ne, is in Action, and find Employment for 
He dur ſtrongeſt Affections. All e 
Bn | : O 


pliment to Authority and the receiv'd Re. 


ligion. He can impoſe on 'no-one who 
reaſons deeply: ſince whoever does ſo, 
will eaſily conceive, that at this rate Theo- 
logy mult have no Foundation at all. For 


Revelation it-ſelf, we know, is founded 


on the Acknowledgment of a Divine Ex- 
iſtence: And *tis. the Province of Philoſo- 
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Fart 2 ef RRDTI OHG N evidently” follow Herice; 
and no exception remains againſt any of 
Theiſts, "ag 2 » Py * . PF Ha 
Nominal, thoſe great Maxims which Revelation las 


No whether our r lend be unfelgiied: 
IV and ſincerely of this latter ſort of val 
Theologiſts,.you- will laitn' beſt” from! the 
Conſequences of his Hypotheſis, You wi! 
obſerve, whether inſtead" of ending in 
mere Speculation, it leads to Practice: And 
you will then ſurely be fatisfy'd, when 
you ſee ſuch a Structure raisd, as with 
the Generality of the World | muſt paſs at 
leaſt for high” Religion, and with ſome, in 
all likelihood; for no lefs than EN T Hu- 
SY ASME © J 


— os © QA ů ůͤů —r;⁵—6ð̃ 


110 DI tre * 

Fox I appeal to you, PILOT Es, 1 

whether there be any thing in Divinity 1 
which you think lias more the Air of Eu | 

Prove thuſiaſi than that Notion of Divine Lo ur, p 
"ſuch as ſeparates from every thing worldly, | 7 
ſenſual; or meanly intereſted ? A Love the 

which is ſemple, pure; and unmix d; which 

has no other Object tlian merely the Ex- 


* 


cellency of that Being it-ſelß nor admits of 
any other Thought of Happineſs, than in 
its 1 ſing le { Fuition. it; N ow T- dare preſume mei 
vou Will take it as a ſubſtantial proof of 
my Friend's being far enough from Irre. 
ligion, if it be ſnen that he has eſpous'd Nel 
this-Notion;--and*thinks-of- making ” 10 
I | £1115 
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ments familiar even to thoſe! who oppoſe 
5 f 1 7 l 17 4 | $5 ==> 
r 

Acc or piN'G; therefore, to his Hy- 


potheſis, he wWou' do ine the firſt place, by 
vay of prevention, declare to you, That 
2 tho the Diſintereſted Love of Gon were 
dhe moſt excellent Principle; yet he:knew 
very well, that hy the indiſcreet Zeal of 
d bpome devout well-meaning: People it had 
| been ſtretcl?d too far, perhaps even to 


7 | Exravagance- and Enthuſiaſin; as. for. 
at mer ly: among the 1 ſticks of the antient ſticks. 
I were thoſe who! in oppoſition to this de- 


vout Myſtick way, and as profeſs d Ene- 
mys to hat they call Euthuſiaſm, had ſo 
far exploded every thing of this ecſtatick 


> bind, as in a manner to have given up 


21 EE eee ee E. g e 
, Devotion; and in reality had left ſo little. 
2 


ly, of Zeal, Affection, or Warmth, in wlat 
Gy 4270 call their Rational Religion, as to 
ich make them much ſuſpected of their Sin- 
Ex, eerity in ary. For: tho it be natural e- 
of wugh (he wou'd tell you) for a mere po- 
{in N ical Writer: to ground his great Argu- 
ime ment for Religion on the neceſſity of ſuch 
gor A Belief as that f a future Reward and 
ne. Laniſbment; yet, if you will take. his Opi- 
10d IN lion, 'tis but an ill. Poken of Sincerity in 
out Religion, - and in the Chriſtian. Religion 
this more 


this gh Pbint of» Dbeinity, from Argu · Sect. 3. 


272 


Part 2. more eſpecially, to reduce it to ſuch a Phi- 
loſophy as will allow no room to that other 
Principle of Love; but treats all of that 


R ELI. 
6 ION, 
liberal, 
liberal. 


Or what Detraction is it from the Belief 
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kind as Enthuſiaſm, for ſo much as aiming 
at what is calPd Diſintereftednef, or teach- 


ing the Love of God or Virtue for Go 
or VirxTue's fake. 2% 60 


HERE, then, we have two ſorts of 


People (according to my Friend's ac- 
"hab oppoſite Extremes 


count) who in t 
expoſe Religion to the Inſults of its Adver- 
ſarys. For as on one hand, twill be found 


difficult to defend the Notion of that high- 


raisd Love, eſpous'd with fo much 


warmth by thoſe devout My/ticks ; ſo on 


the other hand, *twill be found as hard a 


Task, upon the Principles of theſe cooler 


Men, to guard Religion from the Impu- 
tation of Mercenarineſs, and a {laviſh 


Spirit. For how ſhall one deny, that to 


ſerve God by Compulſion, or for Intereſt 
merely, is Servile and Mercenary? Is it not 


evident, that the only true and liberal Ser- 
vice paid either to that Supreme Being, 
or to any other Superiour, is that © which 


proceeds from an Eſteem or Love of the 


« Perſon ſerv'd, à Senſe of Duty or Gra- 


& titude, and a Love of the dutiful and 
« grateful Part, as good and amiable, in 
« zt-ſelf ??P And where is the Injury to 
Religion, from ſuch a Conceſſion as this ! 


of 
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of an After-Reward or Puniſhment, to Sec. 3. 
on © That the Service caus'd by. it, is WS 
not equal to that which is voluntary 
Land with Dnclination, but is rather difin- 
« genuous and of the flaviih kind? Is 
of the World, that bee ience to the Rule 
of Right ſhou'd, ſome way or other be 
aid; ig not i» the letter pay, yet at leaſt 
" | inthis imperfe# one? And is it not to be. 
| ſhewn, That altho this Service of Fear 
| 


be allow'd ever ſo low or baſe: yes Re- 

Lilo ſtill being 4 Dyſciplize,. and 
- | © Progreſ of the Soul towards Perfection, 
the Motive of Reward and Puniſhment Rewards 
T | 5 primary and of the higheſt moment 7 reg 
* [with us; till ſuch time as being capa- 
Tt | © ble of more ſublime Inſtruction, we 
are led from . State, to the 
h 4 generous Service of 4fed##on and Love?” 


it J To: this it is that in our Friend's Opi-- 
or nion we ought all of us to aſpire, ſo as to 
* £ endeavour © That the Excellence of the 
6» N © Object, not the Reward or Puniſhment, 
* ſhou'd be our Motive: But that where 
thro the Corruption of our Nature, the 
* | former of theſe Motives is found inſuf - 
* ficient to excite. to Virtue, there the ef 
0 . ter ſhow'd be brought in aid, and on les 
no account be undervalu'd or neglec- 


D # 


Vor 
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Nou this being once eſtabliſſ'd, how 
can RELIGION be any longer ſubject 
to the Imputation of Mercenarine i? But 
thus we know Religion is often charg'd. 
* Goalineſi, ſay they, is great Gain: nor 
is God devoutly ſerv'd for nought.”— Þ} « 
Is this therefore a Reproach ? Is it con- 
fels'd there may be 4 better Service, a more h 
generous Love? Enough, there needs r. 
no more. On this Foundation our Friend I ſt 
preſumes it eaſy to defend RELIGION, C 
and even that Jdevoure# Part, which is I gt 
eſteem'd ſo great a Paradox of Faith. I d: 
For if there be in Nature ſuch a Service N ac 
+... as that of Affection and Love, it remains I Fa 
Ohje# of then only to conſider of the Object, he- ſec 
Love, ther there be really that Supreme One we wi 
ſuppoſe. For if there be Divine Excellence ¶ cor 
in Things; if there be in Nature a Sz. der 
preme Mind or DE IT Y; we have then an I Th 
Object conſummate, and comprehenſive I der 
of all that is Good or Excellent. And this Ren 
Object, of all others, muſt of neceſſity be ture 
the moſt amiable, the moſt ingaging, and T 
of higheſt” Satisfaction and Enjoyment. den- 
Now that there is ſuch a principal Object JF com 
as this in the World, the World alone I pref 
(if I may ſay ſo) by its wiſe and perfect I love 
Order muſt evince. This Order, if in- Yncli 
deed perfect, exeludes all real ILL. And Fate 
that it really does fo, is what our Author I ce 
ſo earneſtly maintains, by ſolving the 1 75 
0 1 5 Ic me FR 


a 


he can' thoſe untoward Phobehoiits and ill Se&. 3 
Signs, taken from the Courſe of Provi- NS 


dence, in the . eat ng) Lot of 
hint; in this World. 


„ 4 is true; tid he Aen. hold N 
ever ſo ſtrongly againſt Virtue, and in fa- 

- | vour of Vice, the Objection which ariſes 
hence againſt a DEIT x may be eaſily” 

s || remoy'd, and all ſet right again on the 

d 5 5 of a Future State. This to a Flure 
„ | Chriſtian, or one already convinc'd of ſo _—_ 
is great a Point, is ſufficient to clear every 

h. dark Cloud of Providence. For He needs 

de not be over- and above ſollicitous as to the 

ns Fate of VIX TuE in this World, who is 

e- ſecure of Hereafter. But the caſe is other- 

ve ff viſe as to the People we are here to en- 

xe counter. They are at a loſs for Provi- 

. © dence, and ſeek to find it in the World. 

an The Aggravation of the appearing Diſor- 

ve. ders in worldly Affairs, and the blackeſt- 

his Repreſentation of Society and Human Na- 

be ture, will hardly help em to this View. 

nd Twill be difficult for em to read Provi- 
nt, dence in ſuch Characters. From ſo un- 

ect eomely a Face of things below, they will 

one Npreſume to think unfavourably of all 4 

ect lobe. By the Effects they ſee, they will be 

in- Ninclin'd A judg the Cauſe, and by the 
Fate of Virtus to determine of 4 Provi- 

lence, But being Once convinc'd of Or- Previous 
der and a Providence as to things ane Proof, 
Yor. II. 8 2 they 
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Part, at's: they may ſoon be ſatisfy d even of 4 Future 
42 AV Staje. For if Virtue beè to it-ſelf no ſmall 
Reward, and Vice in a great meaſure its 
ORDER. own Puniſhment ; we have à ſolid ground 
to go upon. I he plain Foundations of a 
diſtributive Juſtice, and due Order in this 
9 lead us to conceive a further 
— We apprehend a larger Scheme, 
ly reſolve. our-ſelyes why, Things 
= not compleated in this State; but 
their Accompliſhment refery'd rather to 
ſome iyrches period. For had the Good 
and Virtuous of rays been, wholly. 
proſperous 1 io this Life ; e ne- 
ver met with Oppoſition, Merit ever 
lain under a Cloud; e. had been the 
Trial, Victory, or Crown. of Virtue ? 
Where had the. Virtues had their Thea - 
ter, or whence their Names? Where had 
been, Temperance or Selfedenial? Where Pa- 
Hence, Meekneſs, Ae dani Whence, 
have theſe their being? What Merit, but 
from Hard hip? What Virtae without a 
Conflict, wy _ Encounter, of ſuch Ene- 
ys as ariſe doeh, ere ANG onion d- 
1 Boot... | 


Bus: as many. as are the Difficultys 
which. Virtue has to, encounter in this 
World, her Force is yet ſuperiour. Ex- 
' pagd-as ſhe. is here, ihe is not however | 1 

.....,bandon'd* or left enn She has the 
enough to raiſe * above Bu, tho — Dif 
Vor 1 | 
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ab6ve our Wiſhes: and as happy às we Set}. 
fee her here, we have room för further PV 
| Hopes in her behalf. Her preſent Portion 
| is ſufficient to ſhew Providence already 
on her ſide. And fihce there is 
ſüch Proviſion for her here, ſuch Happi- 
neſs and ſuch Advantages even in this 
Liſe ; how probable muſt it appear, that 
this Providential Care is extended yet fur- 
ther to 2 e fe, and Perſectäd 
e chal e 
4 
rs is what; in our Friend's 171 
nion; may be all in behalf of a Future 
State, to thoſe Who queſtion Revelation. 
Tis this muſt render Revelation proba- 
ble, and ſecure that firſt ſtep to it, the Be- 
lief of a Deity and Providence. A Pro- Recapits- 
vidence muſt be provd from what we ſee lien. 
of Order in things preſent. We muſt con- 
tend for Order; and in this part chiefly, 
where Virtue is concern d. All muſt not 
be refer'd to 2 Hertafter. For a diſor- 
der'd State, in which all preſent Care of 
Things is given up, Vice uncontroul'd 
and Virtue neglected, repreſents a very 
Iles, and reduces us to the belov'd A- 
ys | toms, Chande r — of the A- 
his theilt. * 


E Ss DD EPTET Eno 


ver WI AT therebote can be worſe done in 
has the Cauſe of a Deity, than to magnify 
not Y Diſorder, and 8 (as ſome zea- 
Ove S 3 lous 
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Part 2. lous People do) the Misfortunes of Vir- 


tue, ſo far as to render it an unhappy 


Future 
State. 


Choice with reſpect to this World? They 
err widely who propoſe to turn Men to 
the Thoughts of a better World, by mak- 
ing em think ſo ill of hi For to de- 
thoſe of a looſer Faith, will make em the 


leſs believe a Deity, but not the more x 
Future State. Nor can it he thought ſin- 


cerely that any Man, by having the moſt 
elevated Opinion of Virtue, and of the 


Happineſs it creates, was ever the leſs in- 


Favourers 
of the Opi- 


nion. 3 ae e 
that as thoſe who are Favourers of Vice 


- 


are always the leaſt willing to hear of a 


clin'd to the Belief of à Future State. 
On the contrary, it will ever be found, 


future Exiſtence; ſo thoſe who are in love 


Antients. 


with Virtue, are the readieſt to embrace 
that Opinion which - renders it ſo illuſ- 
trious, and makes its Cauſe triumphant. 


x 


$8 5 kf, 


Tus it was, that among the; An- 


tients the great Motive which inclin'd fo 


* 


many of the wiſeſt to the Belief of this 


Doctrine -unreveal'd to em, was purel 
the Love of Virtue in the Perſons of thoſe 


Great Men, the Founders and Preſervers of 
Societys, the Legiſlators, Patriots, Delive- 


rers, Heroes, whoſe Virtues they were de- 


ſirous ſhou'd live and be immortaliz'd. 
Nor is there at this day any thing capable 
of making this Belief more engaging 
el; . | among 


tion of Mankind and of human Affairs, 
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among the Good and Virtuous than he Sea. 3. 
Love of Friendſhip,” which creates in em 
a deſire not to be wholly ſeparated by 
Death, but that they may enjoy the ſame 
bleſsd Society hereafter. How is it poſ- 
ſible, then, that a» Author ſhou'd, for 
exalting Virtue - merely, be deem d an 


F 


ANI 
Friendſhip. 


Friend be judg d falſe to Nele he, for de- 
ending a Principle on which the very 
Notion” of Go» - and: Goodneſi depends? 
For this he ſays only, and this is the Sum 
of all: “ That by building a Future conctuſon, 
* State on the Ruins of Virtue, RE 1 
fox in general, and the Cauſe of 4 
« * Deity i is betray*d;-and' by making Re- 
rds and Puniſhments the principal 
« Motives to Duty, the Chriſtian Reli- 
«gion in particular is overthrown, and 
its greateſt * or that of Love, re- 
jected and eu 11105 | 


bre the Whole den, we may juſt- 
ly as well as charitably conclude, that it 
is truly our Author's Deſign, in applying a 
himſelf with ſo much Fairneſs to the Men 
of looſer Principles, to lead *em into 
ſuch; an Apprehenſion of the Conftitu- 


as might form in em a Notion of Order 
in Things, 'and draw hence an' Acknow- 
| Fn of that Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and 
yy which is Supreme ; that being 

S 4 thus 


pan 2. thus far become Proſelytes, they mi 
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> prepar'd. for that Divine Love. which. ou 
igion ud teac dem, When once 
7 ſhou'd, e its Ae wh 


1 e 1 W 
1 Friends V Which ma chore 
ſhewn him to you Perhaps a 
lit; and, I hope, no Enemy to Magen 
But if you, find ſtill chat he Divine has 
not CT fo much, 3 in his Chara gar us 
I promis d, I can never think of ſatisfy- 
ing you in any ordi ary Way of ,Conver- 
oe: * 92 tO g E : 
might .be-.ingag? van Spiritual Af. 
fairs, and be fore d tec make ſome new 
Model of a Sermon upon his Syſtem of Di- 
vinity. However, Jam in hopes, now 
that in good earneſt. Matters are come 
well-nigh to Preaching, you will acquit 


* 7 
_ 2. i= 8 oh * = 


me 55 eee . eee p 
jp _— 

| it 

— E. C - IV. I 

FT i 


1 ST es had malle Page” ct. ſoaks 
ing, came in ſome V ifitants,: Who took 
us up the remaining part of the After - 
noon in other Diſcourſes. But theſe be- 
ing oven, and our Strangers gone (all but 
the ol Gentlemen, N his Fried, = 7 
in 


AR 1 8 bl. 

dad with ) e began a-new Wich Serkt. K. 

Tasocrzs, by laying daim to his Ser. PS. 

mon, and intreating nim, again and b- I 
LA, alete hear: niſi at e „„ 
Wee r e 4 _ 


- Tears. he complain d was i perfecatil 
mim: As you have ſeen Company, Bo 
he, often perſecute a reputed Singer, not 
out of any Fancy for the Muſick,” but r6 
fatisfy a malicious ſort of Curioſity, 
[ns Roni in . 7 5 | 
| Ho- wn VE3 K it might Wa ered * 
ve were reſol vid to . I aſfur u 
dur Companions, t wou d e. 
ond me heartily 3n the A intended 
0 preſs him; we thou q eaſily. get the 
kter. 


* S 


1 ; 130 * 


eee 8 ſaid hey 1 well Cb 
eee >: Thar: fince'T Ame 
ſuſtain che part of the Divine and Prearhak, 
it ſhall be at Pairtocres's coſt; who . 
ſhall bear the Part of the Infidel, and ſtand 


58 tha berſen n by, i £4 + 8 ; 


3 =p L % ſaid the eats, * 
Pars you have propos'd for him is ſo wats 
ral and futable, that I doubt not but he 
will be able to act it without the teaft 
Rain. 6 that _ 
. par' 
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Part A. ſpar'd your-ſelf the Trouble of putting 
him at in mind of his proper Character. 
He wou'd have been apt enough of his 
qwn accord to interrupt your Diſcourſe by 
his perpetual Cavils. Therefore ſince we 
have had Entertainment enough by way 
of Dialugus, I deſire the Lam of Senad > 
may bo ſtrictly obſerv'd; and That 
there bend anſwering to whatever! is . 
67 go'e 8 ee gr Je FILE $18 2 #3 {8 
W ok hort. a6 8 Viet} 
51 $i" we Krb to all the Terms, 
and told THEO CU ES I wou'd ſtand his 
Mark willingly: And beſides, if I really 
were that iaſidel he was to ſuppoſe me, I 
Mou'd count it no Unhappineſs; ſince 1 
Was ſure of being ſo thorowly convine'd 
by him, if he: wou'd ws peo to Auster. 
take me. s el A 1 


Tugocrxs then propos'd we ſhow 
walk out; the Evening being fine, and the 
free Air ſuting better (as he thought) 
wth W —— chan a II 


"ACCORDINGLY- we ali our 
Evening-Walk in the Fields, from whence 
the laborious Hinds were now retiring. 
We fell naturally into the Praifes of 8 
Country-Life ; and diſcours'd a while of , 
Husbandry, and the N ature of the Soil. ; 
ur iMG toadmire ſome = me 

Plants 


Lay 


——A— c 


we WES” 


| ER nf non ͤ 0 0 .. 2 


an, A _ 4 TP 


© clear and happy; How is it poſſible that 
„ ment in the: Particulars of Natural Be- 
4 ings and Operations, you ſhou'd no bet- 
© NaTuRreE? Who better than your: ſelf 
and Animal-Body, declare the Office of 


A RaraPsopy. . 1 
Plants which grew here to great Perfec- Sect. 4. 
tion. And it being my fortune (as having If 
acquir'd a: little Inſight into the nature of 


Simples] to ſay. ſomething they mightily : j 
approv'd, upon this Subject, TmzocLsEs 
immediately turning about to me; O my | 
« ingenious Friend??? ſaid he, {whoſe Rea- ö 
ſon, in other reſpects, muſt be allowed fo | 


with ſuch Inſight,” and accurate Judg- 


ter judg of the Structure of Things 7 
general, and of the Order and Frame of 


can ſhew the Structure of each Plant 


every Part and Organ, and tell the Uſes, ona 

* Ends, and Advantages to which they .. 
ſerve? How therefore, ſhou'd you 
„prove fo ill 4 Naturaliſt in this WoL E, | 
* and underſtand ſo little the Anatomy of | 
* the World and Mature, as not to diſcern 1 
* the ſame Relation of Parts, the ſame 

* Conſiſtency and Uniformity in the Uni- 

6c verſe !: | I „ er | : 


«© Som | Men perhaps there are of fo 

© confus'd a Thought, and fo irregularly 

“ form?'d within themſelves, that tis no 

more than natural for them to find fault, 

* and imagine a thouſand Inconſiſtences il 

and Defeats in this wider Conſtitution. 
$3 I « ”I was 
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Part a. Twas mor, we may preſume, the 2 
L or Intereſt of che-Unteral Nature, 

4 reater Private dne infallible, : — 
1 defect. Nwas not its Inten- 
4 tion to leave us withour forme Pattern 
<0f Tmpet 1 Lech as We. perceive 
* Are Maſter of 9 Jaan 
2 ——— better Order tweth- 
4 anden fre Workmanſhip and Ex- 
« a&nefs in your- elf, and other ianumeri- 
« ble Pts 0 the Creation. er an- 
< fer it to yoar-ſelf, all thus 
12 not to al all? Can vou in- 
9h duce your-ſelf ever to believe or think, 
that where _— Parts fo variouſly 
< united, and 
ALLE E themifſclves, the om 1t-felf : 
Patio neither Union nor Coherence; and 
„here inferiour and private Natures 
are found fo perfect, the Univerſal One 
& ſhowd want Perfection, and be eiteem'd 
< like whatſoever can be thought of, moſt 

4: Wee Tay, and e 4 


$11 


6 . That Shave ſhowd be 


in Nature the Idea of an Order and 
„Perfection, which NATuR RE her-ſelt 
„ wants! That Beings which ariſe from 
* Nature ſhou'd be fo perfect, as to diſ- 
% cover -Imperfettion in her Cotſtirativd; 

* and be wviſe enough to correct that Wit. 
dom by which they were made 5 
B E | c g« 


ARAa aso rl. 2987 
Seck. 4. 
« NoTuing ſurely is more ftrongly PAY 
„ imprimed on our Minds, or more cloſe- 
« ly inter woven with, our Sous, than the 
Idea or Senſe of Oer and Propartion. Propurtim. 
„Hence all the, Foree of Numbers, and 7 
« thoſe; powerful 4s | founded on their 
„Management and Uſe. What a diffe- 
« rence there is between ane and 
- | © Diſcard.!, between compos'd and order- 
j- Yo Motion, and that which: is ungo- 
- | vermd and lee 1b between the re- 
8 « — and uniform Pile of ſome noble 
- „Architect, and a Heap of Sand or 
1 Stones! and between. an organized Bo- 
, and Mi or ' Cloud d driven by che 


C ] ˙ HER. ans bn, 


125 


in * Wand ! 
* . : Is 
d « Now as this 888 is imme- 


es | © diately perceiv'd; by a plain Internal 
ye | © Senſation, fo there is withal in; Reaſon 
a „this account of it; That Whatever 
t | © Things have 1. the fame ha ve Unity Urin. 
4 of Deſign, and concur in one, are Parts 
? of ane WHOLE, or are, in themſelves, 
be | © intine Syſtems. Such is a Tree, with all 
ad « its Branches ; an Animal, with all its 
elf © Members; an Edifice, With all its exte- 
m | riour and interiqur Ornaments. What 
if If © elle, is even a Tune: or Syphony, or any 
n; 6 excellent Piece of Muſick, but a certain 
i-N* 1 of pr oportion'd Sounds | 7 


of | « Now 


Part 2. 


—_ % Now in this which we call the : 
Z « UNTVERSE, whatever the * 6 
“ may be of any particular Syſtems; or 1 


4 * Whatever ſingle Parts may have Pro. « 

rtion, Unity, or Form within them- 8 

* «elves yet if they are not united all 

4 in general, in ON E Syſtem, but are, in 

« reſpec of one another, as the driven |} © 

« gude or Clouds, or breaking Waves; 

then there being no Coherence in the 

« Whole, there can be infer'd no Order, 

4 no Proportion, and conſequently no Pro- 

ect or Peſen. But if none of theſe © 

Parts are in — — but all apparent- 

| « ly united, then is the WHor = A Syſtem 

| « compleat, according to one Simple, Con. 
q auen and 5 DES16N- 


| | 686 Wyn then is our main Subject, in- 
« fiſted on: That neither Man, nor any || ©: 
| other Animal, tho ever ſo compleat a 
. - « Syſtem of Parts, as to all within, can be | 
“ allow'd in the fame manner compleat, © 1 
& as to all without; but muſt be conſider d I} © c 
«as having a further relation abroad to t 
4 the Syſtem of his Rind. So even this 10 
Auma. ( Syſtem of his Kind to the Animal-Syſtem; | © t 
Syſtem, e this to the World (our Earth ;) and J. h 
this again to the bigger tov, and to 
the at 4 ah 


LA 
* 
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Arx things in this World are united. > 

For as the Branch is united with the je Wld. 
« Tree, ſo is the Tree as immediately with 
the Earth, Air, and Water, which feed 
“it. As much as the fertile Mould is 
fitted to the Tree, as much as the ſtrong 
* and' upright Trunk of the Oak or (Elm 

If © is fitted to the twining Branches of the 

| Vine or I; ſo much are the very 

Leaves, the Seeds, and Fruits of cheſs 

© Trees fitted to the various Animals : 

* Theſe again to one another, and to the 

Elements where they live, and to which 

* they are, as Appendices, in a manner fit- 

ted and join'd; as either by Wizgs for the 

Air, Fzs for the Waters, Feet for the 
Earth, and by other correſpondent in- 
* ward Parts of a more curious Frame and 

Texture. Thus in contemplating all on 

y | © Earth, we muſt of neceſſity: view All in 

a one, as holding to one common Stock. 

x Thus too in the Syſtem of the bigger 

t, “World. See there the mutual Dependency 

d of Things! the Relation of one to ano- 

o ther; of the Sun to this inhabited Earth, N 

is “ and of the Earth and other Planets to 

; the Sun! the Order, Union, and Co- 

d “ herence of the Whole! And know (my 

to “ ingenious Friend) That by this Survey 

* you will be oblig'd to own the UNIVER- Vriver/al 

„s SYSTEM, and coherent Scheme of em. 

Things, to be eſtabliſh'd on abundant 

DE TS. + Proof, 


FE | A&W * 


LL 
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Part 2. Proof, capable of convincing any fair 
WS and jſt Denvempla tor of the Works of 
._ %;Nature. | For ſcarce wou d any-one, till 
4; de had well ſurveyd thb univerſal — 
4. believe « Vnian thus evidently demon- 
4 ſtrable, by ſuch numerous and power- 
ful. Base of mutual Correſpondency 

« and Relation, from the minuteſt Ranks 
and Quders ek oh ba . the: nt 


9 %, nmol 


ance « Mak in- Frm SS UNION, '# % 
205. there be ſuch Relations 4 Parts one to 
another as are not eaſily diſcover'd; if 
on this accaunt the Bed and Ufe of I © 
„ Thiags does not every where appear, 
there is no wonder; ſince tis no more 
«, indeed chan what muft happen of ne- 
4 ceſſity: Nor cou'd Supreme Wiſdom 
« have * orderd Ft. For in an 
Infinity of Things thus relative, a Mind 
—— not infinitely, can fee nothing 


533 . 


« fer 4: qr each e has re- c 
tion to all in general, it can know-no 
perfect or true Relatien of any Thing, , 0 
&,. in a World not e and: 7 *b 
40 een To 8 \ 
= oh 4 * 


Se. ( Fern ſame may «he panſider 4 in any 81 

&. diffected Animal, Plant, or Flower; 

„Where he who is no Anatomiſt, nor “ th 
vers d in Natural Hiſtory, ſees that the 


& why Parts have a relation to the _ 27 
| [ 4 


1 mä — — — — — 
e .... ee eee IIS — 0 — 
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« for thus much even a flight View -af- Sect. 4. 
„ fords : But he who like you, my 
„ Friend, is curious in the Works of Na- 
ture, and has been let into a Knowledg 

« of the Animal and Vegetable Worlds, 

« he alone can readily declare the juſt Re- 
lation of all theſe Parts to one another, 

and the ſeveral Uſes to which they 
«ſerve. „ | 


8 0 *% „ 


Bur if you wou'd willingly enter Example. 

if further into this Thought, and conſider 

o how much we ought not only to be ſa- 

if £ © tisfy*d with this our View of Things, 

of but even to admire its Clearneſs; ima- 

r, | © gine only ſome Perſon intirely a Stran- 

re | © ger to Navigation, and ignorant of the 

e- Nature of the Sea or Waters, how great 

m || © bis Aſtoniſhment wou'd be, when tind- 

an ing himſelf on board ſome Veſſel, an- 

ad “ choring at Sea, remote from all Land- 

ng © Proſpect, whilſt it was yet a Calm, he 

re- “ view'd the ponderous Machine firm and 

no “ motionleſs in the midſt of the ſmooth 

ng, | Ocean, and conſider'd its Foundations 

ly | © beneath, together with its Cordage, 
oF Fly 


* Maſts, and Sails above. How ea 

* wou'd he ſee the Whole one regular 
zny | Structure, all things depending on one 
another; the Uſes of the Rooms below, 


a, | 0 

nor “ the Lodgments, and Conveniences of 
the Men and Stores? But being ignorant 
ale; of the Intent or Deſign of all above, 


Re.  T « wou'd 
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Part 2. wowd he pronounce the Maſts and Cor. 
age to be uſeleſs and cumberſom, and 
for this reaſon condemn the Frame, and 
<« deſpiſe the Architeff? O my Friend 
* Jet us not thus betray our Ignorance; 
hut conſider where We are, and in what 
“ Univerſe. Think of the many Parts 
of the vaſt Machine, in which we. have 
ſo little inſight, and of which it is im- 
« poſſible we ſhowd know the Ends and 
Uſes; when inftead of ſeeing to the 
„ higheſt Pendants, we ſee only ſome lower | | 
“ Deck, and are in this dark Caſe of  ; 
« Fleſh, confin'd even to the Hold, and 
« meaneſt Station of the Veſſel. f 
0 


No having recogniz'd this uniform 
« conſiſtent Fabrick, and own'd the Un. 


[ an wer ſal Syſt em, We muſt of conſequence 00 
| Univerſal © acknowledg'a Univerſal Mind; which Þ « 
| "= „ no ingenious Man can be tempted to Þ « 


4 .difown, except thro the Imagination of | 
& Diſorder in the Univerſe, its Seat. For I 4 
“ can it be ſuppos'd of any one in tlie 4 
* World, that being in ſome Deſart far  « 
« from Men, and hearing there a perfect «© 
= : Symphony of Mufick, or ſeeing an e- 4 
| « a& Pile of regular Architecture ariſing  « 
„ gradually from the Earth in all its Or- 
ders and Proportions, he ſhou'd be per- « 
ſuaded that at the bottom there 'was no 
« Deſign accompanying this, no ſecret ] 
* Spring of Thought, no active M « 
LYON T „ Word © 
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* ow te becauſe he ſaw 0. 2d, Sect. 4. 


$9. an Pg Work, and 1 pol 
at Each of theſe comp pleat and br 

7 87 ſtems were fram'd, an 5 7 uni- 

* ted in ju mmetry, an conſpirin 

4 Order, Ade ö e accidental blo 5 win | 

4 of the Winds, „ Or rolling of the Sand 


OO. obs Sat ecaees EL E 


Q- 
. 


-« W; AT is it then ſhowd ſo diſturb Difter- 
« our i, Pl. Oc Mature, AS P, deſtroy ne, 
7 (4-5 nit Delig gn. and rder of 4 

1 4 ich cher cite! Wou 42 be ſo . 

Allen All that we ſee of the Hea- 

d @ yens or Earth, denne Order and 
6 Perfection; ſo as to 3 ord the nobleſt 

« 11905 of Contemplation to Minds, 


— c 
A A” 
A” ee E 


SIP 


ike yours, enrich'd With Sciences and 

” © Learning. All is delightful, amiable, 

* rejoicing, except, with ve: to Man Human 
“ only, and his Circumſtances, which fairs. 
« Teem unequal. Here the :lamity and 

of « III ariſes; EE hence the Ruin of this 

& godly Frame. All periſhes on this 

2 4 40 unt and the Whole Order of the 

1 Univerſe, elſewhere ſo firm, intire, and 

| « immovable, is here 0 *erthrown, and loſt 
e © by this one View ; in KR we refer 

« all things to, Our-ſelves: itti 


ubmitting the Se//iine/s 


Ht Bo Intereſt of the Whole to, the Good and | 
per « Intereſt of ſo ſmall a Part. , | 
5 g 
=o „Bur how is it you complain 3 | 
1 0 


& unequal State of Man, and of the few 
II. "= I Advan- 
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= 


Part 2.“ Advantages allow'd him above the 
s Beaſts? What can a Creature claim 


« ſolittle differing from em, or that me- 
« rits ſo little above em, except by W:/- 
« dom and Virtue, to which ſo few con- 


“form? Man may be virtuous; and by 


4 being ſo, is happy. His Merit is Re- 
«ward. By Virtue he deſerves; and in 
« Virtue only can meet his Happineſs de- 


Virtue and & ſerv'd. But if even Virtue it-ſelf be un- 


Vice. : 


Their 
Power, 


Effect. 


4 Mird. 


„ provided for, and Vice more proſperous 


be the better Choice; if this (as you 
« ſuppoſe) be in the Nature of Things, 
« then is all Order in reality inverted, and 
«© Supreme Wiſdom loſt: Imperfection 
« and Irregularity being, after this man- 
« ner, undoubtedly too apparent in the 


% Moral World. N 


„HAVE you then, &er you pronounc'd 
this Sentence, conſider'd of the State of 
« Virtue and Vice with reſpect to this Life 
« merely; ſo as to fay, with aſſurance, 
« When, and How far, in what particu- 
4 lars, and how circumſtantiated, the one 


or the other is Good or Il? You who 


are skilbd in other Fabricks and Com- 
“ poſitions, both of Art and Nature, have 


50M you conſider'd of the Fabrick of the 


Mind, the Conſtitution of the Soul, the 
% Connexion and Frame of all its Paſſions 
“ and Affections; to know accordingly 
«© the Order and Symmetry of the Farr 
= Ds (fit 5 1 6c an 


- * 
fn , 
- We 


. —— . —— — 
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and how it either improves or ſuffers ; 
„ what its Force is, when naturally pre- 
ce 54 22: þ | 

ſerv'd in its ſound State; and what be- 


6 


« 


« 
06 


comes of it, when corrupted and a- 
bus'd? Till this (my Friend ! be well 


60 HERE therefore is that IN QUIRY 
we ſhow'd firſt make. But who is there 


can afford to make it as he ought? If 


happily we are born of a good Nature; 
if a liberal Education has form'd in us 


a generous : Temper and Diſpoſition, 


 well-regulated  Appetites, and worthy 
Inclinations, *tis well for us; and fo 
indeed we eſteem it. But who is there 
that endeavours to give theſe to him- 
felf, or to advance his Portion of Hap- 
pineſs in this kind ? Who thinks of 
improving, or ſo much as of preſerving 
his Share, in a World where it muſt of 
neceſſity run ſo great a hazard, and 


where we know an honeſt Nature is ſo 


eaſily corrupted ? All other things re- 


lating to us are preſerv'd with Care, 
and have ſome Art or Oeconomy be- 


longing to em; this which is neareſt 
related to us, and on which our Hap- 
pineſs depends, is alone committed to 


13 « Chance: 
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Sect. 4. 


Improve» 
ment. 


examin'd and underſtood; how ſhall we 
judg either of the Force of Virtue, or 
Power of Vire? Or in what manner 
either of theſe may work to our Happi- 
neſs or Undoing? 


Temper. 


2% The MORALISTS, 
Part 54 Chance: And Tergen is the only + 
e ungovera'd, why 


ie th 


iu, d Eng ae inquy Q concerning = 
£ den and ſutable to our Appetites ; 
+ but What A petites are good and futa- 
le to us, is no part af our Examina- 
« tion, We inqduire what.is, according, to 
6 ) pr Policy, Faſhion, Lugus; but it 
“ ſeems wholly ſtrange, and, out of the 
& Way, to in guire WIRES cording to 257 5 
« TURE» The Ballance lance cf B 5 
% Trade, of Pres 18 K ought - : L 
Ballance. ( ter... While few haye 0 
I lance; of. ther Paſſions, or thought: of 

« holding th eſe Scales even. Fe are ac- 

5 quainted with. ws Province, or know- 

s ing in theſe, Affairs. But Mere We more 

4 ſo; (as this Inquiry; Wou'd make us) we 

4 ſhow'd 7 ſeg Ius and ecorum 

60 here, as well as ellewhere, in Nature; 

« and the Order of the Moral World 

c won'd equal that of the Natural. By 

ee this the Beauty f VIX Tur Wou'd ap- 

« pear; and hence (as has been ſhewn) 

De ne. & the Supreme and Sovereign. BEAUTY, 
. Original of all that is Good. 0 or | 
« Amiable, + | fl 


— 


« Rur leſt Lſhou'd appear at laſt too ly 
e like an Enthuſiait, I. chuſe to expreſs || ul 
FE. my Hoſes and be this 4 ex 

Sermon 


% wn ao 


d OOTY 


tient Philolagiſts, whom you are us'd to 
«eſteem. For Divinity "eſe, ſays he, 1 
6, ſarely beauteous, and of all Beautys the: 
«, brig hte ; tho not a beautedus Body, but 
« that from whence! the: Beauty af ' Bodys: is 


Ws 1 
& Ferman in the Words of one of thoſe an-SeQ: 45 


ade ee held hacia 


A from whexceithe'Plainlooks beautiful,” The 
fuer Beauty, the Seals, the Heaven's, 
and Heavenly Conſtellation's, all flow: from. 
& hence as from 4a\Source Eternal and Incur- 
& ruptible. As Beings. partake of this, they 
+. are fair, and flouriſting, and happy : As 
« they are lait to this, they. are deform'd, pe- 
« id, and lor 00 | 


WHEN: Tyzocizs had thus ſpoken; 


he was formally complimented by our Two 


Companions. I was going to add ſome- 
thing in the ſame way: but he preſently 
ſtop d me, by ſaying, he ſhouw'd be ſcan- 


daliz'd, if inſtead of commending him, I 


did not, according to my Character, chuſe 
rather to criticize ſome part or other of 
his long Diſcourſe. N 


| Le it muſt be ſo then, reply'd I; in the 
firſt place, give me leave.to wonder. that, 


inſtead: of the many Arguments common- 


ly brought for proof of 4 Deity, you make 
uſe only of one ſingle-one to build on. I 
expected: to have heard from you, in cuſto- 

N T 4 mary 
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Part 2. mary Form, of a Fir#:Cauſe, a Firit Being, 
and a Beginning of Motion: How clear: the 

S Idea Was of an Immaterial Subftante; And 
| how plainly it appear*d, that at ſome time 
| Matterand or other Matter ma i have been created. But 
Thought. as to all this, you are ſilent. As for what 

is ſaid, of C Material unthinking Sub- 

« ſtance being never able to have pro- 

4 duc'd an immaterial thinking one; 

I readily grant it: but on the condition, 

that this great Maxim of . Nothing bein 

ever made from Nothing, may hold as well 

on my fide as my Adverſary's: And then 

I ſuppoſe. that whilſt the World endures, 

he will be at a loſs how. to aſſign a Be- 

ginning to Matter; or how to ſuggeſt a 

Poſſibility of annihilating it. The ſpiri- 

tual Men may, as long as they pleaſe, re- 

preſent to us, in the moſt eloquent manner, 

That Matter conſider'd in a thouſand 

“different Shapes, join'd and disjoin'd, 

« vary'd and modify d to Eternity, can 

« never, of it-ſelf, afford one ſingle 

“ Thought, never occaſion or give riſe 

to any thing like Senſe or Knowledg.“ 

Their Argument will hold good againſt 

a DEM OCRITus, an EpIcuRus, or 

any of the elder or latter Atomiſts. But 

it will be turn'd on them by an examining 

Academiſt: and when the two Subſtances 

are fairly ſet aſunder, and conſider'd a- 

part, as different kinds; *twill be as 
ſtrong Senſe, and as good — 


Xo. CC %%V%VC C5 


yo 2 00 © 


« That do with it as you pleaſe, modi. 
« ita thouſand ways, purify it, exalt it, 
& ſublime it, torture it ever fo much, or 
rack it, as they fay, with thinking; 


« you will never be able to e or 


4 force the contrary -Subſtance out of it.” 


The poor Dregs of ſorry Matter can no 
more be made out of the ſimple pure Sub- 
ſtance of immaterial Thought, than the 
high Spirits of Thought or Reaſon can be 
extracted from the groſs Subſtance of hea- 
vy Matter. - So let the Dogmatiſts make of 

this Argument what they can. r 


/ 


— 


Bur for your part, continud I; as 


you have ſtated the Queſtion, tis not a- 
bout what was Fir, or Foremoſt; but what 
is Inſtant, and Now in being. © For if 
„ DEI T be zowreally extant; if by any 
« good Token it appears that there is at 
„this preſent a Univerſal Mind; *twill ea- 
« fily be yielded there ever was one.” 
This is your Argument. —You go (if I 
may fay ſo) upon Fa#, and wow'd prove 
that things ac#aally are in ſuch a ftate and 
condition, which if they really were, there 
wou'd indeed be no diſpute left. Your 


UNION is your main Support. Yet 
how is it you prove this? What Demon- 
ſtration have you given? What have 
you ſo much as offer'd at, beyond bare 
Probability? So far are you from demonſtra- 

ting” 


The, M ORAL ES TS, 


Part at eing an thingy that if: this uniting Scheme 


be the chief Argument fon vr (asiyou- 
en mo et you ſeem rather to have 
He &. That the Caſe it- ſelf is 
4 3 >. Demonſtration,” |. 
< How, ſay vou, can à narrow 
4 All Thin And yet if, in reali- 


1 It, ſees _ Wh It N as "goof - ie 


Nothing. The demonſt ſtrable part ib fill; 
aß far. bel bind. For grant that this. All; 
Which lies Within our view: or kngwledg, 


is orderly and united, as you ſuppoſe: 


This mighty Al is bum a Point ſtill, a mere 
Nothing, compar'd- 10 What remains. 


Atheiflical « ?Tis but a ſeparate By-World (we'll ſay) 
Tnoiiefs. & of. which; perhaps there are, in the wide 


« Waſte; Millions beſides, as. horrid! and 
« deform'd; as this of ours is regular and 
proportion d. In length of Time, a- 
midſt the infinite Hurry and Shock of 


« Beipgs;- this ſingle add World, by acci- 


« dent, might have been ſtruck out, and 
« caſt into ſome Form (as among infinite 
Chances, what is there that may not 
4 happen ?), But fon the reſt of Matter, 


4 tis of a; different hue. Old Father, 


« CHAOs (as the Poets call him) in 
theſe wild Spaces, reigns abſolute, _ 
E, * upholds. his Realms of Darkneſs. 
preſſes hard upon our Frontier: _ 
« one day, belike, ſhallcby a furious In- 


5 a wer us: ais ty * his 


2 
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Rebel: tat Ss, us to > primi-5 See. :& 
pro and Confu | 


E n 
Fr Tan ere! ee 
DL FI 8 in 
10. — — KK I imagin d 
wierd, yo you, might Lint given me more 
Nope But 700 have retrench'd, - your- 
b eh ounds. So that to 80 z 


I look. upon your Theo 
mg 10 = Or. +5 as that 005 our 


* #.4 


queſigning of: D Dea, : „ But in return, = 


Failings. may fr reely err, and we as 
freely cenſure. Deity, they think, is not 
— — for her: Only ſhe for her- 
ſelf. But you are ſtraiter, and more pre- 


eile in this point. You have unneceſlari- 


ly brought Mature into the Controverfy, 
and taken upon you to defend her Ho- 
nour. ſo highly, that I know not Whether 
it may, be fa fe for me to queſtion, her. 


LET not this trouble you, reply?d 
Tn RO CLES: but be free to cenſure Wa- 
ture; whatever may be the Conſequence. 
'Tis only my Hypotheſis can ſuffer. If I de- 
fend. i. ll, my Friends need not be ſcan; 

daliz'd, 


they, are ſtrict, it's 


cive always fair play againſt Na Tux E, VATURE 
and allow; r to be. CI lleng'd for her arraign 


d. 


* 


Part 2. daliz d. They are fortify'd; no doubt, 
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VV with ſtronger Arguments for # Deity, and 


can well employ thofe Metaphyſical Wea- 
pons, of whoſe Edge you ſeem ſo little 
apprehenſive. I leave them to diſpute 


this Ground with you, whenever they 


think fit. For my own Arguments, if 
they can be ſuppos'd to make any part 
of this Defence, they may be look d upon 
only as diſtant Lines, or Outworks, which 


may exfity Perhaps bewon; Put chou 


any danger to the Body of the Place. 


NOT WITHSTANDING, then, 
ſaid I, that you are willing I ſhou'd at- 


tack NATURE in Form, I chuſe to ſpare 


her in all other Subjects, but MAN on- 
ly. How comes it, I intreat you, that 


NATURE in this nobleſt of Creatures, and wor- 


in Man. 


in Brutes. 


thieſt her Care, ſhe ſhou'd appear fo ve- 
ry weak and impotent; whilſt in mere 
Brutes, and © the irrational Species, ſhe 
acts with ſo much Strength, and exerts 


ſuch hardy Vigour ? 'Why is ſhe ſpent 6 


ſoon in feeble Man, who is found more 


ſubject to Diſeaſes, and of fewer years 


than many of the wild Creatures? They 
range ſecure ; and proof againſt all the 


Injurys of Seaſons and Weather, want no 


Help from Art, but live in careleſs Eaſe, 
diſcharg'd of Labour, and freed from 
the cumberſom Baggage of a neceſſitous 
R . human 
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and more natural Sagacity, they purſue 
their Intereſts, Joys, Recreations, and 
cheaply purchaſe both their Food and 
Maintenance; cloth'd and arm'd by Na- 
ture her-ſelf; who provides them both a 


Couch and Manſion. So has Nature or- 


der*d for the reſt of Creatures. Such is 


their Hardineſs, Robuſtneſs, Vigour. 


Why not the ſame for Man? 


Axp do you ſtop thus ſhort, faid 
THxtOCLES, in your Expoſtulation ? 


Methinks *twere as eaſy to proceed, now 


ou are in the way; and inſtead of lay- 


ing claim to ſome Few Advantages of o- 


ther Creatures, you might as well ſtand 
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human Life. In Infancy more helpful, Sect. 4. 
vigorous in Age, with Senſes quicker, 


5 
- 


for All, and complain © That Man, for Nature in 


« his part, ſhou'd be any thing leſs than“ 


« a Confummation of all Advantages and 
« Privileges which Nature can afford.“ 
Ask not merely, Why Maz is naked, why 
unhoof d, why ſlower-footed than the 
Beaſts? Ask, Why he has not Wings 
« alſo for the Air, Fs for the Water, 
« and ſo on; that he might take poſſeſ- 
* fron of each Element, and reign in Al?“ 


No r ſo, faid I, neither. This wou'd 


be to rate him high indeed! As if he 


were, by Nature, LORD of A: which 
e = 


i more than I allow. 


— — — 


/ 


FO 


Paik 2, 


i - 


Anatomy. 
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© + had 4 4 #1 ik; 2:5 81 ik. a 1k LL. 
yielded, For if we allow once a, Sabor. 


dination in his Caſe ; if Nature her-Telf 


be not for MAN, but Maz for N at us: 
9 tf + ini ie + Riet i #34 bf ff nity. 
then muſt Man, by tis good Teave, ſub 
mit to the Elements of N ATURE, and not 
the Elements to him. Few of theſe at 
all fitted to him; and none pereatl. 
he be left in Air, he falls he: 

1 


long, for 

. e \4A * FL . 45 19 
Wings were not aſſign" him. Tn Water 
he ſoon finks. In Fire he conſumes. 


Within Earth he ſuffocates.— 


As for what Dominion he may natu- 
rally have in other Elements, faid I, my 
concern truly is not very great in his he- 
half; ſince by Art he can even exceed the 
Advantages. Nature has given to other 
Creatures: But for the "E methinks it 
had been wonderfully obliging in Nature 
to have allow'd him Wings. 


volatilen. AN Dp what wou'd he have got by it, 


reply'd Tyzo cLzs? For conlider what 
an Alteration of Tm mult have enſu'd. 


Obſerve in one of thoſe wing'd Crea- 


tures, whether the whole Structure be not 
made ſubſervient to this purpoſe, and all 
other Advantages ſacfificd to this ſingle 
Operation. The Anatomy of the Crea- 
ture ſhews it, in a. manner, to be ul 
Ming: its chief Bulk being compos'd of 

two 


2 amy : 2 2 g ; # : 8 f - Al K 5 5 f | 
T 1s enough, reply*d ke, that is 1 


eſe are 5 
If 
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two exorbitant Muſcles, 1 . 
the St 1 of all the other and eng 


the Weathe.? 
areable be 10 Aj id* gt ng a 
Motion, beyond compariſon With any o- 
ther kind, and far exceeding 
ſhare of Strength elſewhere: : theſe Parts 
of theirs being made in ich ſuperiour 
proportion, as in a manner 0 farve their 
Companions. And in Man's Architec- 
ture, of ſo different an 'Order, were the 
flying Engines to be aff'd ; muſt not 
the other Members ſuffer, and the multi- 

y'd Parts ftarve one another? What 


their little 


think you of the Brain in this Partition? The Bran. 


Is it not like to prove 2 Srarveling ? Or 


wou'd you have it be maintain'd at the 


fame high rate, and draw the chief Nou- 


riſhment to ir-ſelf, from all the relt?— 


1 nr AN you, G54, TAE 
ocLESs (interrupting him: The Brain 
certainly is a great Starver, where it a- 
bounds; and the thinking people of the 
World, 'the Philoſophers and Virtuoſo's eſ- 
pecially, 


a moderate Share of bodily Advantages, 


muſt be —— (Lfind) with 


for the ſake of what they call Parts and Pam, 


Capacity in another Senſe. The Parts, it 


feems, of one kind agree ill in their Oeco- 
nomy with the Parts of the other. But 


to make this even on both ſides, let us 
e turn 
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Part 2. turn the Tables; and the Caſe, I ſuppoſe, 
pill ſtand the ſame with the M1Lo's of 

the Age, the Men of bodily Proweſs and 

Dexterity, For not to mention a vulgar 

ſort, ſuch as Wreſtlers, Vaulters, Racers, 

Hunters; what ſhall we ſay of our fine- 

bred Gentlemen, our Riders, Fencers, Dan- 

cers, Tennis- Players, and ſuch like? ?Tis 
the Body ſurely. is the. Starver here: and 
if the Brain were ſuch a terrible Devourer 
in the other way; the Body and Bodily 
Parts ſeem to have their Repriſals in this 
Rank of Men. an 


I then, ſaid he, the Caſe ſtands thus 
between Man and Man, how mult it ſtand 
between Man and a quite different Creature? || te 
Balance. If the BALLANCE be {0 nice, that the c 
leaſt thing breaks it, even in Creatures of le 
the ſame Frame and Order; of what fa- cl 
tal effect muſt it be to change the Order P. 
it-ſelf, and make ſome eſſential Altera- « 
tion in the Frame? Conſider therefore I © 
how it is we cenſure Nature in theſe and 
ſuch- like Caſes. © Why, ſays one, was 
I not made by Nature ſtrong as 4 Horſe ? 

„ Why not hardy and robuſt as this Ion 
« Brute-Creature ? or nimble and active ble 
as that other? —And yet when un- I Op 
common Strength, Agility, and Feats of | ho 
Body are ſubjoin'd, even in our own Spe- tha 
cies, ſee what befals! So that for a Perſon I Co 
thus in love with an Athletick MILOo- N you 

NE AN N 


SQ? 
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EAN Conſtitution, it were better, me- Set. 4. 


i thinks, and more modeſt in him, to 
| change the Expoſtulation, and ask, Why 
, vas I not made in good ' earneſt 4 very 
, « BRuUTE ? For: that wow'd be more 
— ai on et, 
* Dane den r 
8 L Au apt indeed, ſaid I, to think 
d that the Excellence of Max lies ſome- 
r | what different from that of 4 Brute: and 
y | that ſuch. amongſt us as are more truly 
is | Mer, ſhowd naturally aſpire to Manly 
I { Qualitys, and leave the Brute his own. 
| But Nature, I ſee, has done well to mor- 
us tify us in this particular, by furniſhing 
d us with ſuch flight Stuff, and. in ſuch a 
? tender Frame, as is indeed wonderfull 
he commodious to ſupport that Man-Excel- 
of Þ lence of Thought and Reaſon; but wret- 
a- If chedly ſcanty and ineffectual for other 
ler ¶ Purpoſes. As if it were her very Deſign, 
ra- © Tohinder us from aſpiring ridiculouſly 
re “to what was misbecoming our Cha- 
nd G rater,” 5 e „ 
mn Bi os r e og e 
ſe? I Sex, faid TRHEROCLES, you are not 
his I one of thoſe timerous Arguers who trem- 
ive I ble at every Objection rais'd againſt their 
un- I Opinion or Belief, and are ſo intent in up- 
of I holding their -owz ſide of the Argument, 
pe- I that they are unable to make the leaſt 
ſon I Conceſſion on the other. Your Wit allows 
Vo- you to divert your-ſelf with whatever oc- 
AN YOu 16 © N curs 


. 2 
: 0 
-t a 
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Part 2. curs in the Debate: And you can plea- 
untly impro veeven what your Antago- 


Diſtribu- 
tion. 


nit rin ng a5 e upport to his own Hypo- 


his indeed is a fairer ſort of 
— than what is common now-a- 
days. But *tis no more than ſutable to 
ous Character. And were I not afraid of 
ing with an Air of Compliment, in 
the midſt of a Philofophical Debate; 1 
fhow'd'tell you perhaps what I thought of 
the becoming manner of your SRP. 
eis u, in oppoſition to a kind of Bigot- 
Sceptic; who forfeit their Right to the 
Pheloſophick Character, and retain hardly ſo 
much as that of che Gentleman or Good. 


C n to our 255 e e — 


Such then, cburinuxI he, is the ot 
mirable Diſtribution of N ATURE, her 
adapting and adjuſting not only the Stuff 
or Matter to the Shapeand Form, and even 
the Shape it- ſelf and Form to the Circum. 
ſtauce, Place, Elameut, or Region; but 
alſo the Affections, Appetites, Senſations, 
mutually to each other, as well as to the 


Matter, Form, Action, and all beſides 
„ Al manag'd or the belt, with perfect 


Frugality and juſt Reſerue: hide to 
* none, but bountiful to all: never em- 

4 ploying'i in one thing more than enough; 
„ but With exact Oeconomy retrenching 
the ſuperſſuons, and adding Force to 
4 18 is OY N Wie fy _ 


— 


S e 


A RRHADS OD. zor 
' 5 1 7 Mou Ny REASON prin- Sect. g. 


ö. VL nee he have no Reſerve CONE 
* 1 18 19 for this part of his Park 
f bay 5 058 would haye the fame Stuff 

1 Heger, the lame Tal ede or Or- - 


o gans ſerye alike for different purpoſes, 
of 0 an Ounce bs « Ec ivalent to a Pound? 
in | —I& cannot be. What Wonders, then, 
I | an. he expeck from a kew Ounces of Blood 
of | in ſuch a narrow Veſlal, fitted for ſo ſmall 
i- | 3 Diſtrift.of Nature? Will he net rather 
t- 770 highly of that Nan uE, Which 
he | has thus manag'd his Portion for him, to 
ſo | beſt advantage, with this happy "Reerve 
ds Cappy indeed 'for him, if he . and 
I uſes it! DF G 1 has ſo much a bet- 
ter Uk than any other Crea · Reaſn. 
d- ture? =; whit he holds his Reaſon, is 4 
er Man, and not 4 Beat? 


all. Br ur * Beaſts, ſaid ; 4 ah Ir ind, find. 
5 which Man has not. 755 dee 


15, Txus, faid he, they have indeed Per- 
rhe | geptions, Senſations, and Pre. ſenſatious (if 
IF ome ule the Expreſſion) which Man, Tor Animals. 
ect bis part, has not in any proportionable de- 
to Ws Their Females, newly pregnant, and 
efore they have hore Young, have a clear 
h; ge or Pr eſenſatian of their . Which 


* * ths #3 6#,4253 £ 1 nene 


800 * dire, Treatiſe IV. p. 92, 93 &c. = 131, 132 
nd And below, MISC. IV. chap. 2. A 


15 You IL = e b 
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Part 2. is to follow; know what to provide; and 
— how, in What manner, and at what _ 
How many things do they pre-yonderate? 
How many at once comprehend? The Sea- 
ſons of the Year, the Country, Climate, 
Place, Aſpect, Situation; the Baſis of their 
Building, the Materials, Architecture; the 
Diet and Treatment of their Offs ring ; 
in ſhort, the whole Oeconomy of their 
Nurſery: and all this as perfectly at firſt, 
and when unexperienc'd, as at any time 
'of their Life afterwards, And © Wh 
not this, ſay you, in Human Kind Ki 
| Hunan Nay, but on the contrary, Lask *Wh 
4 this ? Where was the Occaſion or Uſed 
Where the Neceſſity? Why this Saga- 
4s city for Men? Mie they not What is 


hs te. a 


— 28 8 J 


<« better, in another kind? Have they 
« not Reaſon and Diſcourſe? Does not 
4 this inſtruct them? What need then 
of the other? Where wou'd be the pru- 
dent Management at this rate? Where 
0 the MM 15 3 5 
— * | 
| "2 Tz 71 oung of moſt biber Kinds, con- 
tiowd he, are inſtantly helpful to them- tl 
ſelves, ſenſible, vigorous, know to ſhun | 9 


Danger, and ſeek their Good: A human 2 
Tafant is of all the moſt helpleſs, weak, ſe 
infirm. © And wherefore ſhou'd it not | de 
"have been thusorder'd ? Where is the lots de 
in ſuch a Species? Or what is Man the 
worſe for this Defect; amidſt ſuch large 


Supplys? 


ARA iT | 


Supplys? Does not this Defe# engage him 
the more ſtrongly to Society, and force 
him to own that he is purpoſely, and not 
by Accident, made rational and ſociable, 


A 


up, and anſwer'd by ſo many Enjoy- 
ments? Now if there are ftill to be found 


among Mankind ſuch as even in the midſt 
of theſe Wants ſeem not aſham'd to affect 


a Right of Independency, and deny them- 
ſelyes to be by Nature ſociable ; where 
wou'd their Shame have been, had Na- 
ture otherwiſe ſupply'd theſe Wants ? 


What Duty or Obligation had been ever 


thought of? What Reſpect or Reverence 
of Parents, Magiſtrates, their Country, 
or their Kind? Wou'd not their full and 
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Society. 


ſelf-ſufficient State more ftrongly have 


determin'd them to throw off Nature, and 
deny the Ends and Author of their Crea- 
tion? | 

„ wer 


State of 
Nature. 
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Part 2. I eqn? 
S wattsr Trig bus apt oi 
won fn mT like "the ol one 

y Adverſa , Ts pteſs'd great 


Hl io in Navin? 10 as os Th houg 7 
55 d and my my 0 175 85 expo gd, 


wow? needs beute tf t eſe to es ON! 
* my. Opinions, which 1 1 had 705 on 


ps Qs 


 usOhbj eftions i in the Diſcourſe. 2 He en. 


deo to reinfores the Argumen t Py 
many particulars from the eo ominon . 
picks o the School men A ndl. C. ili zan, 
added withal, 'Tha it Was better is 
© me to declare 5 85 7 255 a 
« for he Was ſure I had rongl > 

* 0 ple, that * the 65: of N 
e Was 4 State „ 


1117 . 


tw, 


Tur it was no Stare "y bets 
6r ball Role, reply,a” IJ, you  youte-ſelf 
allow. © I do ſo. Was it then 4 Statt 

of Fellomſhip, or 'Soriery ? No; 4 For 
2 when Men enter'd firſt into Society, 
tc they paſsꝰd from the S- Hate” 'of Nathire into 
„ that new one which is four 
« 'Compatt.” And "was that 
State 4 ore one? Had it been ab- 
ſolutely intolerable, there had never been 


any ſüch. Nor cou'd we properly call 
thats Stute, which cou'd not ſtand or en- 


dure for the leaſt time! Tf Man there- 
tore cou'd endure to live without Socie 


=» Above, Treatiſe II. ou 109, Kc, 5 


we 


1 
( 
c 
c 
2 
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ty; an if it be true that he a#udly Set. 
lud to, when in the State of. Nature; 2 5 


can it be ſaid ann 1s ys Nate fo. 
« clables? C3 913980 01 


Tux old 88 frem'd: a little diſ. 
turbꝰd at my Queſtion, But having re- 
cover'd himſelf, he ſaid in anſwer, That 
Max indeed; from his own Arnreel In- 
© clination, might not have been movꝰd to 

“ aſſociate; but rather from ſame Parti- 
$7 cular e e is 139] 


elif: Nature then, aid * was not 50 
very good, it ſeems; ſince having no 26 
tural Affection, or friendly Inclination be- 
longing to him, he was forc'd into a focial 
state, gain bis Will. And this, not from 
any Neceſſity in reſpect of out Ward 
Things (for you have allow'd'him a tole- 
rable Subſiſtence) hut from ſuch Inconve- 
niences as aroſe chiefly from himſelf, and 
his own malignant Temper and Princi- 
ples. And indeed twas no wonder that 
Creatures who were zatarally thus unſo- 


ciable, ſnou'd be as naturally miſehievous 


and troubleſom. If, according to their 
Narure, they cou'd live out Of Society, 
with ſo little Affection for one another's 
Company, *tis not likely that upon occa- 
ſion they wou'd ſpare one another's Per- 
ſons. If they were ſo ſullen as not to 


nde * Love, 'tis more than probable 
U 4 they 
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Part 2. they wou'd fight for Iatereſt. And thus 
Stare from. your own' Reaſoning; it appears, 
Nature, © That the State of Nature muſt in all 

cc 1jkelihood have been little different from 
“4 State of WAR.” "= 


74 * 2 6 * 
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H was going to anſwer me with ſome 
ſharpneſs, as by his Looks appear d; 
When THEO CIES. interpoſing, deſir'd, # 
That as he had occaſion'd this Diſpute, he e 
might be allow'd to try if he cou'd end 

it, by ſetting the Queſtion in a fairer I 
Light. You ſee, ſaid he to the old Gen- o 
tleman, what Artifice PHILOCLES made a 
-uſe of, when he engag'd you to allow, b 
that the State of Nature and that of So- 2 
ciety were perfectly diſtinct. But let us 
_ ion him now in his turn, and ſee whe- 


| ther he can demonſtrate to us, That d 
[| there can be naturally any Human State C 

| 2; <« which is not ſocial t, ſi 
| War is it then, ſaid the old Gentle- | * 

[| man, that we call the State of Nature? “ 
| Nor that imperfe& rude Condition of 

ll | Mankind, ſaid IHE O CL Es, which ſome } © 
| imagine; but which, if it ever were in A 


Nature, cou'd never have been of the j 
| lealt continuance, or any way tolerable, or 
i ſufficient for the Support of human Race. | «ic 
| Such a Condition cannot indeed ſo pro- ey 
perly be call'd 2 State. For what if I} fu 
199 5 FS ſpeaking 


— 


ſpeaking 


Human Creature. 


ted, 


 ARnaysopy. 


Birth, I ſhou'd 2 to call this 4 State; ; 


ou d it be proper? 2 


HaxpLyY fo, I confeſs 


* 


Tu us r FF 4 eas, therefore, was mad 


withd we ſuppoſe of MAN, e'er yet he 


enter*d into Society, and became in truth 
Twas the Rongh- 
Draught of Man, the Eſſay or fir Effort 
of Nature, a Species in the Birth, a Kind 
as yet anform' d; not in its natural. State, 
but under V. zolence, and ſtill reſtleſs, till i it 
attain'd its natural Perfection. 


22 thus, faid TR kO CIES (ad- 
dreſſing ſtill to the old Gentleman) the 
Caſe muſt neceſſarily ſtand, even on the 
ſuppoſal “ That there was ever ſuch a 
Condition or State of Men, when as 
yet they were unaſſociated, unacquain- 
and conſequently without any 
7 Language or Form of Art.“ But, 
That it was their natural State, to live 
“thus ſeparately,” can never without 
Abſurdity be allow'd. For ſooner may 
0 diveſt the Creature of any other Fee- 
Ing or Affection, than that towards So- 
ciety and his LikeneffT. Allowing you, how- 
ever, the Power of diveſting him at plea- 
ſure; Allowing ya to reduce even wake 
arts 
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of an Infant juſt coming into Sect. 4. 
the World, and in the moment of the WV 


| 
! 
| 
| 
f 
| 
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— Dart: bart and Members of his preſent Frame; 


State vou 


Nature. 


you transform bids” thus, and call 
2 = Mas? Yer better might you do 
this indeed, than you cord: ftrip him of 
his natural Affection, ſeparate him from all 
his Kind, and i him like ſome ſoli- 
tary — in a Shell, declare him ſtill & 
MAN. you call the human Egg, 

or N . A Man, The Bug Which 
breeds the Burterfly i is more properly a Fh, 
tho without Wings, than this imaginary 
Creature is a Max. For tho his ourward 
Shape were human, his Paſſions, Appetites, 
and Organs mult be wholly different. His 
whole inward Make muſt be revers'd, to 


fit him for ſuch à recluſe 8 and 


N r * 8 

To explain this: a little leg con- 
rind he: Let us examine this pretended 
State of Nature; how and on what Foun- 
dation it muff ſtand. 4 For either Min 
« muſt have been from Eternity, or- not. 
If from Eternity, there coud be no 

eee or original State, and conſe- 

« quently no Scarf of Neture," but ſuch as 
We ſee at preſent before our eyes. If 
„not from Bternity, he aroſe either all at 
< once (and conſequently hie was at the ve- 


ry fies as he is nom) or'by degrees, thro 


-</ ſeveral Stages and Conditions, to that 
in which he is at length ſettled, and has 
1 . for fo many. Generations. Sil 
2718 Fon 


* 3 FIG AST! . \ 


3182-903 gi us bt! 


"gk maflante; eus fu 0 he 
theo! Poets Feignd; 125 ne rang 
04k : and then belike he might reſemble 
more a ne than a M N. Let us 

Her With little more of 
EY is. ail verd. in that Plant which 

. Senſt ſtive. But when the Mo 
OSes d been ſome time deliver'd, and 
the falſe Birth by ſome odd Accident ot 
Device” was wrought -into Form ; the 
Members were then fully difp popes and 
the Organs of Senſe ben to unfold them- 
ſelves, rarer rang an Far: there 

Mig: d an Eye. Perhaps a Tail too came 

1 Company, For what Super fluirys 
” Nature may have been charge l with, 
« at firſt, is difficult to determine. They 
dropt of, it ſeems, in time; and hap- 
« pily have left things, at laſt, in 4 
poſture, and to a wonder!) Fee * 
15 they Oe" _ | 


Tais fardly is ans loweſt? View of he 
Original Aﬀairs of Human Kind. For if 
x PROVIDENCE, and not CHAN CB, 
gave Man his Being, our Argument for his 
(cial Nature muſt ſurely be the ſtronger. 
But admitting his Riſe to be, as we have 
deſerib'd, and as à certain fort of Philo- 
lophers wou'd needs have it; Nature has 
then had no Intention at all, 'no Meaning 


er Peſign in this Whole Matter. So how 
| any 
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Part 2. any thing can be call'd natural in the Caſe; 
g how any State can be calld 4 State of Ne- 
Nature. Faure, or according to Nature, one more than 
another, I know not. 10 3719 as Ju 
Lx x us go on however, and on their 
Hypotheſis conſider, Which Sate We may 

beſt call Natwre's Owns. 7 8 She has b Acct- 
dent, thro many Changes and Chances, 

„ rais'd a Creature, which ſpringing at 

“ firſt from rude Seeds of Matter, pro- 

4 ceeded till it became what it now is; 

„ and arriv'ꝰd where for many Generations 

it has been at a ſtay.” In this long 
Proceſſion (for I allow it any length 
whatever) I ask, Where was it — — 

« this State of Nature cou'd begin ? The 
Creature muſt have endur'd many Chan- 
ges: and each Change, whilſt he was 
thus growing up, was as natural, one as 
another. So that either there muſt be 
reckonꝰd a hundred different States of Na- ,, 
ture; or if one, it can be only that in I fir 
which Nature was perfect, and her Growth þ; 
compleat. Here where She reſted, and at; ¶ hu 
tain'd her End, here muſt he her State, or I of 
— oo 7, 


j DW ae el gy rr BP a 


oo ſhe then ret f think You, my 4 | 
that deſolate State before Society? Cou'd IN « | 
ſhe maintain and propagate - the Species, po! 
ſuch as it now is, without Fellowſhip or 
Community? - Shew- it us in fact ani, 

r 


ͤ—U—Ä— a — . ES = 
= e ; 4 — * . 
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where, amongſt any of our own Kind. Sect. 4. 
For as for Creatures which may much re. 


ſemble us in outward Form, if they differ 
yet 1n the leaſt part of their Conſtitution, 
if their Inwards are of a different Tex- 
ture, if their Skin and Pores are other- 
wiſe form'd or harden'd; if they have 
other Excreſcences of Body, another Tem- 
per, other natural inſeparable Habits or 
Affect ions, they are not ral our Kind. 
If, on the other hand, their Conſtitution 
be as ours; their natural Parts or inward 
Facultys as ſtrong, and their bodily Frame 
as weak as ours; If they have Memory, 


and Senſes, and Affections, and 4 Uſe of Or- 
gans as ours: tis evident they can no more 
by their good-will abſtain from Society, 
than they can poſſibly preſerve themſelves 


without it. 


AN p here (my Friends!) we ought 
to remember what we diſcours'd a while 
ſince, and was advanc'd by PH1L.0OCLES 
himſelf, concerning the * Weakneſs of 
human Bodys, and the neceſſitous State 
of Man, in reſpect of all other Creatures; 
« His long and helpleſs Infancy, his feeble 
* and defaceleſs Make, by which he 1s 


more fitted to be a Prey himſelf, than 
* live by Prey on others.” Yet 'tis im- 
poſſible for him to ſubſiſt like any of thoſe | 


©. 


grazing 
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NP viſion and choicer. Food than the 


State of 
Nature. 
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grazing Kinds. He muſt have better Pro. 


bage; a better Couch and Covering, than 
the bare Eatth or open Sky. How many 
Conveniences of other kinds does he ſtand 


1 


in need of? What Union and ici $6 


ciety 8 requird between the Sexes, to 


| gi yeand nurſe their growing Off ring? 


This. Find of Society will not, ſurely, be 
deny'd to Max, which to every Beaſt of 
Prey is known proper, and natural. And 
can we allow this Social Part to Man, and 
go no further? Is it poſſible he ſhoy'd 
pair, and live in Love and Fellowſhip 
with his Partner and Offspring, and re- 
main ſtill wholly wild, and ſpeechleß, 
and Without thoſe Arts of Storing, Build- 


ing, and other Oeconomy, as natural to 


him ſurely as to the Beaver, or to the Ant, 


or Bee? Where, therefore, ſhou'd He 


break off from this Soczety,. if onge begun? 


For that it began thus, as carly as Gene- 
ration, and grew into a Houſhold and 
Occonomy, is plain. Muſt not this have 


grown ſoon into 4 Tribe? ang this Tribe 
Into 4 Nation? Or tho it remain'd 4 Tribe 
only; was, not this {till 4 Society for mu- 
tual. Defence and common Intereſt? In 
Mort, if Generation be natural, if Na- 


tural Affection and the Care and Nurture 


of the Offspring be natural, Things ſtand- 


ing as they do with Man, and the Crea- 


ture being of that Form and Conſtitu- 


FL" 


mo” 


. 
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tion he now is; it follows, That So- Sect. 4. 
« ciety muſt be alſo natural to him; And 
« That out of Society and Community |. 
« he never did, or ever cas ſubſiſ tt 


In concluſion, ſaid he (addreſſing ſtill 

to the two Companions) I will venture 

to add a word in behalf of PHILOSHLES: 

That ſince the Learned have. ſuch a fancy 

for this Notion, and love to talk of this 

imaginary State of Nature, I think tis 

eren Charity to ſpeak as I of it as we 

poſſibly can. Let it be 4 State of War, 
pine, and Injuſtice. Since tis unſocial, 

let it e en be as uncomfortable and as 

frightful as tis poſſible. To ſpeak well 

of it, is to render it inviting, and tempt 

Men to turn Hermites. Let it, at leaſt, | 

be look d on as many degrees worſe than 8 

the worſt Government in being. The || 

greater Dread we have of Anarchy, the 

better Count men we ſhall prove, and 

value more the Laws and Conſtitution under 

which we live, and by which we are pro. 

tected from the outrageous Violences of 

ſuch an unnatural State. In this T-agree 

heartily with thoſe Transformers of Hu- . 

man Nature, who conſidering it abſtrac- 

tedly and apart from Government or -50- 

ciety, repreſent it under monſtrous Viſages 

of Dragons, Leviathans, and I know not 

what. devouring Creatures. They wou'd 

have done well however, to have * 

7 | them- 
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Part a. themſelves more properly in their great 
Ka of Maxim. For to ſay in diſparagement of 
Nature, Man, „That he is 2% Man 4 Wolf,” ap- 
pears ſomewhat abſurd, when one con- 
ſiders that Wolves are to Molves very kind 
and loving Creatures. The Sexes Arial 
join in the Care and Nurture of the 
Young : and this Union is continu'd ſtill 
between em. They how to one ano- 
ther, to bring Company; whether to hunt, 
or invade their Prey, or aſſemble on the 
Diſcovery of a good Carcaſe. Even the 
Swiniſh Kinds want not common Affection, 
and run in Herds to the Aſſiſtance of their 
diſtreſsꝰd Fellows. The meaning there- 
fore of this famous Sentence (if it has any 
meaning at all) muſt be, That Man is 
« zaturally to Man, as 4 Wolf is to 4 tamer 
Creature: As, for inſtance, ro a Sheep. 
But this will be as little to the purpoſe as || ] \ 
to tell us, © That there are different Spe- * : 
«© cies or Characters of Men; That al! Il hon 
« have not this Wolfiſh Nature, but That If afte 
one half at leaſt are zaturally innocent ITE 
and mild.” And thus the Sentence I was 
comes to nothing. For without belying I pany 
Nature, and contradicting what is evident Nef! 
from natural Hiſtory, Fact, and the plain Ie 
Coarſe of Things, tis impoſſible to aſſent I With 
to this ill natur'd ' Propoſition, when wel 
have even done our beſt to make tolerable F, T 
ſenſe of it. But ſuch is Mankind. And Lear 
even here Human NaTuRre ſhews 1t- 7 
r | Ell, ( 
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urg a. f. B bor pere, er übe 
rely ſucceed, ths 5 * tete, and 
t Principles 


1 ret in 385 Ky 
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a Men are rd Ch 1 


al, 


5rd. As 
as litk a 


x 4 


= 70% any Ha 
fot © 11 2 = ited to the way of Shy. 
Aud in me nranffer a5 2 Halitibis Cen- 
7 craftily worded, and proncune d with 
Re 5 apt to paß ith Mankind for 
— fo * virulent Maxim in bold 
Fibrbffions; cho without any Juſtneſs of 
Thought, is really receiv'd for ue Phi- 
LOSO PH r. : 


SEOT. AF, 


15 theſe Diſcourſes th Pibuii enced; 

Night adyaycihg, we Fettra'd 

doe "Ns Aol 18 At Su aun N and 
reſt of th 


afterwards or the 

Thr o, CLES fajd helle. The . 
was now manag'd chiefly by the ro Com- 
panions, who turn'd it upon a new ſort 
of Philoſophy”; 
me ( (good. 4 50 LEMON!) 
with more ha 1 


. 1 paſs over 


Tas E R E Was mu ch Ge w_ Kich z great Miracles. 
Learning g, oh tlie Nature 0 of §5 irits Pan Prodig)s. 


of Wind this molt aftoniſhilg 


Tour 
Accounts 
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„As in the con | 


Aber ef i, hey art 


ſach às you Will. excuſe : 
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| Part 2. Accounts were. the moſt raviſhing with 
our Friends: who endeavour'd to exceed 
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one another in this admirable way; and 
perform'd to a miracle in raiſing one ano- 
ther's Amazement. Nothing was fo 
charming with them, as that which was 
diſagreeing and odd: nothing ſo ſoothing 
as that which mov'd Horrour. In ſhort, 
whatever was rational, plain, and eaſy 
bore no reliſh; and nothing came amis 
that was but croſs to Nature, out of Sort 
and Order, and in no Proportion or Har- 
mony with the reſt of Things. Mon ſtrous 
Births, Prodigys, Enchantments, Elementar) 
Wars, and Convulſions were our chief En- 
tertainment. One wou'd have thought 
that in a kind of Rivalſhip between Px o- 
VIDENCE and NaTuRE, the latter La. 
dy was made to appear as homely as pol- 
ſible; that her Deformitys might recom- 
mend and ſet off the Beautys of the former. 
For to do our Friends Juſtice, T muſt own 
I thought their Intention to be ſincerely 
religions. But this was not a Face of Re- 
ligion I was like to be enamour'd with. 
It was not from hence I fear'd being made 
enthuſiaſtick, or ſuperſtitions. If ever I be 
came ſo, I found it wou'd rather be after 
 TrxocLEes's manner. The Monument. 
and Charch-yards were not ſuch powerful 
Scenes with me, as the Mountains, the 
Plains, the ſolemn Woods and Groves; of 
whole Inhabitants I choſe much Fe tc 
r n 


G tae rw. CT 


tions which THEO CIES made uſe of, 


than in any of his Friends ghaſtly Storys, 


ſo pompoully ſet off, after the uſual way, 
in a lofty Tone of Authority, and with an 
aſſuming Air of Truth. 


You may imagine, PaLEMON, that Scepticim, 


my * Scepticiſm, which you ſo often re- 
proach me with, cou'd not well forſake 
me here: Nor cou'd it fail to give diſtur- 
bance to our Companions, eſpecially to 
the grave Gentleman who had cla ſh'd with 
me Rant time before. He bore with me 
a while; till having loſt all patience, One 
muſt certainly, ſaid he, be Maſter of no 
ſmall ſhare of Aſſurance, to hold out a- 
gainſt the common Opinion of the World, 
and deny things which 'are known by the 
Report of the moſt conſiderable part of 
Mankind. aud” 


Tris, faid I, is far from being my 
caſe. You have never yet heard me deny 
any thing; tho I have queſtion*d many. 


If I ſuſpend my Judgment, tis becauſe 1 


have leſs Sufficiency than others. There 
are People, I know, who have ſo great a 
regard to every Fancy of their own, that 


ee... 


— 


\* See MISC. II. Ch. z. And MISC. v. Ch. 1, 
Wr. Ul » 4 ns they 


N rr 
hear, than of the other. And I. was rea- Sect. 5. 
dier to fancy Truth in thoſe Poetical Fic- - 
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VI who cou'd never pay any ſuch 1 


Impoſture, 


ing ſometimes with 


by which they 


to my ſleeping Fancys, am apt ſometimes 
ro quetion' even my waking Thoughts, and 


examine, Whether thele are not Dreams 


too; ſince Men have a Faculty of dream. 

their Eyes open. You 

will own ' tis no ſmall pleaſure with Man- 

kind to make their Oytz#s paſs for Reali- 

5 and that the Love of Trath is, in rea- 
It 


„ hot half ſo prevaſent as this Paſſion 
fo 12 and Surpriſe, join d with 2 De- 
fre of making Impreſſion, and being hamird. 
However I am © charitable Rill, as to 
think there is more of innocent Bela 705 
than voluntary Þ»poſture in the Wor 

and that thoſe who have moſt impos'd on 
Mankind, have been happy in à certain 
Faculty of impoling frft upon themſelves; 
have a kind of Salvo for 
their Confciences, and ate ſo much the 
more ſucceſsful, as they can act their Part 
more naturally, and to the life. Nor is it 
ſo great a Riddle, that Mens Dreams 
ſhou'd ſometimes haye the 00d fortune 
of paſſing with 'em for Truth ; when we 


conlider, that in ſome Caſes, that which 


was never fo much as Areumt of or related 
as Truth, comes afterwards to be believed 
by one who has often told it. 

in the 


80 that the + J 


World, reply d ne, * this rate TOA be 
| allow'd 2 m_—_ 


As 


© 
=y 


fu 
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7 


. 5 5317 ach bi lie 
perhaps he may; notwithſtanding "ſome hag 


pious Frauds made uſe of between whiles, 


in behalf of a Belief thought good and 


wholeſom. And fo very natural: da take 
this to be, that in all Religions, exeept 
the True, I look upon the greateſt Zeal to 
be accompany*d with the ſtrongeſt -Encti- 
nation to deceive. 
End being the Truth, tis not cuftomary to 
heſitate or be ſcrupulous about the Choice 
of Means. Whether this be true or no, 
[ appeal to the Experience of the laſt Age: 
in which *twill not be difficult to find very 
remarkable Examples where Inpoſture and 
Leal, Bigotry and Fhporriſy have liv'd to- 
gether, in one and the fame Character. 

bb +44 1 4 | 


| LzT this be as it will, reply'd. he, I 
am ſorry, upon the whole, to find you of 
ſuch an incredulous Temper. 


"Ti s juſt, ſaid I, that you ſhow'd pity 
me as a Sufferer, for loſing that Pleaſure 
which I ſee others enjoy. For what ftron- 
ger Pleaſure is there with Mankind, or 
what do they earlier learn or longer re- 


For the Deſign and 


tain, than the Love of hearing and relating Wonder- 
things ſtrange and incredible? How won-""""" 


derful a thing is the Love of wondering, 

and of raifing Wopder  *Tis the Delight 

& Children to hear Tales they ſhiver at, 
1.1775 X 3 and 
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Part a. and the Vice of Old Age to abqund in 
g ſtrange Storys of Times 0 We come 


Wonder. 


ment, 


2 redulity. 


into the World wondering at every thing; 


and when our Wonder about common 


things is over, we ſeek ſomething new to 


wonder at. 
ders of aur own, to all who will believe em. 


And amidſt all this, tis well if e 
comes a ns ment tainted, 


18 well, reply'd he, if with this mo- 
W FAITEH of yours, you can ane 
1015 V. een bens 


No 0 155 aid 1. 15 e 1 
am of modern Min acles,. if I have a right 


Faith in thoſe of former times, by pay ing 


the deference due to Sacred Writ. IIS 
here I am fo much warn'd againſt Credu- 
lity, and enjoin'd never to believe even the 


greateſt Miracles which may be wrought, 


1n oppolition to what has been already 
taught me. And this Injunction I am fo 
well fitted to comply with, that I can 
ſafely engage to keep ſtill in the fame 
Faith, and promiſe never to believe amiſs. 


Bur i is this 4 Promiſe. which can well 
be made? b 40a). n 


Ar not, nd that my Belief wi does 
not abſolutely depend upon my-ſelf, how 
am 11 accountable wk it! ? I may be "juſtly 

puniſh' d 


Our laſt Scene is to tell Won- © 


n — 53 4 — 4 8 Ms » . on 


_ARunays0Dr. 


puniſh'd for Actions, in which my Will Sect. 35. 
is free; but with what Juſtice can I be. 


challeng'd for my Belief, if in this I am 
not at my liberty? If Credulity and In- 
credulity- are Defects only in the Judg- 
ment; and the beſt- meaning Perſon in the 
world may err on either ſide, whilſt a 
much worſe Man, by having better Parts, 
may judg far better of the Evidence of 
things: how can you | puniſh him who 
errs, unleſs you wowd puniſh 2 
and fay, tis juſt for Men to ſuffer for 

their Unhappineſs, and not their Fault? 


I AN apt to think, ſaid he, that very 

few of thoſe who are puni{h'd for their 
Incredality, can be ſaid to be Sufferers for 
their Weakneſ. | 5 


TAK IN it for granted then, reply'd 
I, that Simplicity and Weakneſs is more the 
Character of the Credulous than of the Un- 
believing ; yet I ſee not, but that even 
this way ſtill we are as liable to ſuffer by 
our Weakneſs, as in the contrary Caſe by 
an over-refin'd Wit. For if we cannot 
command our -own Belief, - how are we 
ſecure againſt thoſe falſe Prophets, and 
their deluding Miracles, of which we 
have ſuch Warning given us? How are 
we ſafe from Hereſy and falſe Religion? 
Credulity being that which delivers us up 
to all Impoſtures of this ſort, and which 
es 4 ___ actually 
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perſtition; Either therefore: therè is na 
Puniſhment due to Wrong Relief, becau 
we canat balie ve as we wil n 
if we can, Why ſhon'd 


never to-beliews ani 


ico 
Miracles to come,” the ſureſt way never ta 
believe amiſs, is never to believe at all 
For being fatisfy?d of the Fruth of our 
Religion by: paſt Miracles, o ac to need 
no other to confirm us; the Belief of neu- 
may often do us harm, hut can never do 
us good. Therefore as the trueſt Mark 
of . s to ſeek aſter no 
Sign or Miracle to come; fo the ſafeſt 
Station in Chriſt ianity is his who can be 
mov'd by nothing of this kind, and is 


thus Miracle-proof. For if the Miracle be 


on che ſide of his Faith, tis ſuperfluous, 
and he needs it not; if aga inſt his Faith, let 
it be as great as poſſible, he Will never re- 
garcd it in the leaſt, or believe it any other 
than Impoſture, tho coming from an An- 
gel. So that with all that Ixcredulity for 
Which you reproach me fo ſeverely; 1 
rake my ſef to be ſtill the better and more 
Orthodox Chriſtian. At leaſt I am more 


ſure of continuing ſo than you, who with 


your Credulity/ may. be impos'd upon by 
ſuch as are far. ſhort of Azel3. For _ 
this preparatory : Diſpoſition, tis odds bu 
you may come in time to believe Miracles 

e A | in 
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- THIS, Queſtion, Won furches Debate, 
happen n'd to; divide gur wa Companions. 
For the elderly. Gentleman, my. Antago- 
nit, maintain d, I hat the giving up of 
Miracles for the timè preſent, wou' be 

« of great advantage to the Atheiſts- 
The younger Gentleman, his Companion, 
neon $ 4. Whether the allowing em 
< © might not be of as great advantage to 
Sectarys, againſt 
the National Church: Tut of the two 
0 being the greateſt Danger (he thought) 
both to; Religion and the State.” He 
was reſolv' d, therefore, for the future to 
be as cautious in examining theſe modern 
Miracles, as he had - before been eager. in 
keking em. He told us very pleaſantly 
what an Adventurer he had been of. that 
kind; and on how. many Partys he bad 


deen ingag'd, with a fort of People who 
0 ys on the hot Scent of ſome new 
Prodigy or e {ome upſtart Rewer 
lian or Prophecy. This, he thought, was 

true 


—— 


— TIER _ 


"iy" =. — ==. 
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Part 2. true Fenaticiſm Errant. He had enough of 


Fenati- 
ciſm. 
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this Viſionary Chace, and wouꝰd ramble no 
more in blind Corners of the World, as he 
had been formerly accuſtom'd, in Ghoſtly 
Company of Spirit-hunters, Witch-finders, 


and Layers- out for Helliſh Storys and Dia- 


bolical Franſactiens. There was no need, 
he thought, of ſuch Intelligences from 
Hell, to prove the Power of Heaven, and 
Being of 4 God. And now at laſt he be- 
gun to ſee the Ridicule of laying ſuch a 
ſtreſs on theſe Matters: As if 4 Provi- 
dence depended on them, and Religion were 


at ftake, when any of theſe wild Feats 
were queſtion d. He was 'fenfible there 


were many good Chriſtians who made 


themſelves ſtrong Partiſans in this Cauſe; 
tho he couꝰd not but'wonder at it, now he 
began to conſider, and look back. 
1 e e 44 7178 


TAE HEATHENs, he ſaid, who wan- 
ted Seripture, might have recourſe to Mi- 
racles : And Providence perhaps had al- 
low*d them their Oracles and Prodigys, as 
an imperfect kind of Revelation. The 
IE Vs too, for their hard Heart, and har- 
der Underſtanding, had this allowance; 
when ſtubbornly they ask'd for Signs and 
Wonders. But CRHRISTIANs, for their 
parts, had a far better and truer Revela- 
tion; they had their plainer Oracles, a 
more rational Law, and clearer Scripture, 
carrying its own Force, and withal 1 


. 
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well atteſted as to admit of no diſpute. Sect. 3. 
And were I, continu'd he, to aſſign the 
exact time when Miracles probably might. 

firſt have ceasꝰd, I ſhowd be tempted to 

fancy it was when Sacred Writ took place, 

aun as come. . 


Ta1s is Fancy indeed ( reply*'d the Miractes 
grave Re hana and a very dangerous —o 
one to that Scripture you pretend is of it- ts 
ſelf ſo well atteſted, The Atteſtation of 

Men dead and gone, in behalf of Mira- 

cles paſt and at an end, can never ſurely 

be of equal Force with Miracles preſent : 

And of theſe I maintain there are never 
wanting a Number ſufficient in the World 

to warrant a Divine Exiſtence. If there 
were no Miracles now-a-days, the World 

wou'd be apt to think there never were 
any. The preſent muſt anſwer for the 
Credibility of the paſt. This is „G0 D Zuma 
witneſſing for hinge -? not © Mep- far. 1282 
GOD.” For who ſhall witneſs for Men, 

if in the Caſe of Religion they have no 
Teſtimony from Heaven in their behalf? 


WHAT it is may make the Report of 
Men credible (ſaid the younger Gentle- 
man) is another Queſtion. © But for mere 
Miracles, it ſeems to me, they cannot be 
properly ſaid “ To witneſs either for 
GOD or Men. For who ſhall witneſs 
tor the Miracles themſelves ? And what 
GE. tho 
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Pers a: the they are ever ſa certain? What Secu 


3 ” * 9 
Nen in 1 * 


rity have we, that they are nat acted by 
DAMo xs? What Proof that they are 
nat wrought by Magick 2 In ſhort, 4 What 
<« Truſt is there to any thing above, or 
« below, if the Signs are only of Power, 
t and not of Goodne f? 


* 
8983 ae + . 4 * 4 


+ AWD are you ſo far improvid then, re- 
_ ply > the ſevere Companion, under your 


new. Sceptical Maſter." (pointing to Me) 
that you can thus readily diſcard all Mi- 


S . 
> ” 4 Py " þ . 1 — 
4 2 — w# 4 1 RK. 4 > 1 4 
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Tu E young! Gentleman, I ſaw, was 


ſomewhat daunted with this rough Uſage 


on ſtill 
with his Invective. Nay then (ſaid I, 
interpoſing) Fis I who am to anfwer for 
this young Gentleman, whom you make 


ts be my Diſciple. And ſince his Mo- 


deſty, I ſee, will not allow him to 
endeavour it mysſelf, if he will give me 


it. He wou'd have dane this (I ſaid 


det all 1 to purfue 
what he has ſo handſomly begun, I will 


g 


leave. 
Tax young Gentleman aſſented; and 


I went on, repr nen fair Intention 
of eſtahliſhing 1 rſti place a ratio- 
nal and juſt Foundat ian for uur Faith; fo 
a8 to vindicate it from the Reproach of 
having no immediate Miracles to — 2. 

J un- 
doubtedly, 


AI RuAY SGD. 


doubtedly, by 1 how good Wb 
we had alread ly for our 2 Oracles, 
0 


from the Teſtimony of #e Deud; whole 
Characters a i os Eides tight anſwer för 
them, as to the Truth of Witt they re. 
ported to us from God. This however 
was by no means“ Witndfsn for GOD,” 
as the zealous Gentleman Had haſtily Ex 
preſs'd himſelf. For this 1 75 above the 
Reach either of Men, or Miracles. Nor 
cou'd God witnels forh 9 or aſſert his Drin 
Being any other w 

a eating himfelf to their Reaſon, ap- 
« pealing 10 their Judgment, and auh | 
4 ting his Ways to their Cenſure, and cool 
u Beider ation The Contemp lation of 
the Univerſe, its Laws and Government, 
was (I aver d) the only means which 
cou'd eſtabliſh the ſound Belief of a D- 
iTY. For what tho innumerable Miracles 
from every part afſaiPd the Senſe, and gave 


the trembling Soul no reſpite ? Whit tho r, 


the Sky ſhou'd ſuddenly open, and all baun. 


kinds of Prodigys appear, Voices“ be 


heard, or Characters read? What woird 


this evince more than That there were | 
certain POWERS cou d do all this! ? 75 
But © What POW ERSNF; Whether Oz, or 


more ; Whether Superiour, or Settles 


$ Mortal, or Immortal; Wiſe, or Fooliſh ; 
* Taft, or Unjust ; Good, or Bad; this 


wou'd {till remain a Myſtery : as wou'd 


the true Intention, the Infallibility or Cer- 
tainty 


en, than „ By Teſtium. 
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Part 2. tainty of whatever theſe Pow E xs aſſer- 
ted. Their Word cou'd not be taken in 
| their own Caſe. They might ſilence 
Men indeed, but not convince them: 
ſince © Powter can never ſerve as Proof 
4 for Goodneſs; and Goo N Ess is the | 
© only Pledg of Truth.“ By Goopxess | 
alone, Trat is created. By Goopness | * 
ſuperiour PowWERRS may win Belief. 
They muſt alow their Works to be exa- 


mind, their Actions criticiz'd : And thus, 1 
thus only, they may be confided in; | © 
« When by repeated Marks their Benevo- h 
« lence is prov'd, and their Character of | © 
« Sincerity and Truth eſtabliſh'd.? To 
whom therefore the Laws of this Uni- 
verſe and its Government appears juſt and © 
uniform; to him it ſpeaks the Govern- | * 
ment of one JusT-ONE; to him it ve C 
veuls and witneſſes a Goo: and laying | 


in him the Foundation of this fr # Faith, n 

it fits him for 4 ſubſequent One. He can 
Revela- then hearken to Hiſtorical Revelation: and al 
. is then fitted (and not till then) for the 


Reception of any Meſſage or miraculous I m. 

Notice from Above; where he knows be- tle 

forehand all is juſt and true. But this no kn 

Power of Miracles, nor any Power beſides Vi 

his REAs ON, can make him know, or s 

{ apprehend. = 5 Ch 
bef 


BUT If 


BU T now, continu'd I, ſince I have 


Py 
% 


been thus long the Defendant only; IT am 


reſolvd to take up Offenſive Arms, and 
be Aggreſſor in my turn; provided T H E- 


OCLES be not angry with. me for bor- 
rowing Ground from his Hypotheſis. _ 


WuarE VER you borrow of his, re- 


by my Antagoniſt, you are pretty ſure 
of ſpoiling it: And as it paſſes thro your 
hands, you had beſt beware leſt you ſeem 
rather to reflect on Him than Me. 


ILL venture it, faid I; whilſt I main- 


tain that moſt of thoſe Maxims you build 
upon, are fit only to betray your own 
Cauſe. For whiltt you are labouring to 


unhinge Nature; whilft you are ſearch- 
ing Heaven and Earth for Prodigys, and Atheiſm 
ſtudying how to miracalize every thing 1 — 
. ring Confuſion on the World, you ” 
break its Uniformity, and deſtroy that ad- 


mirable Simplicity of Order from whence 
the ONE infinite and perfect Principle is 


known. Perpetual Strifes, Convulſions, 


Violences, Breach of Laws, Variation and 
Unſteddineſs of Order, ſhew either no 
Controul, or ſeveral uncontroul'd and un- 
ſubordinate Powers in Nature. We have 
before our eyes either the Chaos and Atoms 
of the ATHEIS TS, or the Magick and 

N N Dæmons 
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Part 2. Demons of the POLYTHEISHTS. Yetis 


CV 
Abele 


om Su- 
. — 


this tumultuous. 8 ſtem of the Univerſe 
aſſerted | wi h the higheſt Zeal by ſome 
Who wou' maintain a DEITY. This 
is that END of Thing 85 and theſe the Fea- 
tures by ich th they rep rep reſent Diwiuit ity, 
Hirher Py Sh es of our more inquiſitive 


and Ing Tons ty Youth are tuimd With 


than i My 


care,: 10 h 9915 "i A thing, otherwiſe 
t 2 


lex d and Ame 
rnd if tha Wee the moſt fab tal In- 
rence Which could be dr 2 Fro à re- 
gular and orderly State Ol Things! But 
after all this mangling and disfiguremticht 
of Nature; If it happens (as oft it does) 
that rhe amaz'd Diſciple coming to him- 
Flr an ſearching leiſurely into Nature's 
Wh finds more of Order, "a rmty 
and Cor 220 in 7 1 than ulpec- 
a: Fo of 1 wi riven into Abe 
y the Impreſſions he fe- 

eiv'd From. that EE poſterous 8 yſteri 


#48 +: 


7 x ND . you, e d ki, with tr 
newly-eſpous'd Syſtem, 


ave 2 kt All 
125 to be as uniform, 1.74 1 egular, and 
b as you cou'd Wi 1 ſuppoſe you 
| fend your Diſciple to ſeek for pe 

TY in We n; that is to fay, 1 


Tome exquiſite Syſtem of Jelf- goverwd Neat 
ter. 


ing View. 


0 
ft 
in 


ANA SN. 


make of rhe Worlds than 2 mere Machiye? 


# „ » 7 1 ESO 
+1 i 111 A FR) 2115 bj 1 f 4 Y 1:5 83 3 


| Nb 8 Elle, rept? > I: to the f 


Machine you allow ror bur in this 
. || caſe tis not a Setfgovernd, . a ae 
ö Nerd * * — { ; * 77705 
e . what 8 . Tokebs,! faid | 
5 whiple ſhou'd convihce'us? — — yon, 
. h6u'&:this-dumb robin N. er of its be; 
- Ing" _ reac 127; q ſ = 12 ity 


It TAE pr eſent, 1 ales L, "ied ins 
3) cient. It cannot poſſibly give ſtronger 
„Sens of Life and ſteddy Thought. Com- 
„are onr ohn Marhines with this great- 
ty ONE; and fee, Wliether by their Order; 
C- Managemerit and Motions, they betoken 
either ſd perfect a Life or 2 conſummatẽ 
e- in Intelligence? The One is regular; 
m, teddy, permanent; the def are irregu- 
in lar, variable, inconſtant. In Ore .thets 
CE Narethe Marks of Wiſdom and Deterfnis 
nation; in the other, of Whimfy atid 


Conceir: In one there appears Judgment; 


zur in- che other Fa In one Will; 
All Nin the — 75 Eicker Is In one, T ruth, 
nd Certainty, Knowledg ; in the other, Er- 
ou cor, Folly and Madness. But to be 
m ihc'd there is fomething Above, which 
thinks ahd acts, we want, it ſeems, the 
later of theſe Signs; As Tuppphng _— 
Yar. II. Y 


ter} For whar: elſe is irt yd Natura liſts S ; 7 


1 — — 
— DE; . 
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Part a. can be no Thought or Intelligence but 


Atheiſm . 
fen du. grow weary with the orderly and regu- 
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what is like our omn. We ficken and 


perſiition. far Courſe of Things. Periods, and fta- 


ted Laws, and Revolutions juſt and pro- 
portionable, work not upon us, nor win 


our Admiration. We muſt have Rid 
dles, Prodigys, Matter for Surprize and 
 Horrour ! 

cord, we are made Aibeiſts: By Irregula- 


By Harmony, Order and Con- 


rity and Diſcord, we are conviuc d of Dr. 
1TY! © The World is mere Accident, if 


<« jt proceed in Courſe: but an Effect of 


- THUS I took upon me the part of a 
found T HEIST, whilſt I endeavour'd to 
refute my Antagoniſt, and ſhew that his 
Principles favour'd Atheiſm. The zea- 
lous Gentleman took high offence : And 
we continu'd debating warmly, till late at 
night. But TyzocLEs was Modera- 
tor: And we retir'd at laſt to our Repoſe, 
all calm and friendly. However I was 
not a little rejoic'd to hear that our Com- 


Fanions were to go away early the next 


Morning, and leave THEO CLEs to me 
— 5. oo oo9] ä 


For now (PALENMON) that Morn- 
ing was approaching, for which I ſo 
much long d. What your Longing may. 
. a Y 7 1 a prove 


Ja — — am. a 2 n 
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prove, I may have reaſon to fear. YouSeR. 5. 
have had enough, one wou'd think, ro WV 
turn the edge_of your Curioſity in this 

kind. Can it be imagin'd that after the 
Recital of Two ſuch Days already paſt, 

you can with patience hear of Another yet 

to come, more Philoſophical than ei- 

ther But you have made me pro- 

miſe; and now, whateer it coſt, take it 

you muſt as follows. 1304167 
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T was yet deep Night (as I ima- Ne 

I gin'd) when I wak*d with the noiſe u 
of People up in the Houſe. I calld I 2 

to know the matter; and was told that 25 
TREBEOCLES had a little before parted | P: 
with his Friends; after which he went 
out to take his Morning-Walk, but wou'd 
return (they thought) pretty ſoon : For 
ſo he had left word; and that no- body 
in the meantime ſhou'd diſturb my Reſt, 


TEHIS was Diſturbance ſufficient, when 

J heard it. I preſently got up; and find- 
ing it light enough to ſee the Hill, which 
was at a little diſtance from the Houſe, 1 
ſoon got thither ; and at the foot of it, 
overtooktt THEO CLHEHS; to whom I com- 
plain'd of his Unkindneſs. For I was not 
certainly (I told him) ſo effeminate and 
weak 4 Friend, as to deſerve that he ſhou'd 
treat me like «Woman : Nor had _—_— 
ER ſuch 


. 
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dull Luxury of a ſoft Bed and Eaſe, than 
for ' Buſineſs, Recreation, or Study with 
an catly Friend. He had no way there- 
ing me henceforward to be a Party with 
him in his ſeriaus Thoaghts, as he: faw I 
was refoly*d to be in his Hours and Exer- 


Lou have forgot then, ſaid THE O- 
eus, the Aſſignation you had yeſterday 
with the Sylvan NTM YHs at this: Place 
and Hour? No, truly, ſaid I: For, 
as; you ſee, Tam come punctually to the 
Place appointed. But F never expected 
vou ſhou'd have come hither. without 
me. Nay then, ſaid THEO CLES, 
there's hope you may in time become a 
Lover with me: for you already begin to 
ſhow - Jeal aa). How little did I think 
theſe NYM Hs cou'd raiſe that Paſſion 
in you? Truly, ſaid I, for the Mynphs 
vou mention, I know little of ?em as yet. 
My' Jealouſy and Love regard Tow only. 
was afraid you hadi a mind to eſcape 
me. But now that I am again in poſſeſ- 
ſion of you, I want no Nymph to make me 
happy here; unleſs it were perhaps to 
join Forces againſt you, in the manner 
your belovꝰd Poet makes the Nymph . 
e eee, e 


ſuch an Averſion to his Manners or Con- Sec. x, 
verſation, as to be thought fitter for the 
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Part 3. 6 1E join with his two Youths; in forcing | 
WY ths God 1 88 wh 'em. "i —— | 

1 Weben truſt ur Gallant „ repl 4 l 
Tudo CLES,' &. your vou 8 
Compa yu as you ſpeak of, you word 
other wi ow your time than in an 
Adventure — Phe 5. — But do you 
expect I ſhow'd imitate the FPoet's God 
you mention'd, and ſing . The Riſe of 
« Things from Atoms; ; the Birth of Or- 
« der from Confuſion; and the Origin of 0 

\ « Union, Harmony, and Concord, from the tl 
c ſole Powers of CHAOS, and blind I} f8 
&-Chance?? The Song indeed was fitted I W 
to the God. For hat cõuid better ſute I ſo 
dis jolly Character, than ſuch a drunken I 
Creation; which he lov'd often to cele- Ri 
brate, by acting it to the Life? But even 
this Song was too harmonious for the 
Night's Debauch. Well has our Poet 
wa it. of the Morning, when the God 
was frefn: For hardly: ſhou'd we be 
brought ever to. believe that ſuch harmo- 
nious Numbers cou'd ariſe from à mere 
Chaos of the Mind. But we muſt hear 
our Poet ſpeaking in the Mouth of ſome 
ſoberer Demi-God or Hero. He then pre- 
ſents us with a different Principle of 
Things, and in a more proper Order of 
_ Precedency, gives Thought the upper hand. 
He makes MIND originally to have go- 
vern'd Body ;-not Bo DY Mind: For 5 
1a 
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had been a Cngos everlaſting, and Sect. 1. 
muſt have kept all things in a Chaos-State SVV 
to this day, and for ever, had it ever been. 
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The active Mix p, infusd thro all the 


Space, 


Dnites and mingles with the mighty Maſs : 
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HERE, PrirtocLts, we ſhall find 
our Sovereign Genius; if we can charm 
the Genius of the Place (more chaſt and 
ſober than your S1LENus) to inſpire us 


with a truer Song of Nature, teach us 
ſome celeſtial Hymn, and make us feel 


Divinity preſent in theſe ſolemn Places of 


Retreat, 

HasTz then I conjure you, faid I, 
good THEOCLES, and ſtop not one mo- 
ment for any Ceremony or Rite. For 
well I fee, methinks, that without any 
ſuch Preparation, ſome Divinity has. ap- 
proach'd us, and already moves in you. 
Ve are come to the ſacred Groves of the 
Hamadryads, which formerly were ſaid 
to render Oracles. We are on the moſt 
beautiful part of the Hill; and the Sun, 
now ready to riſe, draws off the Curtain 
a Night, and ſhews us the open Scene 
of Nature in the Plains below. Begin: 
for now I know you are full of thoſe Di- 
Fe e vine 


— 
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GAY this Sue Giaidem bau Voier ſand 
Aeeents: Vo mache ſtill as prubliidbu 
as you are us'd, and take no more notice 
of me than if I were abſent. | 
a ee een RAR cr ptr DE on e 


| | | 4 . ade. 
JuS F. 5 I had ſaid this, 


he turn'd 
away his Eyes from me, muſing a hile 
by himſelf; and ſoon afterwards, ſtretch- 
I Hand, as pointing to the Ob- 
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| it IT 203. 10 wine) cc I 
Medita- Vz Fields and Woods, my, Refuge 


en. C from the railſom World of Buſineſs, re- 


& ceive ma in your quiet Sanctuarys, and 
4 fayaur my Retreat and thoughtful Soli- 

« tude. Ye verdant Plains, haw-ghad- 
« ly I falute ye! Hail all ye bliſsful 
A Manſions! Known Seats! Delightful 
Earth, and all ye: Rural Powers: and 
4 Graces . Bleſs d be ye chaſh Abodes 
<, of happieſt Mortals, who here in peace- 
4 ful Innocence enjoy a Life unenvy'd, 
tho Divine; hilt wich its ble sd 
+, Tranquillity it affords a happy Leiſure 
and. Retreat for Man; Who, made fen 

“ Contemplation, and to ſeareh his on 
F and other Natures; may here beſt me. 
+ ditate the Cauſeof Things; and plac'd 

+ .amadit che various Scenes of Nature, 


Fe, may nearer view her Works. fs 0 
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and Alblove, All- divine 1 Whoſe 
„Looks are ſo hecoming, and of ſuch 
„ finite; Grace; whole: Study brings 
« fugh; Wikdom,: and whoſe Contempla- 
« tion ſuch Delight; whoſe every ſingle 

« Work affords an ampler Scene, and is 
© 2. nobler Spectacle than all that ever 
% Art; preſented 0 mighty Nature! 
* Wiſe Subſtitute of Providence ! impow- 
& er'd- Creatmeſ!. Or Thou  impowerin; 

DEI, Supreme: Creator! Thee l in- 
6. voks, and 'Thee alone adore. To thee 
# this. Solitude; „this. Place, theſe Rural 
Neditations are facred!; whilſt thus in- 
5 ſpir'd; with Harmony of Thought, tho 
H uncontin'd by Words, and in loſe 
Numbers, I ſing of Nature's Order in 
s, created Beings, and celebrate the Beau- 
* tys Which reſolve in Thee, the Source 
and, Pr inciple of all Beauty and Per- 


* Tay Being is boundleſs, unſearch- 
* able, impenetrable. In thy Immenſity 
* all Thought is loſt; Fancy gives Oer its 
Flight: and weary'd Imagination ſpends | 
© 1t-felf in vain; finding no Coaſt nor Li: 
„mit of this Ocean, non, in the wideſt 
Trac thro, Which it. ſoars, one Point 
Jet nearer the Circumference than he 

e gr 
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Part 3.“ firſt Center whence it parted. Thus 


having oft eſſay d, thus ſally'd forth 
«into the wide 'Expaxſe, when I return 
4“ Senſe of this ſo narrow Being, and of 
the Fulneſs of that Immenſe-one; I dare 
“ no more behold the amazing Depths, 
4 nor ſound the Abyſs of DRIT Y 


N 


64% MIND I) I have been form'd ſuch as 
J am, intelligent and rational; fince 
the peculiar Bignity of my Nature is 
« to know and contemplate Thee; per- 
“ mit that with due Freedom I exert 
* thoſe Facultys with which thou haſt 
& adorn'd me. Bear with my venturous 
„ and hold Approach. And ſince nor vain 
«Curioſity, nor fond Conceit, nor Love 
. ©. of ought but Thee alone, inſpires me 
« with ſuch Thoughts as theſe, be Thou 
4 my Aſſiſtant, and guide me in this Pur- 
„ ſuit; hilſt I venture thus to tread the 
6e Labyrinth of wide Nature, and endea- 
« your to trace thee in thy Works,” — 


HERE he ſtop'd ſhort, and ſtarting, 
as out of a Dream; Now, PHiLOCLES, 
faid he, inform me. How have I ap- 
pear d to you in my Fit? Seem'd it a 
ſenſible kind of Madneſs; like thoſe Tranſ- 


, a.m... 
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ports which are permitted to our Poets? Seck. 1. 
or was it downright Raving? - UT. - 
SDN $25: mT 


: po | 
1 willy: laid I, that you had 
f been a little ſtronger in your Tranſport, 
5 to have proceeded às you began, without 
„erer minding me. For I was 
I to ſee Wonders in that Nature you taught 
me, and was coming to know the Hand 
of your Divine Artiſicer. But if you ſtop 
here, I ſhall loſe the Enjoyment of. the 
pleaſing Viſion. And already I begin to 
ind 4 thouſand Difficultys in 3 ſuch 
a . Genius as Auer deſeribe. 


et ett 8 Q_ 0 YU _ ww. . 


W. HY, ſald he; is there any difficulty Vnity, 
in fancying: the Univerſe to be One Intire 
Thing? Can one otherwiſe think of it, by 
what is viſible, than that All hangs toge- 
ther, as of a Piece? Grant it: And what 
follows ? Only this ; ; that if it may in- 
deed be ſaid of the World, “That it is ſim- 
ply One, there ſhouw'd be ſomething be- 
longing to it which makes it One. As 
hw? No otherwiſe than as you tnay 
obſerve in every thing. For to inſtance 
in what we ſee- before us; I know you 
7, book upon the Trees of this 'vaſt Wood to 
S, Þ be different from one another: And this 
p- all O, the nobleſt of the Company, as 
a Wit is by it-ſelf a different thing from all 
its Fellows of the Wood, ſo with its own 
ts Wood of numerous | preading Branches 


(which 


n — a MA. w Oo 
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Bart 3. (which ſeem ſ% mn different Txmps) 
N. tis fill, I ſuppaſe, one and the ſelſeſans 


that 


TREE. Now ſhou'd you, as a mere Ca- 
viller, and not as 4 faip Sceptish, tell me 
that ff a Figure of Max, or any other 
Matter; werecaficin the exact Shape and 
Colours: df this Tree, and temper d, if 
poſfible, to the fame kand ob, Suhſtence, 
therefore it wight paſſibly lie 4 rea 
Tree of-yhe ſame Kind er Species; LWoud 
have done with yu, anck rea ſon no longer. 
But if on queſtiond me fairly, and de- 
it was that made this Ouenaſf on Samene / 
in the Tree or any other Plant; or by 


._ - what iti differ'd from- the wanen Figure, 


or from any ſuch Figuie accidentally made, 
either in the Clouds, or on the Sand by 
the Seaſhore; I ſhow'd: tell you, that nei- 
ther the Wax, nor Sand, nor Cloud thus 
piecꝰd togetlier by oun Hand or Faney, had 
any real relation within themſelves, er had 
any Nature by which they correſponded 
any more in that near Situation of Parts, 
than if ſcatter d ever ſo far aſunder. But 
this I ſhou'd a ffirm, That wherever 
there was ſuch a Hmathis ing of Parts, 
* ag we/ ſaw here, in ur real; FREE; 
Wherever there was ſuch. a plain Con- 
4 currence in ane commau End, and to the 

Support, Nouriſhment, and Propaga- 
tion of ſo fair 4 Farm; we could: not be 
miſtaken in ſaying chure Was a- peculiar 
R 7 « Nature 


. 
0 
6 
| 
( 
t 
E 


6 Native belonging to this Form, and com- geck. 1. 
4 mon to it with others of the ſame * 
4 kind.? By virtue of this, our Tree is | 
2 real Tree; lives,” flouriſhes, and is ſtill 

One aud the ſame; even — by Vegeta- 

tion and Change of Sußſtanes, not one 

mene . it remains e e 


thin! Weide indeed, mid "FT ou fave 
found a way to make very ator le Places 
of theſe Sylvan Habitations. For befides - 
the living Genius of each Place, the Woods 
too, which, by your account, are anima- 
ted, have 'their Himadryads, no doubt, 
and the Springs and Rivulets their Nymphs 
in ſtore belonging to em: And theſe too, 
by what T can Apptebend, of immaterial 
and rent Subſtances. 1 


We injure em then, reply Tuo, 
CLES, to ſay © they belong to theſe Trees,” 
and not rather “ theſe Trees to them.” 
But as for their Immortality, let them look 


to it themſelves. I only know that both 


theirs and all other Natwres muſt for their 
Duration depend alone on that Nature of 
which the World depends: And that eve- 
ry Genius elſe mult be ſubordinate to that 
0ze pood GEN TUS, whom I woird wil- 
lingly perſuade you to think belonging to 


this World, 1 to our ne way 


of ſpeak ing. 


LEAVING, 
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WYV Lravins, therefore, theſe Trees, con- f 
N tinu'd he, to perſonate themſelves the t 

beſt they can, let us examine this thing 1 h 

Perſma- Of Perſonality hetween you and me; and 4 
4. conſider how you, PHILO CIES, are J, ff v 
Self. and Pm My-ſelf. For that there is a Sym- { 
pathy of Parts in theſe Figures of ours, y 

other than in thoſe of Marble form*d by a | x 
PHIDIAS or PRAXITELES, Senſe, I | tf 
believe, will teach us. And yer that our I 

own Marble, or Stuff (hate er it be, of in 

which we are compos d) wears out in | w 

ſeven, or, at the longeſt, in twice ſeven c 

| Years, the meaneſt Anatomiſt can tell us. m 
Now where, I . beſeech you, will that m 

ſame One be found at laſt, ſuppoſing it to th 

lie in the Staff it-ſelf, or any part of it? I} th 

For when that is wholly ſpent, and not I ſhi 

one Particle of it left, we are Ozr-ſelves ¶ the 

ſill as much as before. ; one 


WAN you Philoſophers are, reply'd I Sa 
I, may be hard perhaps to determine: I {elf 
But for the reſt of Mankind, I dare at- ¶ ſup 
firm, that few are ſo long themſelves as I} ſide 
half ſeven years. ?Tis good fortune if a I} mo 
Man be one and the ſame only for a day or x 
two. A Year makes more Revolutions Þ For 
than can be number'd. _ . | Jou 


Tux, faid he: But notwithſtanding the 
this may happen to a Man, and chiefly to I unle 
. one 


— 
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one whoſe contrary Vices ſet him at odds Sect. 1. 
ſo often with himſelf; yet when he comes 
to ſuffer, or be puniſh'd: for: thoſe Vices, 
he finds himſelf, if I miſtake: not, ſtill oze 
and af ere And you (PHILOCLESI) 
who, tho you-diſown Philoſophy, are yet 
ſo true a Proſelyte to Pyrrhoniſm ; ſhowd 
you at laſt, feeling the Power of the G x- 
N1Uus I preach, be wrought upon to own 
the Divine Hypotheſis, and from this new 1enig. 
Turn of Thought admit a total Change 
in all your Principles and Opinions; yet 
wou'd you be {till the ſelf-fame PHILO- 
CLES: tho better yet, if you will take 
my Judgment, than the preſent-one, as 
much as I love and value him. You ſee 
therefore, there is a ſtrange Simplicity in 
this Lou and Mx, that in reality they 
t ſhou'd be {till ane and the ſame, when nei- 
ther one Atom of Body, one Paſſion, nor 
one Thought remains the ſame. And for 
chat poor Endeavour of making out this 
d Sarreneff or Identity of Being, from ſome 
>: ſelf-ſame Matter, or Particle of Matter, Matter. 
f. ſuppos*d to remain with us when all be- 
as ſides is chang'd; this is by ſo much the 
a more contemptible, as that Matter it-ſelf 
or I not really capable of ſuch Simplicity. 
ns For I dare anſwer, you will allow this 
Joa and Me to be each of us ſimply and in- 
dividually Oze, better than you can allow 
g the ſame to any thing of mere Matter; 
to unleſs quitting your Inclination for Scep- 
ne EY ticiſau, 


„ „ r 


ws 


ry 3 Pa 


» © Otto =o od 
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Part 3. nielſn, you fall ſo in love with the Notion 
&YV of an ATOM. as to find it full as intelli. 


i 

5 
gible and certain TY q as on 1 are Fc 
Your- CGE” ' © 
( 

a 


(75 


Bur nick, : n bse 

dl s, be ſuppos'd of uncompounded Mat: A 

ter (a Thing, at beſt; pretty difficult to Il t! 

conceive?) yet being compounded, and ir 

So — in a certain number of ſuch fo 

Frm. Parts as unite and conf} ire in theſe Frames a 

of ours, and others like them; if it can ye 

' preſent us with ſo many innumerable In: ih 

ſtances of particular Forms, that ſhare I th 

this ſimple- Principle, by which they ate I qu 

really One, live, — and have 2 Natur NW © 

A Genius. Or Genius peculiar to theinkwis, and pri 

vident for their own Welfare; "how {hall 

we at the ſame time overlobk this in 2 

Whole, and deny. the great and General 

Os of the World? How can we be fo 

The Su. Ufihatural as to diſown Divine Nature, 

preme one. gar common Parent, and refuſe to _— 
niae the r ee and Sovereign GENIU 


SoVBREIGNs, ſaid I, require no Ne 'T 
tice to be taken of em, when they pak Life 
incog nito, nor no Homage but where they , 
appear iz due Form; We may even have Hater 
reaſon to preſume they ſhowd be dif T 
pleagd with us for being too officious, in Dh 
endea vouring to diſcover them, when chef am 


mand ins either wholly inviſible; a 25 
i Vc 
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in _ dark diſguiſe. As for the Notice Sek. t. 
we take of theſe inviſible Powers in the 
common way of our Religion, we have 
our viſible Sovereigns to anſwer for us. 
dur lawful Superiours teach us what we 
are to own, and to perform, in Worſhip. 
And we are dutiful in complying with 
o chem, and following their Example. But 
d in a philoſophical way, I find no warrant 
for our being ſuch earneſt Recognizers of 
s Ja controverted Title. However. it be, 
n | you muſt allow one at leaſt to underſtand 
the Controverſy, and know the Nature of 
re ¶ theſe Powers deſcrib'd. May one not in- 
require, What Subſtances they are of? Subſtance, 
„whether material or immaterial ? ” . 
1 e e rial, 


all Mary one not, on the other hand, re- 
ehe ply'd THEO CL ES, inquire as well,“ What 
al © Sab ſtance, or Which of theſe two Sub- 
ſo “ ſtances you count your real and proper 
rs “ SELF.” Or wou'd you rather be 20 
0 Subſtance, but chuſe to call your-ſelf a 
Nor 4eernent? © © 
W.. Txur v, faid I, as accidental as my 
pak Life may be, or as that random Humour 
hey I, which governs it; I know nothing, 
ave after all, fo real or ſubſtantial as M y- 
i. err. Therefore if there be that Thing 
you call 2 Subſtance, I take for granted 1 
am one. But for any thing further re- 
ating to this Queſtion, you know my 
Yor. II. Z Sceptick 


354 | 
Part 3. Sceptic Principles: I determine neither 


Arrow me then, reply'd he (good 
ERITOSTBSI) the fame 5 of 


Seepticiſm/in this reſpect; ſince it concerns 


45 the Affair before us, Which way we 


(termine, or Whether we come to any 
Determination at all in this point. For 
be, the Difficulty ever ſo great; it ſtands 


the ſame, you may perggive, Aa Jour 


* 


on Being, as againſt that which I am pre- 


Km - - 5 
" ORE” 6 


tending to conyince you of. You may 
raiſe What Object ions you, pleaſe on either 


hand; and your Dilemma may be of nota- 
dle force againſt the manner of ſuch a ſu- 


Metaphy- 
ſicks. 


A Mind. 


preme Being's Exiſtence. But after you 


have done all, you will. bring the fame 


ulemma home to you, and be at a loſs 
all about Loux-SELE. When you have 
rgwd.eyer ſo long upon theſe 85 
eel Points of Mode and Subſtance, and 


n — 


\ 

1 

þ 

U 

f. 

Cl 

tl 

pl 

A 
have philoſophically concluded from the B. 
Difficultys of each Hypotheſis, © That Y Bc 
there cannot be in Nature ſuch a Uni- By 
C werſal-Que as This; you muff con- pre 
Bo, 

it, 
Bog 
We 

the 
no 

No 
Y 


— — 
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« ſomething paſive under it, and. ſubject SeQ. 1. 
to it: That it has not only Body or mere 
« Matter tor its Subject, but in ſome re- 
“ ſpect even z/-/elf too, and. what pro- 
4 ceeds from it: That it ſuperintends and 
| * Manages its own Imaginatious, Appearan- | 
* ces, Fancys; correcting, working, and * 
' | © modelling theſe, as it inde good; and 
* | © adorningand accompliſhing, the beſt it 
S | © can, this compoſite Order of Body and 
4 “ Underſtanding.” Such a MIND and 
governing Part I know there is ſomewhere 
v in the World. Let Prxxno, by the 
r help of ſuch another, contradict me, if he 45 
- i pleaſes. We have our ſeveral Under- Particular 
- | itandings and Thoughts, however we ind.. 
u came by em. Each underſtands and 
ie | thinks the beſt he can for his own- pur- 
is | poſe: He for Himſelf; I for another Self. 
ve And who, I beſeech you, for the WHOLE? 
y-Y —No-body? Nothing at all? he 
World, perhaps, you ſuppoſe to be mere 2nd of 
he  Boay A Mais: of modify'd Matter. The be Wie. 
at Bodys of Men are part therefore of this 
zi- Body. The Imaginations, Senſations, Ap- 
n- prehenſions of Men are included in this 
ut Y Body, and inherent! in it, produc'd out of 
nit, and reſum'd again into it; tho the 
Boah it ſeems never dreams of it! The 
nch Wo RL p i- ſelf is never the wiſer for all 
th the Wit and! Wiſdom it breeds! It has 
me: no Apprehenſion at all of what is doing; 
has No Thought kept to 1. ſelf, for its own 
me- VOI. II. — Proper 
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Part 3. proper uſe, or pur wh ora bg le Ima- 
HS —— or Reflettio y which to diſ- 
cover or be . of 5 manifold Ima- 
inations and Inventions which it ſets a- 
t, and deals abroad with ſuch an open 
ad! The goodly Bulk fo prolifick, 
kind, and yielding for every one elle, has 
nothing left at laſt for its own ſhare; 
having unhappily laviſhd all away 

By what Chance I wow'd fain underſtand, 

„How? or by what neceſſity ?— Who 

« gives the Law ? Who orders and 

Nature. & diſtributes thus?” NaTurs, fay 
you. And what is Nature? Is ff 
Senſe? Is It a Perſon ? Has She Reaſon 
or Underſtanding? No. Who then 1 
underſtands for her, or is intereſted or 
concern'd in her behalf? N o one; not 

a Soul: But Every one For himſelf. 


| Co ME on then. Let us hear Faorher: 
Is not this Nature ſtill a SBLF? Or, tell | « 
me, I beſeech you, How are You one? « 
| By what Token? or by virtue of What? 1 
„By a Principle which joins certain JI 
+6 Parts, and which thinks and acts con- v 
4 ſonantly for the Uſe and Purpoſe of | a 
* thoſe Parts.” Say, therefore, What « 
is your whole Syſtem a Part of? Or is it, 
indeed, no Part, but a Whole, by it-ſelf, © « 
abſolute, independent, and unrelated to 
any thing beſides? If it be indeed « it 


W and really related; to * J be- 0 P 
| ſeech | 


inn! ¶ > MITES, 


. ls to. 


_ A Rnays0Dr. 


ſeech you, but to the Whole of NATuRE? Sect. 1. 
Is there then ſuch 4 «uniting Principle in NY 
| NaTuxEe? If fo, how are you then a ju## t 
Self, and Nature not ſo? How have you“ d. 


ſomething to underſtand and act for you, 
and NAT uRE, who gave this Under- 
ſtanding, nothing at all to underſtand for 
her, adviſe her, or help her out (poor 
Being |) on any occaſion, whatever Ne- 
ceſſity ſhe may be in? Has the Worxro 
ſuch ill fortune in the main ? Are there 
ſo many particular underſtanding active 
Principles every where? And is there 
Nothing, at laſt, that thinks, acts, or un- 
derſtands for 4? Nothing that admi- 
niſters or looks after A? 


No (ſays one of a modern Hypotheſis ) e 

for the Wo R LD was from Eternity, as 1 
you ſee it; and is no more than barely 
what you ſee: © Matter modify d; a Lump 
in motion, with here and there a Thought, 
&« or ſcatter d Portion of diſſolable Intelli- 
“ gence.” No (ſays one of an antienter 
Hypotheſis) For the World was once 
without any Intelligence or Thought at 


all; © Mere Matter, Chaos, and a Play of Two ſorts. 


“ Atoms; till Thought, by Chance, came 


into play, and made up a Harmony 
_ © which was never deſign'd, or thought 
© of,”——Admirable Conceit !—Believe Et of 
it who can. For my own ſhare (thank 4" 


Providence) I have a Mixp in my 
£3 poſleſſion, 
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Part 3. poſſeſſion, which ſerves, ſuch as it is, to 
feep my Body and its Affect ions, my Paſ- 
ſions, Appetites, Imaginations, Fancys, 
and the reſt, in tolerable Harmony and 

Order. But the Order of the Un1verss, | 

Lam perſuaded ftill; is much the better of | 

the two. Let Eeicurus, if he pleaſe, | 

think his the better; and believing no Ge- | 

nius or Wiſdom above his own, inform us 

by what Chance *twas dealt him, and 

how Atoms came to beſo wile. 


Ix fine, continu'd Tuz0cLEs (raifing 
his Voice and Action) being thus, even 
by Scepticiſi 1t-ſelf, convinc'd the more ſtill 
of my own Being, and of this Self of mine, 

Faith of © That *tis a real Self, drawn out, and 


| . copy*d from another principal and ori- 
| „ ginal SEITE (the Great-one of the World)” 
| ls engqdea vour to be really ove with It, and 
cConformable to It, as far as I am able. 
I conſider, That as there is one general 


| Maſs, one Body of the Whole; fo to this 
Body there is ax Order, to this Order, a kn 
MIND: That to this general MIN p each cet 
particular-one muſt have relation; as being | £0 


wy of like Subſtance (as much as we can dil 
| underſtand of 8 ubſtance) al tke active upon po 
Body, original to Motion and Order; Vi 


. — 


alike ſimple, uncompounded, individual; the 
of like Energy, Eflect, and Operation; I to 
and more like itil}, if it co-operates with in 
It to general Good, and ſtrives to wil 
. 4, according 


E 
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according to that heſt of Mills. So that Sect. 1. 
it cannot ſurely but ſeem natural, That 
« the particular MIND ſhou'd ſeek its 
« Happineſs in conformity with the , peze- 
« ral-one, and endeavour to reſemble it 
„ in its higheſt Simplicity and Excel- 


* 


THEREFORE, Now, faid I, good 
TitocLts, be once again the Eatha- 
4 and let me hear a- new that Divine 

ong with which I was lately charm'd. 1 
am already got over my Qualm, and begin 
better than ever to fancy ſuch a Nature as 
you ſpeak of; Infomuch that I find my- 
ſelf mightily in its Intereſt, and concern 
that all ſhowd go happily and well with 
it, Tho at the rate it often runs, I can 
ſcarce help being in ſome pain on its ac- 
count. i . | 


FEAR not, my Friend, reply'd he. For Energy of 
know that every particular NAaTu Rn we: 
certainly and conſtantly produces what is 

good to it-ſelf; unleſs ſomething foreign 
diſturbs or hinders it, either by over- 
powering and corrupting it within, or by 
Violence from without. Thus Nature in 

the Patient ſtruggles to the laſt, and ſtrives 

to throw off the Diſtemper. Thus even 

in theſe Plants we ſee round us, every 

| Z 4 2 
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Part 3. particular NATuRE thrives, and attains 
is Perfection, if nothing from without 


Diften- mp 
and the ſeeming Contradictions and Per- 


pers. 


obſtructs it, nor any thing foreign has al- 
ready impair d or wounded it: And even 


in this caſe, it does its utmoſt ſtill to re- 


deem it-ſelf. What are all Wealneſſes, 
Dittortions, Sickneſſes, imperfect Births, 


verſitys of Nature, but merely of this 
ſort? And how ignorant muſt one be of 
all natural Cauſes and Operations, to think 
that any of theſe Diſorders happen by a 
Miſcarriage of the particular Nature, and 
not by the Force of ſome foreign Mature 
which over- powers it? If therefore every 


particular Nature be thus conſtantly and 


unerringly true to it-ſelf, and certain to 
produce only what is good for it-ſelf, and 
conducing to its own right State; ſhall 


not the general one, The NAT uk E F the 


Whole, do full as much? Shall That alone 
miſcarry or fail? Or is there any thing 


foreign which ſhou'd at any time do vio- 


General 
Good. 


lence upon It, or farce It out of its natu- 

ral way? If not, then all It produces is 

to its own ad vantage and good; the Good 

of All in 1 : And what is for the 

good of all in r is Juſt and Good. 
Tis ſo, ſaid I, I confeſs. 


Tae, you ought to reſt fatisfy*d, re- 
ply'd he; and not only ſo, but be pleas d 


and 
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and rejoice at what happens, knowing Sect. 1. 


+ | mhexce it comes, and to what Perfection it FO Dn 
i contributes. i cm. 
; BLESS me! faid I, THEO CT Es, in- 

1 to what a Superſtition are you like to lead 
me! I thought it heretofore the Mark 

s of a ſuperſtitious Mind, to ſearch for Pro- 

f | vidence-in the common Accidents of Life, 

K and aſcribe to the Divine Power thoſe 

a common Diſaſters and Calamitys which 


d Nature has entail'd on Mankind. But 
e now, I find, I muſt place all in general 
y to one Account; and viewing things thro - 
d a kind of Magical Glaſs, I am to ſee the 
0 worſt of 1s transform'd to Good, and ad- 
d || mire equally whatever comes from one 
I and the ſame perfect Hand. But no 
he matter, I can ſurmount all. Go on, 
e | Trxzocrts, and let me adviſe you in 
ig | my own behalf, that ſince you have re- 
o- | Rindled me, you do not by delaying give 
1- | me time to cool again. 


d | I Wou*o have you know, reply'd he, 
ze I {corn to take the advantage of a warm 
Fit, and be beholden to Temper or Ima- 
179 for gaining me your Aſſent. 
herefore e'er I go yet a ſtep farther, I 

e · | am reſolv'd to enter again into cool Rea- 
d | ſon with you, and ask, If you admit for 
F 
| that 


n r 


Part z. chat head . Of a Univerſal UNION, 
V Coherente, or Sympathizing of Things?“ 
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Frinihle By Force of Probability, ſaid I, you 
order, gyercame me. Being convinc'd of a Con- 
ſent and Correſpondence in al we ſaw of 
Things, I confider'd it as aunreaſonable not 
toallow the Nane throaghour! © . 


mS)L — 


Un REASONAELE indeed! replyd ff < 

he. For in the Infinite Reſidue, were 

there no Principle of Union; it word ( 

ſeem next to impoſſible, that chings with- 

in our Sphere ſhou'd be conſiſtent, and 

Wh n. keep their Order. For what was infi- 

ved. c nite wou'd be predominant.” je 
It ſeems ſo. | * 


— 


FEI I me then, faid he, after this U- 
nion own'd, how you can refuſe to allow 
the name of Demonſtration to the re- m 
maining Arguments, which eſtabliſh the th 
Government of a perfect Mind. _ Yo 


Fhenmee Y o0UR Solutions, ſaid I, of the: 4p- IF} ar 
a2 of Ill, pearances are not perfect enough to paſs for || bie 
_ Demonſtration. And whatever ſeems vi- | th 
cious or imperfect in the Creation, puts a |} th 
ſtop to further Concluſions, till the thing C 

ve ioiv'd. 5 


Dip you not then, faid he, agree with I, 
me, when I aver'd that the Appearancts ſid 


2 


NIA 


muſt of neceſſity ſtand as they are, and Sect. . 
things ſeem altogether as imperfect, even SVWWV 
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p- 5 + & 


d T7 30 


on the Conceſſion of a perfect Supreme 
Mind exiſtent ?\® . 5 VIBST= 14% 


I did fo. 


' AND is not the ſame Reaſon good fill ? 
viz. © That in an Infinity of Things, mu- 
« tually relative, a Mind which ſees not in- 


« finitely, can ſee nothing fally ; and muſt Whence. 
therefore frequently ſee that as imperfect, 


« which in 1t-ſelf is really perfect. 
The Reaſon is {till good. - 


AR E the Appearances, then, any Ob- | 


jection to our Hypotheſis ? 


9 one, whilſt they remain Appearances 
only. 


C 4a x you then prove them to be any 
more ? For if you cannot, you prove no- 
thing. And that it lies on you to prove, 
you plainly ſee': ſince the Appearances do 
not only _ with the Hypotheſis, but 
are a neceflary Conſequence from it. To 
bid Me prove, therefore, in this caſe, is 
the ſame as to bid me be infinite, For no- 
thing but what is infinite can fee infinite 


Conne xious. 


Tx Preſumption I muſt confeſs, faid 


I, by this reckoning, - is wholly on your 


ide, Yet {till this is only Preſumption. 
N TAKE 
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D 


Demon- 
ftration. 


ſive can oppoſe this univerſally ave 
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TAXE Demonſtration then, faid he, if 
you can endure I ſhou'd reaſon thus ab- 


ſtractedly and drily. The Appearances of 


III, you fay, are not neceſſarily that 
ILL they repreſent to us. 
Ion it. r 


O 


TAuERETORE What they repreſent 


may poſſibly be Goos. 


* It may. ; 7 


An therefore there may poſſibly be 


no real ILL in things: but all may be 


perfectly concurrent to one Intereſt ; the 
Intereſt of that Univerſal Ons. 
It may beſo.  _ 


Wu v, then, if it may be ſo (be not 


ſurpris d) It follows that it muſt be ſo; 


on the account of that great Unit, and 
{imple Se- Principle which you have gran- 
ted in the WHoLz. For whatever is 
poſſible zz the Whole, the Nature or Mind 
of the Whole will put in execution, for the 
Whole's Good: And if it be poſſible to ex- 
clude IL L, It will exclude it. Therefore 
ſince notwithſtanding the Appearances, tis 
poſſible that ILL may actually be exclu- 
ded ; count upon it, That actually it 
is excluded.” For nothing merely 524 
Prin- 
ciple. 
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ciple. If any thing aQive oppoſe it, "isSeft. x 
| another Principle. | OY # AR 


T xs impoſſible. For were there in 
Nature Two or more N either 
they muſt agree, or not. If they agree 
not, all muſt be Confuſion, till one be pre- 

dominant. If they agree, there muſt be 
ſome natural Reaſon for their Agreement: 
and this natural Reaſon cannot be from 
Chance, but from ſome particular Deſgn, 
Contrivance, or Thought : which brings us 
back again to Ons Principle, and makes 
the other two to be ſubordinate. And thus 
when we have compar*d each of the Three 
Opinions, viz. © That there is no deſigning Concluſuun. 
active Principle; That there is more than 

t one; or, © That finally there is but 
« Onx:” weſhall perceive, that the only 
d conſiſtent Opinion is the lat. And ſince one 
or other of theſe Opinions mult of neceſſity 

is be true; what can we determine, but that 
d che lat is, and muſt be ſo, demonſtrably ? 
'e lf it be Demonſtration, © That in Three 
„Opinions, One of which muſt neceſſaril 

re be true, Two being plainly abſurd; the 
is | © Third muſt be the Truth.” 22 c 


E 


it | Exouck, faid I, TREBOOCIEsõ. 
„My Doubts are vaniſh'd. MALI CE 
n- and Cu AN CE (vain Phantoms!) have 
le, yielded to that 4% prevalent WIS p o v1 
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Part 3. which you have eftabliſh'd. You are Con- 
queror in the cool way of Reaſon, and 

may with Honour now grow warm again, 
in your Poetick Vein. Return therefore, 
J intreat you, once more, to that Perfec- 
tion of Beim; and addreſs your-ſelf. to It 
as before, on our Approaches to theſe Syl- 
van Scenes, where firſt It ſeem'd to in- 
ſpire you. I ſhall now no longer be in 
danger of imagining either Magich or Su- 
ger ſtit ian in the caſe; ſince you invoke no 
other Powe than that ſingle ONE, 
which ſeems ſo natural. 


THUS I continue then, ſaid Tz o- B © 

Es, addreſſing my-felf, as you wou'd 
have me, to that Guardian-D EI T X and 
Inſpirer, whom we are to imagine preſent 
Idi. here; but not here only. For“ O Migh- | © 
tion. „ ty GENTus! Sole-Animating and In- 
„ ſpiring Power ! Author and Subject of | © 

„ theſe Thoughts! Thy Influence is uni- 
verſal: and in all Things thou art in- 

« moſt. From Thee depend their ſecret | © 
„Springs of Action. Thou mov'ſt them 
With an irreſiſtible unweary'd Force, by 

“ facred and inviolable Laws, fram'd for 

* the Good of each particular Being; as 

© beſt may ſute with the Perfection, Life, 

“ and, Vigour of the Whole. The vital © 
Principle is widely-ſhar'd, and infinite- 

« ly. vary'd: Diſpers'd n no 

„ 9 9 & here 
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& where extinct. All lives: and by Suc-SeQ. x. 
© ceſſion ſtill revives. The Temporary WW 
1, | © Beings quit their borrow?d Forms, and 
* Ts Tra their Elementary Subſtance to 
* New-Comers, Call'd, in their ſeveral 
1 turns, to Life, they view the Light, 
|- * and viewing paſs; that others too may 
n- | © be. SpeRators of the goodly Scene, and 


in | © greater numbers ſtill enjoy the Privi- 
lege of NATuREB. Munificent and 


w | © Great, ſhe imparts her- ſelf to moſt; 
x, | © and makes the Subjects of her Bounty 

infinite. Nought ſtays her haſtnin 

* Hand. No Time nor Subſtance is lol 
5 « or un- improv'd. New Forms ariſe; 
o- and when the old diſſolve, the Matter 
pd of which they were compos'd is not left 
d “ uſeleſs, but wrought with equal Ma- 
nt nagement and Art, even in Corruption, 
h- © Nature's ſeeming Waſte, and vile Ab- 
n- © horrence, The abject State appears 
of | © merely as he Way or Paſſage to ſome bet- 
ni- | © ter. But cou'd we nearly view it, and 
n- | © with Indifference, remote from the An- 
ret} © tipathy of Senſe; we then perhaps 
m © ihou'd higheſt raiſe our Admiration: 
by BY © convinc'd that even the Way it-ſelf was 
for equal to the End. Nor can we judg leſs 
as © of that conſummate Art exhibited thro 
fe, © all the Works of Nature; ſince our 
mull © weak Eyes, help'd by mechanick Art, 
te-“ diſcover in theſe Works a hidden Scene 
nol © of Wonders; Worlds. within TEES, 

POP. 'P 3 4 


— ; g ne — n—_— In Cane 4c — — ¶ Eä———  —— — — — — — — — — 
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Part 3.“ of infinite Minuteneſs, tho as to Art 


[s Es im equal to the greateſt, and pregnant. 
gan. © with more, Wonders than the moſt diſ- 


“ cerning Senſe, join'd with the greateſt 
4 Art, or theacuteſt Reaſon, can pene- 
CFR. TT 

4 Bur ' tis in vain for us to ſearch the 
« bulky MaG of MATTER: ſeeking to 
te know its Nature; how great the Whole 
« it-ſelf, or even how {mall its Parts. 


© Te knowing only ſome of the Rules 
« of MorTion, we ſeek to trace it fur- 
„ ther, *tis in vain. we follow it into the 
“Bodys it has reach'd. Our tardy Ap- 


« prehenſions fail us, and can reach no- 


« thing beyond the Body it-ſelf, thro 
« which it is diffusd. Wonderful Being 
« (if we may call it ſo) which Bodys ne- 


yer receive, but from others that loſe 


it; nor ever loſe, but by imparting it 
to others. Even without Change of 
& Place it has its Force: And Bodys big 
* with Motion labour to move, yet ſtir 


P 
K 


not; whilſt they expreſs an Energy be- 


* 
7 


« yond our Comprehenſion. 


“IN vain too we purſue that Phantom 

« TI M E, too ſmall, and yet too mighty 
« for our Graſp; when ſhrinking to a 
narrow point, it ſcapes our Hold, or 
. © mocks our ſcanty Thought by ſwelling 
E | ; cc to 


160 
le 
＋ 


0 * » * * - 
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10 Eternity; an Object unproportion d Sed. 1. 


to our Capacity, as is thy Being, 0 
« thou Antient Cauſe! older than Time, _ 


« yet young with, freſh Eternity. 
© In vainwe try to fathom the Abyſs 


« of Sec, the Seat of thy extenſive 


Being; of Which no Place is empty, 
no Void but hat is full. 


II vain we labour to underſtand that 
« Principle of Sgnsz and Thou Hr, 


„which ſeeming in us to 0 ſo 
« much on Motion, yet differs ſo much 


from it, and from Matter it- ſelf, as not 
4 to ſuffer us to conceive how Thought 


can more reſult from this, than this a- 


„ riſe. from Thought. But Thought we 
<.own,pre-eminent, and confeſs the real- 
* leſt of Beings; the only Exiſtence of 
* which we are made ſure, by being con- 
« {cious. All elſe may be but Dream and 
Shadow. All that even Sexſe ſuggeſts 
* .may-be deceitful. The SENSE 2t-ſelf 


remains ſtill: RE As oN ſubſiſts: . and 


© Ty0uGHT. maintains its Elderſbip of 
Being. Thus are we in a manner con- 
* {cious of that original and eternally ex- 
* iſtent THoug nr whence we derive 
our omn. And thus the Aſſurance we 
* have of the Exiſtence of Beings above 
aur Senſe, and of THEE (the Great 


„Exemplar of thy Works) comes from 


2141 


. 
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3- © Thee, the ALI-TR ug, and Perfect, 


who haſt thus communicated Thy: ſelf 


Medita- 
tion. 


“ more immediately to us, ſo as in ſome 
* manner to inhabit within our Souls; | © 
« Thou who art Original Sour, diffu- 1 
“ five, vital in all, inſpiriting the Whole! 1 


“ ALL Nature's Wonders ſerve to ex- 
« cite and perfect this Idea of their Aa. 
« thor. Tis here he ſuffers us to ſee, 
and even converſe with him, in a man- 
* ner more ſutable to our Frailty. How 
« glorious is it to contemplate Him, in“ 
ce this nobleſt of his Works apparent to 
* us, The Syſtem of the bigger World !— 1“ 


HERE I muſt own, twas no ſmall I“ u 
Comfort to me, to find that, as our Me- 


ditation turn'd, we were likely to get clear | © 
of an entangling abſtruſe Philoſophy. I was . © 
in hopes TR EO CL ES, as he proceeded, “8 


might ſtick cloſer to Nature, ſince he was 
now come upon the Borders of our World. 
And here I wou'd willingly have welcom'd 
him, but that I thought it not fafe at 
preſent to venture the leaſt Interruption. 


Hheſides the neighbouring Planets 
(continu'd he, in his rapturous Strain) 
„what Multitudes of fd ST Ars did 
Ve ſee ſparkle, not an hour ago, in the 
clear Night, which yet had hardly 
N N yielded 


A Reiviour. 


« how many remain ſtill, beyond the 
“reach of our Diſcovery! Crouded as. 
6 they ſeem, their Diſtance from each 
other is as unmeaſurable by Art, as is 
© the Diſtance between them and us. 
& Whence we are naturally taught the 
© Immenſity of that BRING, who thro 
© theſe immenſe Spaces has diſpos'd ſuch 


* an Infinite of Bodys, DEONging Lach 
eswe may well preſume), to. Syſtems 
4 as;compleat a8 Our on World Since 
even the ſmalleſt Spark of this bright 
« Galaxy may vie with this our Sun ; 
© which, ſhining now full out, gives us 
„new Life, exalts our Spirits, and makes 
* us feel DIvIxNIr x more preſent. 


<ProDpIGIOUs Ors ! Bright Source 
Hof vital Heat, and Spring of Day! —— 
« Soft-Flame, yet how intenſe, how ac- 
{ tive! How diffuſive, and how vaſt a. 
Subſtance; yet how collected thus with- 
„in it-ſelf, and in a glowing. Maſs con- 
find to the Center of this Planetary 
* World !—— Mighty Being! Brighteſt, 
Image, and Repreſentative of the Al- 
nighiy! Supreme of the Corporeal 
World! Unperiſhing in Grace, and of 
undecaying Youth ! Fair, Beautiful, 
and hardly Mortal Creature! By what 
ſecret ways doſt Thou receive the Sup- 


« yielded to the Day? How many, others Se&. 1. 
« are diſcoyer'd; by the help of Art? Yet WWW 


tion. 


Part'2:* Phys which ainrain Thee Rill in fuch 


Ate. 


« Expence of vital Treafures which in- 


4 
-«: £303 © 
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„ unweaty'd Vigour, and un-exhauſted 
« Glory; notwirhſtanding thoſe eternal- 
« Jy emitted Streams, ancf that continual 


Fe 


c lighten and A erer = ee 
CC- * Worlds? - 


| 2 As; gt g „„ 
. AKO Aan v aft the N 
< with this our Barth, ſingle, or with At- 
c tend cofitiniially move; ſeeking to 

| the Bleffing of his Light, Ade 
« Hyely Warmth! Towards him they || « 


* ſeem to tend with prone deſcent, as to 


.— happily controuPd 


pile dy keep their 

* juſt Numbers, B « 

2 peer: exacteſt © 1 Nierlüre, 80 the Eternal | « 
Rounds. 15 


1121111 i 


I Bub, O Thon as art the: * «. 
* and Modsfer of theſe various Motions! I] « 
« 10 u At 8 Syle Mover, by whoſe I « 
high Art the rol eres ae 
" vern'd, and theſe Tok Tt 
e Our World hold their unrelenting Cour: 
4 fes! O wiſe Oeconomiſt, and powerful 
& Chief, whom all the Elemefits and 
4 POwers of Nature Herve! How tal ff « ( 
«thou animated theſe moving Wörlds? f « 1; 
« What Spirit or Soul infusd ?. What « v 
Biaſs Kr 7 Or how encmphf=d khem f t 
7. in. liquid Erler, en them as ys « 6. 

434 * e WE 


2 - earthly Bodys * their proper Center.— 
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* the reach: of, living Winds thy aQive Seck. x. 


e 


IS Wan oe UL 


Wand and mighty Work?., 


nus powerfully are * Stems 


4 he Abe. Nag kept from fatal — 


s is our porgexaus GL o 
« 4 e Tho in 


>; revolving on its on Center: 5 75 the 

I Fork quious en with * 14 
r, monthly ſurrounding 

© bj er Orb, attends the Motion of her 

« Siſter-Planet, and pays in comme 

8 circular Homage to the Sun. 


Our 


n $: Nees: s ch Manſion-G Lor E, this 


„ Man- Container, of a much narrower 
« compaſs even than other its Fellow- 
Wanderers of our Syſtem. How nax- 
* row then muſt it appear, compar*d 


© with the capacious Syſtem of its own 


$ © San ? And how narrow, or as nothi 
in reſpect of thoſe innumerable Syſtems of 
« other apparent Saus! Yet how immenſe 
4 Body it ſeems, compar'd with durs 
$ of human Form, a borrow'd Remnant 
© of its variable and oft-converted Sur- 
© face? tho animated with a ſublime 
«* Celeſtial Spirit, by which we have Re- 
„lation and 'Tendency to Thee our Hea- 
* yenly Sire, Center of Souls; to whom 
* theſe Spirits of ours by N ature tend, as 


A a 3 *O 


its annual Courſe ; daily 


e N 


. 3 el, | * \ | 
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Fart 3.4 O did they rend 2s uberringiy and con 
„ßßöͤÄĩ5?5.ö 
tim, „the Diſorders of the Corporeal World, 
and from the reſtleſs and fighting Ele- 
<' ments raiſeſt that peaceful Concord, and 
« conſpiring Beauty of the ever-flauriſh- 
« ing Creation. Even ſo canſt thou con- 
4 vert theſe jarring Motions of Intelli. 
« gent Beings, and in due time and man- 
« ner cauſe them to find their Reſt; mak- 
“ ing them contribute to the Good and 
« Perfection of the UNIVERSE, thy al. 
good and perfect Work, — 3 


HERE again he broke off, looking on I] '* 
me as if he expected I ſhou'd ſpeak; m 
which when he found plainly I wou'd not, fi 
but continu'd ſtill in a Poſture of muſing I A 
Thought: Why PRILOCLES! (faid he, | V 
with an Air of Wonder) What can this 
mean, that you ſhowd ſuffer me thus to 
run on, without the leaſt Interruption ? 
Have you at once given over your ſcrupu- 
lous Philoſophy, to let me range thus at 

pleaſure thro theſe aerial Spaces and ima- 

ginary Regions, where of capricious Fan- 
cy or eaſy Faith has led me? I wou'd 
have you know, my PRILOCIESõ, that! 
had never truſted my-ſelf with you in this 
Vein of Enthuſiaſm, but that I rely'd on 
you to govern it a little better, 
: KK e 


Sec. 1. 
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I Find then, faid 1 (rouzing my-ſelf N 


from = muſing ' Poſture) you expect I 
ſhow'd ſer 

that Muſician, whom an antient Orator 
made uſe of at his Elbow, to ſtrike ſuch 
moving Notes as rais'd him when he was 
perceiv'd to ſink; and calm'd him again, 


when his impetuous Spirit was tranſported 


in too high a Strain. 


'You imagine right, reply'd -Tur- 


OCLES; and therefore I am reſolv'd 
not to go on, till you have promis'd to 


pull me by the Sleeve when I grow extra- 
vagant. Be it ſo, ſaid I; You have 
my Promiſe. 
ling in my Tranſports, I ſhou'd grow flat 
and tireſom ? What Lyre or Inſtrument 
wow'd you imploy to raiſe me? 


Tax Danger, I told him, cou'd hard- 
ly be ſuppos'd to lie on this hand. His 
Vein was a plentiful one; and his Extha- 


ſaſm in no likelihood of failing him. His 


Subject too, as well as his Numbers, 
wou'd bear him out. And with the ad- 
vantage of the rural Scene around us, his 
number'd Proſe, I thought, ſupply*d the 
room of the beſt Paſtoral Song. For in 
the manner I was now wrought up, twas 
as agreeable to me to hear him, in this 
kind of Paſſion, invoke his Stars and Ele- 

Aa 4 ments, 


ve you in the ſame capacity as 


But how if inſtead of ri- 
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Part z. ments, as to hear one of thoſe amorous 
re” Shepherds complaining to. his Flock, and 
tim, making the Woods and Rocks reſound the 

Name of Hir whom ke ador'd. Be 
gin therefore (continu'd I, ſtill preſſin 


thro your Elements. Wherever there is 
danger, be it on either hand, I promiſe to 


— 
1 
. 
OY 
, 


ive you warning, when I perceive it. ; 
| 1 R 
LET us begin then, faid he, with & * 
| [4 


this our Element of EAR H, which yon- 
der we fee cultivated with ſuch Care by 1 
the early. Swains now working in the 
Plain below.“ Unhappy reſtleſs Men, « 
< who firft diſdain'd theſe peaceful La- 
< hours, gentle rural Tasks, perform'd 
% with ſuch Delight! What Pride or 1“ 
« what Abition bred this Scorn? Hence 66 


all thoſe fatal Evils of your Race. 1“ 
« Enormous Luxury, defpifing homely || © 
Fare, ranges thro Seas and Lands, rifles 
« the Globe; and Men ingenious to their 
« Miſery, work out for themſelves the | © 
« means of heavier Labours, anxious || © 
< Cares, and Sorrow. Not fatisfy'd to 1“ 
4 turn and manure for their Uſe the © 
« -wholefom and beneficial Mould of this“ 
their EAR T EH, they dig yet deeper, || © 
< and ſeeking out imaginary Wealth, 1 
they ſearch its very Entrails. a 
HERE 


A Rnaveopr. 4. 
7 Sex. . 
0 3 led by. Curietiry;: we find 
« Minerals of different Natures, which 
Aby their Simplici „ e nO leſs of 
„the Divine Art, than the molt com- 
« pounded of N m Works. Some are 
a 0 ay capable of furprizing Chan 
others — and hg to og 
« ftroy*d or c d by Fire, or utmoſt 
2 rh So various 25 the Subjects of 
* our Contemplation, that even the Study 
| |} © of theſe inglorious Parts of Nature, in 
- | © the nether World, is able it-felf alone 
; | © to yield large Matter and Employment 
e | © for the buſieſt Spirits of Men, who in 
the Labour of theſe Experiments can 
L willingly conſume their Lives. But 


1 the noiſom poiſonous Steams which 
r | © the Earth breathes from theſe dark Ca- 
e * verns, where {ſhe conceals her Trea- 
2. | © ſures, ſuffer not prying Mortals to live 


(long in this Search. 


ir 4 How comfortable is it to thoſe Who 
10 | © come out hence alive, to breathe #7 pu- 
us | © rea Arr! toſee the rejoicing Light of 
to | © Day! and tread the fertile Ground! 
he | © How gladly they contemplate the Sur- 
us | © face of the Earth, their Habitation, 
er, | © heated and enliven'd by the Sun, and 
th, | © temper'd by the freſh AIR of fanning 

* Breezes ! Theſe exerciſe the reſty Plants, 

„ and ſcour the unactive Globe. And 
Eg | « when 
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Part 3.“ when the Sun draws hence thick clou- 
GWE ted Steams and Vapours, tis only to 


MHedita- 
Lion. 


4 AIR; who ſoon imparting his quic 


« and vital Spirit, renders em again with 


“ improvement to the Earth, in gentle 


& Breathings, or in rich Dews and fruit- 
4 ful Showers. The fame Arx moving 
4 about the mighty Maſs, enters its Pores, 


« impregnating the Whole: And both 
“ the Sun and AIR confpiring, 10 ani- 
« mate this Mother-Earth, that tho ever 
“ breeding, her Vigour is as great, her 
« Beauty as freſh, and her 'Looks as 


4 charming, as if She newly came out of 


the Forming Hands of her Creator. 


„ How beautiful is the WATER a- 


« mong the inferiour Earthly Works ! 


Heavy, Liquid, and Tranſparent : 
without the ſpringing Vigour and ex- 
4 panſive Force of Air; but not without 


« Activity. Stubborn and un- yielding, 
« when compreſs' d; but placidly avoid- 
ing Force, and bending every wayavith 
* ready Fluency | Inſinuating, it diſ- 
“ ſolyes the lumpiſh Earth, frees the in- 
« tangled Bodys, procures their Inter- 
“ courſe, and ſummons to the Field the 
« keen Terreſtrial Particles; whoſe hap- 
« py Strifes ſoon ending in ſtrict Union, 
produce the various Forms which we 

Ta * behold. 


« digeſt and exalt the unwholeſom Parti- 
« cles, and commit em to the ſprightly 


a mm RN _«« 


A K 
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« behold. How vaſt are the Abyſles Sect. x. 
« of the Sea, where this ſoft Rlement is 
4 kept in ſtore; and whence the M 

4 and Winds ektracting, raiſe it into 
Clouds! Theſe ſoon converted into 
Rain, water the thirſty Ground, and 
« ſupply a-freſh the Springs and Rivers; 
the Comfort of the neighbouring Plains, 
* and ſweet Refreſhment of all Animals. 


«Bur whither ſhall we trace the 
4 Sources of the LIGHT? or in what 
Ocean comprehend the luminous Mat- 
ter ſo wide diffus'd thro the immenſe 
i Spaces which it fills? What Seats ſhall 
« weaſhegn to that fierce Element of FIRE, 
too active to be confin'd within the 
“ Compaſs of the Sun, and not excluded 
- | *© even the Bowels of the heavy Earth? 
| „ The Air it-ſelf ſubmits to it, and ſerves 

gs its inferjour Inſtrument. Even this 
4 our Sun, with all thoſe numerous Suns, 
c the glittering Hoſt of Heaven, ſeem to 
* receive from hence the vaſt Supplys - 
, * which keep them ever in their ſplendid 
1 State. The 7nviſible etherial Subſtance, 
- * penetrating both li _ uid and ſolid Bodys, 
” is diffus'd throughout the Univerſe. 
- It cheriſhes the cold dull Maſſy Globe, 
- „and warms it to its Center. It forms 
9 „the Minerals; gives Life and Growth 
„ to Vegetables ; kindles a ſoft, inviſible, 
a i and vital Fame in the Breaſts of living 
E . 
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Creatures; frames, animates, and nurſes 
& all the various Forms; ſparing, as * 
4 wp or wud fr — ee thoſe 


4 us a 
4 TR — 2 Benign and gentle 
amidſt all, it ſtill maintaias this happy 


4 Peace and Concord, according to its 


< ſtated and peculiar Laws But theſe 


once broken, the acquitted Being takes 
« its Courſe Tex It runs impetuous 
* thro the-fatal'Bfeach, and breaking into 
* viſible and "fierce ets, paſſes trium- 
2 phant Oer the yielding Forms, convert- 

ing all into it- ſelf, and diſſolving now 


| © thoke Syſtems, which n before 23 


Wonders in this kin 
8 had their Being hence, and How their 


« formed.” "is be pen * 


HERR 8 ſtopt o on a ſud. 


den, when (as he imagin'd) I was put- 


ting my Hand Eier to 5 3 72 12 d on hs 
Sleeve. a 


0 pate gls, ad 10 tis well re- 


member'd. I was growing too warm, 1 


find; as well I might indeed, in this hor 


Element. And here perhaps 1 might * | 
talk'd yet more - myſteriouſly; had 

been one that cou'd think otherwiſe t ng 
in the common way of the ſoft Flames of 


Love. You 5 rhaps, have heard 
2 « How all things 


6 nobleſ 


Matters of W. ch 


2 — — Wh. —_— BAS >. a 1 BE e 


— , ß , , , , ET $0, cot 


AI RRAYS OD. 


45 nobleſt End was ta he , S 


% conſtrn'd and loſt. . But in theſe 


high Flights, I might Dre have A 


near to burn my Wängs. 
7 L fs 18220 (1941 


| 8 ald l „yon ish well 


pkt the Fate of © Deakus, for your | 8 


oaring. But this, indeed, was not 

I fear'd. For you were got above Dan- 
ger; and, wirft that deuouring Element 
on your ſide, had maſter d not only The 
Sun hienſelf, but every thing which ſtood 
in your way. I — it might, in 
the iſſue, run to what they tell us of a 
uniuerſal 'Conflagy azichs in Which I knew 
not how it FEY ane with our 
GaN tus. 5 


| LA ths glad, Sidthe! 8 1 to 

find this gon ſudh A Concern with you. 

But you may reſt ſecure here, if the Caſe 
youſmeant were that period ical 1Configgy a- 


= talk'd of by ſome Philoſonbent. For 


there the GENIUS wou'd of necaſſity be 
all in all: And in thoſe/Intervals of rea- 
tion, when no Form, nor Species exiſted 
any where out of ghe Dioine Mind, all then 
was DziTy : All was that Ox R, col- 
lected thus within it-ſelf, and ſubliſting 
(as they imagin ther in a more ſim- 
ple A. perfect e than when mul- 
fuel in-nore hs; we I pro- 
_ duqtive, 
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t3;duftive, it unfolded it-ſelf in the various 


Map of Natare, and this fair viſible | World. I 


Bur for my part, faid I {interrupting 
him) whocan much better ſee D1vini- 
Tx «nfolded, than in that ivoπα i and 

ſolitary State before Creation; I cou d wiſh 
you wou d go a little further with me in 
the Map of Nature: eſpecially if deſcend- 
ing from your lofty Flights, you wou'd 
be content to pitch upon this humble Spot 
of EARTH; where I cou'd better accom- 
pany you, where-Cer you led me. 
> 211 1 eier erer oy i: 5 


Bur you, reply'd he, who wou'd con- 
fine me to this heavy Earth, muſt yet al- 
low me the ſame Wings of Fancy. : How 


elſe. ſhall I fly with you, thro different 


Climates, from Pole to Pole, and from 
the Frigid to the Torrid Zone? 


O, SAID I, for this purpoſe I will al- 
low you the PEROASuus of the Poets, or 
that wing'd Griffin which an Italian Poet 
of the Moderns gave to one of his Heroes: 
But tis on this condition, that you take 
no ſuch extravagant Flight, as his was, to 
the Moon; but keep cloſely to this Orb of 
ee 


SIN CE you will have it fo, reply d 
TAHBOCIESõ, let us try firſt on the 1 
5 an 


94 Cs 3 _ SE WL” HB 
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and moſt imperfect Parts of our Map, Sect. 1. 
and fee how you can indure the Proſ SWWV 


pet. How oblique and faintly looks 
the Sun on 'yonder Climates, far re- 
« mov*d from him! How tedious are 
« the Winters there! How deep the Hor- 
« rours of the Night, and how uncom- 


„ fortable even the Light of Day! The 
freezing Winds employ their fierceſt 
« Breath, yet are not ſpent with blowing. 


The Sea, which elſewhere is ſcarce con- 
«fwd within its Limits, lies here im- 
« murd in Walls of Chryſtal. The Snow 
* covers the Hills, and almoſt fills the 
* loweſt Valleys. How wide and deep 
it lies, incumbent o'er the Plains, hiding 
„the {luggiſh Rivers, the Shrubs, and 
Trees, the Dens of Beaſts, and Man- 
4 ſions of diſtreſs'd and feeble Men 
* See! where they lie confin'd, hardly 
* ſecure againſt the raging Cold, ar the 


. 
ro 


Attacks of the wild Beaſts, now Maſ- 


* ters of the waſted Field, and forc'd by 


„Hunger out of the naked Woods. 
Let not diſhearten'd (ſuch is the Force 
* of Human Breaſts) but thus provided 
* for, by Art and Prudence, the kind 
* compenſating Gifts of Heaven, Men 
* and their Herds' may wait for a Re- 
* leaſe. For at length the Sun approach- 
* ing, melts the Snow, ſets longing Men 
* at liberty, and affords them Means and 
* Time to make proviſion againſt the 

* next 
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. next Return of Celd. It breaks the | « 
F ey Fetters of the Main; Where vaſt || « 
Sea, Monſters pienceſthro figaning 11 11 0 
« with Arms which can withſtand : 
4 Chryftal Reck: whatit others, — of 
2 themſelves ſeem great as Iſlands, are by 
< their Bulk alone arm'd againſt all but | « 
« Manz whoſe Superionit) over; Crea. « 
4 tures of. ſuch ſtupendous Size and Force, | « 
4 ſhouꝰd make him mindful of his ae « 
« lege of Reaſon, and e ” 4 
to adore the great Compoſer. af th 
„ wondrous Frames, and Authar of his 4 
95 1 0008 Aporinur; . aſdom: 2110 e190? 6e. 


nn: 2 
76 B ar leaving cha Aull Clim: | 
de -Jirtle favour'd. = the Sun, for 9 — dar 
44 pier Regions, on Which he looks more 
„ Kid, king perperual Sammer; How 
great an Alteration. do we find? His 
purer Light confounds weak - ſighted 
„ Movtals, Perg d by hi, ſcorching Beams. 
Scarce can they tread the glowing 
1 „ Ground. The ir ch they breathe can- 
„„ not enough abate the Hi which burns 
| % within tſieir panting Breaſts. | , Their 

4 Bodys melt. Oercome and gfainting 
0 . they ſeek the Shade, and wait the cool 
| 4 of the Night. Vet of: 
| the bnunteous CREATOR — other 
| «Refreſhments. Ile eaſts a Veil of 
| Clouds before dem, and raiſes, gentle 
4. lee ed by: Which, che, Mer 80 


8 

my 

r— 
< 


Rn Anse br.. =: 
« And BeaſtsÞurſue'their- Labours; and Sect. 1. 

4 plants refreſhd by Dew andoShowers;” WW 
« can gladly! bear the Warmeſt Sun⸗ beams. 
u noi etw n evorng 1 
„HAN p liefe the varying Scene opens 
„to new Wonders. We fee a Country 

« rich with Gems, but richer with the 
«fragrant Spices it affords. How gravely 

« move the largeſt of Land Creatures on 
„the Banks of this fair River! How 
ponderous are their Arms, and vaſt 

« their Strength, with Courage, and a 

5 «© Senſe ſuperiour to the other Beaſts ! 

ö % Yet are the\ tam'd (we ſee ): by Man- 
kind, and brought even to fight their 

{Nl « Battels, rather as Allys and Confede- 

p-“ rates, than as Slaves. But let us turn 

rc “ our Eyes towards theſe ſmaller, and 

“ more curious Objects; the numerous 
Gand devouring Inſects on the Trees in 

ed “ theſe wide Plains. How ſhining, ſtrong, 
.“ and laſting are the ſubtile Threds ſpun 
ng“ from their artful Mouths! Who but 
“ The All wiſe has taught em to compoſe 
ns“ the beautiful ſoft Shells, in which re- 
er“ cluſe and bury'd, yet ſtill alive, they 

ng)“ undergo ſuch a ſurprizing Change; 
oel“ when not deſtroy'd b en, who 

oft “ clothe and adorn themſelves with the 

her “ Labours and Lives of theſe weak Crea- 

ol © tures, and are proud of wearing ſuch in- 

* glorious Spoils? How ſumptuouſly ap- 

len * parel'd, gay, and ſplendid, are all the va- 

wlll Vor. II. Bb 4 rious 
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e xious Anſetũcl whith feœd con the other 


« Flants of this warm Region! How: 
4 their various Growths, from the trium- 
4 phant Palm down to the humble Moſs ! 
YBCUGY 5 992 S LetBbabW wan 01 4 
04 Now may we ſte that 7 77 Country 
<|where-precious: Gus und Falſams flow 


N 4 


F from Trees; and Nature yields her moſt 


delicious Frtũts. How tame and tracta- 
©: ble, how patient of Eabour and of 
Thirſt, are thioſe large, Creatures; who 
< lifting up their lofty Heads, go led and 


C joaden thro theſe dry and barren Places 


Their Shape and Femper ſhow them 


framꝰd by Nature to ſubmit to Man, 


Sand fitted for his Service: who from 
hence ought to be more ſenſible of his 
Wants, and of the Divine Bounty, thus 


4 ſupplying them. 


„ ZBur ſee! not far from us, that Fer- 
“ tileſt of Lands, water'd and fed by a 
* friendly generous Stream, which, e'er 
it enters the Sea, divides it-ſelf into ma- 
„ny Branches, to diſpenſe more equally 
the rich and nitrous Manure, it beſtows 
s ſo kindly and in due time, on the ad- 
* jacent Plains Fair Image of that 
© fruitful and exuberant Nature, who 
with a Flood of Bounty bleſſes all 
things, and Parent-like out of her ma- 
ny Breaſts ſends the nutritious Draught 
9 al .: 


G in 


RV. © G 


_ 7 ot 


r WS 


DB — 


45 various Streams to her rejoi 
b 


(c | 


| = 
> "4 Ruarso0 py. 
4 4 wa £hL IX | * ; * 
Oy 
cing Off. 


« bious Forms and un 
« dxinke the ſlimy Current: whether they 
are ſuch as leaving the ſcorch d Deſarts, 
ſatiate here their ardent Thirſt, and 


4 | 


and unknown Species which 


= 


Se, 


A 


rous Race; or whether. (as tis ſaid) 


Aby the Sun's genial Heat, active on the 


fermenting Ooze, new Forms are gene- 
rated, and iſſue from the River's fertile 
Bed. See there the noted Tyrant af 
* the Flood, and Terrour of its Borders! 
« when ſuddenly diſplaying his horrid 
„Form, the amphihiows Ravager invades 
*-the Land, quitting his watry Den, and 
from the Deep emerging, with hideous 
« ruſh, ſweeps oer the trembling. Plain. 
“The Natives from afar behold with 
Vonder the enormous Bulk, ſprung from 
* ſoſmallan Egg, and tell the Monſters 


« Nature cruel and deceitful : how he 


© with dire Hypocriſy, and falſe Tears, 


* beguiles the Simple-hearted ; and in- 
* ſpiring Tenderneſs and kind Compaſ- 
„ ſion, kills with pious Fraud. Sad 
Emblem of that ſpiritual 0 05 dire 
* Superſtition! Native of this Soil; where 
* firit * Religion grew unſociable, and 


* among different Worſhippers .bred mu- 


es, 


ee. ARSE. ©. 


© tual Hatred, and Abhorrence of each 


—_— — * 
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.« others Temples. The Infection ſpreads: 
« and Nations now profane one to ano- 
4 ther, war fiercer, and in Religion's 
12 « Cauſe BAR. Humanity : whilſt ſavage 

Teal, with meck and pious Semblance, 

« 3 dreadful Maſſacre; and for Hea- 
« yen's fake (horrid Pretence 2 makes 
« deſolate the Earth —— e 

„ HERE let us lene theſe Monſters 

4 es lad if we cou'd here confine em!) 
00 1571 deteſting the dire prolifick Soil, 
« fly to the vaſt Deſarts of theſe Parts, 
« All ghaſtly and hideous as they appear, 


« they want not their peculiar Beautys. 


1 The Wildneſs pleaſes. We ſeem to live 
4 alone with Nature. We view her in 
| « her inmoſt Receſſes, and contemplate 
* her with more Delight in theſe; original 
« Wilds, than in the artificial Labyrinths 


and feign'd Wilderneſſes of the Palace. 


The Objects of the place, the ſcaly Ser- 
4 pents, the ſavage Beaſts, and peilt onous 
„ Inſects, how terrible ſoever, or how 
4 contrary to human Nature, are beau- 
 teous in themſelves, and fit to raiſe 
* our Thoughts in Admiration of that 
Divine Wifdom, ſo far ſuperiour to our 
* ſhort Views. Unable to declare the 
© Uſe or Service of all things in this Uni. 
« verſe, we are yet aſſurd of the Per- 
4 fection of all, and of the Juſtice of that 


5 « & Oeconomy, to which all things are ſub- 
77 „ ſervient, 


by 


A 


r ”Ts 00” 


A RuavysoDpy... 


4 ſervient, and in reſpect of which, Things Sect. 1. 
4 ſeemingly deform' d are amiable; Diſor- NV 


4 der becomes regular; Corruption whole- 
« ſom; and Poiſons (ſuch as theſe we 
“ have ſeen) prove healing and beneficial. 


„ Bur behold | thro a vaſt Tract of 
“Sky before us, the mighty AT L As rears 
« his-loft . Head, £ cover'd With Snow, a- 
„ bove the Clouds. Beneath the Moun- 
« t#ix?s foot, the rocky Country riſes into 
Hills, a proper Baſis of the ponderous 
Maſs above: where huge embody'd 
Rocks lie pil'd on one another, and 
« ſeem to prop the high Arch of Heaven. 
& See! with what trembling Steps 


poor Mankind tread the narrow Brink 


« of the deep Precipices! From whence 
« with; giddy Horrour they look down, 
«© miftruſting even the Ground which bears 


„dem; whilſt they hear the hollow Sound 
« of Torrents underneath, and ſee the 
Ruin of the impending Rock; with fal- 
ling Trees which hang with their Roots 
« upwards, and ſeem to draw more Ruin 
« after em. Here thoughtleſs Men, ſeiz'd 


« with the Newneſs of ſuch Objects, be- 


come thoughtful, and willingly con- 
« template the inceſſant Changes of this 
« Earth's Surface. They ſee, as in one 


« inſtant, the Revolutions of paſt Ages, 
the fleeting Forms of Things, and the 


© Decay. even of this our Globe; whoſe 


3 « Youth 
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Pare „% Vouthi and firſt Formation they con- 


— og 
tion. 


der, whillt the apparent Spoil and irre- 


«parable Brea of the waſted Moun- 


ta in ſher them the World it-ſelf = 
“ ag d noble Ruin, and make them thin 
« of its approaching Period. But here 


« mid-way the Mountain, a ſpacious Bor- 


e der of thick Wood harbours Sur Wea- 
A ry'd Travellers: ho now are come 
among the ever- green and lofty Pines, 
the Firs, and noble Cedars, whoſe 
</ towring] Heads ſeem endleſs in the 
4 Sky z the reſt of Trees appearing only 


4:25 Shrubs beſide them. And here a dif- 


<:ferenr Horrour ſeizes our ſhelter'd Tra- 
vellers, when they fee the Day dimi- 
niſh'd- by: the deep Shades of the vaſt 
4 Wood; which dloſing chick above, 
* ſpreads D Darkneſs and erernal N ight he- 
<: low. The ' faint and gloomy! Light 
+; books borrid as che Shade it-ſelf: and 
the profound Stillneſs of theſe Places 


4 im poſes Silence upon Men, ſtruck with 


© the hoarſe Ecchoings of every Sound 
within the ' ſpacious: Caverns of the 


Wood. Here Spare aſtoniſhes. Silence 


bit -ſelf ſeems pregnant; Whilſt an un- 
% known Force works on the Mind, and 


621 dubious Objects move the wakeful Senſe. 
: Myſterious ! [/dices: are either lieard or 


«:taficy'd:; and various Forms of Deity 
4 ag preſdnt themſelves, and appear 

© more manic} Uniitheſe ſacred Sylvan 
U 1 2 & Scenes; 


, / es th. oath Coat an” i 
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640 e ſuch as of I e-riſe- to 155585 5 2. 
igion of te 


2 antient World. Even we our-ſelves, 


„ ples, and favour'd.the 


who in 7 Characters ma Ie 

4 vIN * from ſo many bright Parts of 
“Earth, chuſe rather theſe obſcurer Pla- 
ces, to ſpell out that myſterious Being, 
2 Which to bur, weak E £5 — at bot 
e a Veil of Cloud. cee 

N $T9W air 0 45 1 51001 
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HERE r us'd a While, and began 
to caſt about his Eyes, whichibefore ſeemd 
fix d. He loobd more calmly, With an o- 
pen Countenante and. free Air; by which, 
and other Tokens, I cou d eaſily find we 
were come to an end of our Deſcriptions; 
and that whether L wou d or no, THRBO- 
on was now reſolv'd to take his leave 
of the Sublim: the Morning being ſpent, 
and che rem 1 0 aht time en al 


Io * 
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* # + 
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Mrnis, aid bes N Locrks ! 
>. ng to a familiar Voice) we 
had Nate eave theſe unſociable Places, 
whither our Fancy has tranſported us, and 
return to our- ſelves here again, in our 
more converſable Woods, and temperate 
Qimates. Here no fierce Heats nor 

c B b 4 Colds 
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r 3. Colds anney us no Precipices nor Catari?s 
e us. Nor need e here be afraid 
of our own Voices; \ whilſtowe hear the 


Notes of ſuch à chearful Quire, and find 
the Evchoes-yathet A pos to and: br 
us to tale l . 


| «QUE: 5 rem 400 .* "nr 4 

„ v1 4: Commer aid 'T, e wteign 

Nymphs (if there were any belonging to 

thoſe miraculous Woods) were much too 
awful Beautys to pleaſe me. I found our 
fimiliar Home- Mymphs d great deal more 
to my humour. Vet for: all this, I cannot 
but be concernd for your breaking off 

juſt when we were got half the World 
der, and wanted only to take AMERICA 
in our way home. Indeed as for Eu- 
ROPE, I cou'd excuſe your making any 
great Tour there, becauſe of the little Va- 
riety it wou'd afford us. Beſides that it 

wou'd be hard to fee it in any view, 1 © 

without meeting ſtill that politic Face of | E 

Affairs, which wou'd too much diſturb us a 

t 

00 


„„ A Aa 2A 


in our Philoſophical Flights. But for the 
Weſtern Tract, I cannot imagine why you | 
ſhowd- negle& ſuch noble Subjects as are n 
there; unleſs perhaps the Gola and Silver, I { 
to which T find you ſuch a bitter Enemy, u 
frighted yau from a Mother- Soil ſo. full of R 
it. If theſe Countrys had been as bare ui 
of thoſe Metals as old SpAR TA, we | V 
might * heard more perhaps of the | W 
4 8 s and * than 4 all m 
. 8 n e 


. —— —˙ nn res. rr 


ß T . ̃˙—»ÿ ene net 


F 


ASIA W We might have Sect, 


finiſh it for me. The Spirit of this ſort 


own it. Your Genius, the Genius pf. the 


nor the Canceit or Caprice of Man has RY | 


Rocks, the moſſy Caverns, the irregular 
unwrought Grorto's, and broken Falls of 
Waters, with all the horrid Graces: of the 
Wilderneſfie-ſelf, as repreſenting NaTurE 
esd will be the more engaging, and ap- 
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had Creatures, Plants, Woods, Mountains, SN 
River, beyond any. of thoſe We have | 
paſß d. How ſorry am I to 150 the noble 
= M 20 Be) e ſorry⸗ r n 


* 
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F as 5 9 pe proceeded, 3 
fm 0 ſignificant a Smile on TAE O- 
CLES*sS Face, that it ſtopt me, "OUR: nd 
pla ety to o ask. him his T ebe 


AEN ING, aid 15 -nothiog — thi 
very Subjett sell 080 on.—1 gs you'l 


of Prophecy has ſeiz'd you. And PRILo- 
CLEs, the cold indifferent PHiLOCLES, 
is become a erer A! ow lame e | 
BEA UT v. 


e 93 I, (Tungar as 1 


Place, and the GREAT GEN Tus have 

at laſt prevaibd. I ſhall no longer reſiſt 

the Paſſion growing in me for Things 
of a natural kind; where neither Art, vaturot\ 


ſpoib'd their genuine Order, by breaking i in 
upon that primitive State. Even the rude 


pear 


394 The MORALIST S, 
Pert 3. pear with-a N. nb) beyond the for- 


mal Meckery of Prineely Gardens. But 


tell mes, 1 7 — yr how comes it That, 
ing a few hers of your Torr; 


Paſfim of the TE People who are "enkinolrt in this 
— way, and Tek the Woods, the Rivers, or 


0 
1 
Sea tg} one Ir Wolga 3 ERS? 
- Od HH 3 
SA not this, reply he, of Lovin 0 
only For is it not the ſame with Ports, | 
and all thoſe other Stadents in NAT ux, 1 
and the Arts Which copy after her? In Q 
ſhort, is not this the real Caſe of all who f 
are Labers eicher of che Mas, E s or * * 
G,, 0 195 5 aft _ ; tl 


| ENTHV- Hows vis, Kar, al thoſe tn: are In 
SIASM. deep in this Romantick way, are look'd I 
upon, you know, as a People either plain- | 5: 
ly out of their Wits, or over-ran with Me- I} li: 
Tancholy and K EN THUs ASN. We ab th 
ways endeavour to recalꝰem from theſe 4. 
1 Places. And I muſt own, that or 
often when I have found my Faney run of 
chis way, I have check'd my-ſelf; not F © 
knowing what it was poſſeſs'd me, When 
r With Objedts © 15 Pr, 


— Kind.” | | ſur 
WF" TASTY © ai 5 F eee, | 21h 
Teter f Ent hiſiaſm, N the end. „See alf rat. 
Txeatiſe IV. Book I. at the Fun AWE KISS: Mi 1 


Che L. at the uin o. 27 dritter anf 
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s HSi-150% daigqzs : 1c: 151 ien 
N onwonder, ;# d he, iE we are at Na 
a. lf; hen w phrſue the Shadow for the 
Subſtance,” F For if we may truſt to what 

our Reaſoning has — us; whatever 

in Nature is beautiful or charming, is on- 

ly-the faint Shadow of: that Firi# Beauty. kirt 

So that every real: LOVE depending on eu 


rl and being only the Contempla- 


tion f Beauty, either as it really is in it. 
665 or as it appears imperfectly in the 

Objects which ſtrike the Senſe; how can 
the rational Mind reſt here, or * ſatisfy'd 
with the abſurd Ae Which reaches 
che . alone? $I) 


* * this e wum * aid L 
1 ſhall no more have reaſon to fear thoſe 
Beau which ſtrike a fort of Melanc holy, 
like the Places we have nam'd, or like 
theſe ſolemn Groves. No more on I 
avoid the moving Accents of ſoft Muſick, 
or fly from the e Features © he 
lateſt Hamas ace. oy 6 


«Fs. you are en cating: hey Kin a 
Proficient in this zew Loy ex, that you are 
{ure never to admire the prone”, ntative- 
BRA UT x, except for the fake of the Ori- Diginal. 
gizal; nor aim at any Ezxjoment, but of the 
rational kind ; you may then be confident. 
Lam ſo; and preſume accordingly, to 
anſwer form yrſelf. However I ſhou'd _ 
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Fart 3. he ill ſatisfy'd, if you explain'd 1 our-ſelf a 
itle better as to. his Miſtake of mine you 


to tell you, That the Abſurdity lay in 


muſt co 
gine then, = PniloclEs, if bein 


— with the Beauty of the Ocean v 


come into your head, to ſeek how. to com- 
mand it; and like ſome mighty Admiral, 

| fide: Maſter of the Sea; Wou'd not the 

- Fancy be a little abſurd? dH Abſurd: e- 
nough, in conſcience. The next thing I 
ſhow'd do, tis likely, upon this Frenzy, 

4 | mee be to hire ſome: Bark, and go in 
| Nuptial Ceremony, VE NET IAN: like, to 
wed the 155 which I e call re 


a8 proper y wy n * 28 1 344 
I. r who will call it 8 rephy' 

1 Furor Es „ you will own the Exjoywent 
of this kind to be very different from that 
which ſhou'd naturally follow from the 
Contemplation of the Ocean's Beauty. The 
Bridegroom-Doge, who in his: ſtately Ba. 
centaur floats on the Boſom of his THE 
7 18, has leſs Poſſeſion than the poor Shep. 
herd, who from a hanging Rock, or Point 
.of ſome high Promontory, ſtr erch'd at his 
_ eaſe, forgets his feeding Flocks, while he 
admires her Beauty, But to come nearer 
| home; 


3-8 * >, 
s 


ſeem to fear. Wou'd it be any help, 
Enjyment. *s 3 the N elſewhere than in 


the . lob? ? The Matter, 1 
eſs, is ſtill ——ů— Ima- 


you ſee yonder at a 3 Macy it ſhou'd 


* g * ol MN: es cs. ELIE. - 
. may rs.» & hs 


2 


1 _ ©7o 


Ho 
— 


* * 


S a. 


familiar. Suppoſe (my Prirocigs!) VV 

that, viewing ſuch a Tract of Country, 2 
5 535 1 |. Ces » r E F 
as this delicious Vale we fee beneath us, 
you ſhou'd for the Enjoyment of the Pro- 
the Land? LI AT Oy oh 
TE Covetows Fancy, reply'd I, wou'd 


bitious one. 


this yet a little nearer ? And will you 


charm'd, as you ſeem to be, with the 


much as to taſte ſome delicious Fruit of 
theirs; and having obtain'd of Nature 
ſome certain Reliſh by which theſe Acorns 


theſe Groves, ſeek hence the Enjoyment of 
them, by fatiating your-ſelf in theſe new 


wou'd be ſordidly luxurious; ö 
furd, in my opinion, as either of che 
n 4 1: be, 


CA Rab bur” yp 
home, and make the Queſtion {till more Set. 2. 


* 


ſpect, require the 


Property or Poſſeſſion of 


£% ' # — 
. 1 þ | 


+4 
* 
8 


be as abſurd altogether, as that other Am 
OPRHITO CTL ES! ſaid he; May bring 
follow me once more? Suppoſe that being 


Beauty of theſe TR EES, under whoſe ſnade 
we reſt, you ſhow'd long for nothing fo 


or Berrys of the Wood became as palatable 
as the Figs or Peaches of the Garden, — 
ſhowd e as oft as you reviſited 


Delights? 
TAE Fancy of this kind, 5 Þ- I, 
a 


as ab 


Fg 
A 


CAN 
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10 ome other Forms fla 
fair kind among us, Wfiert the Admira- 
tion of Beauty is apt to lead to as ir 


1 5 
1144 Wt 1 


a Conſequence? *.' < ...: LS 

4 1 e inns 4  affy any; 4Heret 

5 R$ Ai 91169 act 
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I FEAR'p, faid I, indeed, where this 
wow'd end, and was apprehenſive you 
wou d force me at laſt to think of certaj 
powerful Fo R Ms in Human Kind, IE, 

draw after em a Set of eager Deſires, 
Wiſhes and Hopes; no way ſutable, I muſt 
confeſs, to your rational and-refin'd Con- 
templation of Beauty. The Proportions 
of this living Architecture, as wonderful as 
they are, inſpire nothing of a ffadious or 
contemplatiue kind. The more they are 
viewed, the further they are from ſatisfy- 
ing by mere View. Let that which ſatiſ- 
fies be ever ſo diſproportionable an Effect, 
or ever ſo foreign to its Cauſe; cenſure it 
as you pleaſe, you muſt allow however 
that it's aatural. So that you, TRREoO- 
SLES, for ought I ſee, are become the Ac- 
cuſer of NA Tux E, by condemning 4 14. 
tural Enjoyment. hs | 


Fax be it from us both, ſaid he, to 
condemn 4 Joy which is from Nature. 
But when we ſpoke of the Enjoyment of 
theſe Woods and Proſpects, we under- 
ſtood by it a far differerit kind from * 
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of the inferiour Creatures, who rifling in Sect. 
theſe places, find here their choiceſt Food. 


Yet>we.too live by, taſteful Tod; and fee! 
thoſe other Joys of Senſe 1n.common with * * 
them. But twas not her e (my Pur 

LO CES) that, we had agreed to place 

our Good ; nor conſequently our Enjoyment. 

We who were rational, and had Minds, 
methought, ſhou'd place it rather in 

thoſe Mix ps; whieh were indeed a- 

bus'd, and cheated of their real Good, 

when drawn to ſeek abſurdly the Enjoy- 

ment of it in the Object of Senſe, and not 

in thoſe Objects they might properly call 

their own : in which kind, as I remember, 

we comprehended all that was truly Fair, 
Generous, or Good, _ „ 


So that BRAur x, ſaid I, and Good, earl 
with you, THEO CL ES, I perceive are 
ſtill * ane and the ſame. | | 


A; 


*TIS fo, faid he. And thus are we 
return'd again to the Subject of our Veſ- 
terday's Morning-Converfation. Whe⸗ 
ther I have made good my Promiſe to 
you, in ſhewing + the true Good, I know 
not. But ſo, doubtleſs, I ſhowd have 
done with good Succeſs, had I been able 


2 


* 4 
989 
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* Supra, pag. 238, Cc. | £ F 
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g a Efforts, to have led you into ſome deep 
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in my poetick Extafys, or by any other 


View of Nature and the Sovereign Gx. 
Nt us. We then had prov'd the Force of 
Divine BEAur r; and form'd in our: 
bei 


EE £4 1014 ; 


- 


i | MEG Yes | 0 or wh : 5 = * 4 B36 * : 
O TxHEocres! ſaid I, well do! re- 


member now the Terms in which you en- 


gag'd me, that Morning when you be- 
ſpoke my Love of this myſterious Beauty, 
You have indeed made good your part of 
the Condition, and may now claim me for 
'« Proſehte. If there be any ſeeming Ex- 
travagance in the caſe, I muſt comfort my- 
ſelf the beſt I can, and conſider that all 


- found Love and Admiration is EN TH u- 


SIASM : © The Tranſports of Poets, the 


_ © Sublime of Orators, the Rapture of Mu- 


—— — en 
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lege of its Fellow - Paſſions. For is there 


& ſicians, the high Strains of the Virtuoſi; 
all mere EN TH us As M! Even Learn- 
6e ing it-ſelf, the Love of Arts and Curio- 
« ſitys, the Spirit of Travellers and Adven- 
e turers; Gallantry, War, Heroiſm;, All, 
«all ExTausriasm!”—?Tis enough: I 
am content to be this'zew Enthuſiaſt, in a 
way unknown to me before. 

Ap I, reply'd TH RO CLESõ, am con- 
tent you ſhou'd call this Love of ours 
ExTHuS1a5m: allowing it the Privi- 


d 


felves an Object capable and worthy of 
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a fair and plauſible Enthuſiaſm, à rea ſona - Sect. 2: 


ble Extaſ) and Tranſport. allowed to other WW 
Muſick; and. ſhall it be exploded here? 
Are there Senſes by Which all thoſe other 
Graces. and Perfections are perceiv'd? 
and none by which this higher Perfection 
and Grace is comprehended ? Is it ſo pre- 
poſterous to bring that Enthuſiaſin hither, 
and transfer it from thoſe ſecondary and 


ſcanty Objects, to this Original and Compre- 


henſiue One? Obſerve how the Caſe ſtands 

in all thoſe. other Subjects of Art or Sci- Arts. 
ence. What difficulty to be in any de- 

gree knowing! How long e' er a true Taſte 4 Fudg- 


is gain'd! How many things ſhocking, e, 


how many offenſive at firſt, which. after- * 8 
wards are known and acknowledg'd the 
higheſt Beautys ] For *tis not inſtantly we 
acquire the Senſe by which theſe Beautys 

are diſcoverable. Labour and Pains are re- 
quir'd, and Time to cultivate a natural Ge- 
nius, ever ſo apt or forward. But Who 

is there that thinks of cultivating this Soil, 
or of improving any Senſe or Faculty Inrove- 
which Nature may have given of this. 
kind? And is it a wonder we ſhou'd be 

dull then, as we are, confounded, and at 

a loſs: in theſe Affairs, blind as to this 
higher Scene, theſe nobler Repreſenta- 
tions? Which way ſhow'd we come to un- 
derſtand better? which way be knowing 

in theſe Beautys? Is Study, Science, or 
J Learning 


401 | 
Part 3. Learning neceſſary to underſtand all Beay- 
che © tyselſe ? And for the Sovereign Beauty, 

Science. iS there no Skill or Science requir d? In 
Painting there are Shades and au pa 
. Strokes which the Vulgar underſtand not, 


Beauty. 


—— —— —— — — — 
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but find fault with: in Architecture there 
is the Nuſtict, in Muſick the Chromatict 
kind, and skilful Mixture of Diſſonancys. 


And is there nothing which anſwers to 
| this, in The WHoLE? 3-5. . 


I Mus r confeſs, ſaid I, I have hi- 


therto been one of thoſe Vulgar, that 


cou'd never reliſh he Shades, the Ru ſtict, 


or the . you talk of. I have ne- 
0 


ver dreamt of ſuch Maſter- pieces in N A- 
TURE. Twas my way to cenfure freely 
on the firſt view. But I perceive I am 
now - oblig'd to go far in the purſuit of 
Beauty; which lies very abſconded and 


deep: And if ſo, I am well aſſur'd that 


my. Ezjoyments, hitherto have been very 
ſhallow. I have dwelt, it ſeems, all this 
While upon the Surface, and enjoy*d only 
a kind of {light ſuperficial: Beautys ; hav- 
ing never gone in ſearch of Beauty z-ſelf, 
but of what I fazcy'd ſuch. Like the reit 
of the unthinking World, I took for gran- 
ted that what I likd was beautiful; and 
what I rejoic'd in, was my Good. I ne- 
ver ſerupled loving what I fancy'd ; and 
aiming only at the Enjoyment of what I 
loy'd, I never troubled my-ſelf with ex- 
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amining what the Subjects were, nor ever Sect. 2. 


heſitated about their Choice. i 


BEG IN then, ſaid he, and chuſe. See 
what the Subjells are; and which you 


would prefer; which honour with your 


Admiration, Love, and Eſteem. For by 


thefe again you will be honour'd in your 


turn. Such, PuirocrEs, as is the 


Worth of theſe Companions, © fuch will 


your Worth be feund. As there is Emp- 


tinefs or Fulneſs here, fo will there be in 
your Enjoyment. See therefore where 
Fulneß is, and where Emptineſfſ. See in 
what Subject reſides the chief Excellence : 
where BeaurTy reigns? where tis ix. 
tire, perfet?, abſolute; where broken, imper- 
felt, ſhort. View theſe Terreſtrial Beau- 
tys, and whatever has the appearance of 
Excellence, and is able to attract. See 
that which either really is, or ſtands as in 
the room of Fair, Beautiful, and Good: 
« A Maſs of Metal; a Tra& of Land; a 
Number of Slaves; a Pile of Stones; 
« human Body of certain Lineameats 
H and Proportions :” Is this the higheſt of 
the kind? Is BeauTy founded then in 
Bod) only; and not in Aion, Life, or Ope- 


* 


r ation —— 


Hor dl hold! faid I (good TRHEoO- 
CLES!) you take this in too high a Key, 
above my reach. If you wou'd have me 


Vo T. II. Cc 2 accom- 
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Part 3. accompany you, pray lower this Strain a 
Kah. little; and talk in a more familiar way. 


f..... Ad ht nat 1ingah 
IT HUS then, ſaid he (ſmiling) What- = 
ever Paſſion you _ have for other Beau- 
56; I know, good PRHILOCLES, you 
are no ſuch Admirer of Wealth in any 
kind, as to allow much Beauty to it; eſ- 
pecially in a rude Heap, or Maſs. But in 
Medals, Coins, Imboſt- Work, Statues, 
and well fabricated Pieces, of whatever 
ſort, you can diſcover Beauty, and admire 
the Kind. True, ſaid I; but not for 
the Metal's ſake. is not then the Me- 
tal or Matter which is beautiful with 
you. No. But the Art. Certain- 
ly. The Art then is the Beauty. 
Right. And the Art is that which 
beautifies. The ſame. 80 that the 
Beautify ing, not the Beautify'd, is the re- 
ally Beautiful. Tt ſeems ſo. For 
that: which is beautify'd, is beautiful on- 
rl by the acceſſion of ſomething 'beauti- 


R Qt FR 


ing: and by the receſs or withdrawing: 
of the ſame, it ceaſes to be beautiful. 
Be it. In reſpect of Bodys therefore, 
Beauty comes and goes. So we fee. fl 
Nor is the Body it-ſelf any Cauſe either ©? 
of its coming or ſtaying. None. 80 W, 
that there is no Principle of Beauty in 10 
Body. None at all. For Body can 1 
no way be the Cauſe of Beauty to it- 
a 3 11.3 el. gte 


5 SSS my «a. 
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« Deſign ; never in Body it- ſelf, but in the 


« Form or Forming Power.” Does not the 
beautiful Form confeſs this, and ſpeak the 


Beauty of the Deſign, whene'er it ſtrikes 


you? What is it but the Deſign which 


{trikes ? What is it you admire but 


MIN p, or the Effect of Mind? Tis Mind 
alone which forms. All that is void of 


" it 


Deformity it-ſelf. 


Mind is horrid : and Matter formleſs is 


Or al Forms then, ſaid I, Thoſe. (ac- 


cording to your Scheme) are the moſt 
amiable, and in the firſt Order of Beauty, 
which have a power of making other 
Forms - themſelves : From whence me- 
thinks they may be ſtil'd he Forming Forms. 


So far I can eaſily concur with you, and 


gladly give the advantage to the Human 
er e Form, 


Nor 2 


* 
* 
* 
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Part z. Bm, above thoſ other Beaurys of Man's 
{"S Fofmation. The Palaces, Equipages and 
e. Pftares [Fall never in my account be 
pPrödught in competition with the original 
living Forms of Fleſh and Blood. And for 
the other, the dend Forms bf Nature, the 
Metals and Stones, however precious and 
dazling; I am fefbly'd to reſiſt their | 
Splendour, and make abject Things of 
dem, even in their higheſt Pride, when ] 
they pretend to ſet off Human Beau- ö 
, and are officiouſly brought in aid of 
rhe Fuir. F 


orders of © Do you not ſee then, reply'd TME o- t 
Beau. Es, that you have eſtabliſh'd Three De- 9 
grees or Orders of Beauty? As how? tl 
Fir# Why firſt, the Dead | Forms, as you pf - 

onder. perly have call'd 'em, which bear a Fa- 
mion, and are form'd, whether by Man, or tl 
Nature; but have no forming Power, no pi 
Seemd Action, or Intelligence. Right. Next, ſe 
e and as the ſerond kind, the Forms which w 
form; that is, which have Intelligence, co 
Action, and Operation. Right ſtill. or 
Here therefore is double Beauty. For I 4 
here is both the Form (the Efe# of de 
Mind) and Mind it-ſelf: The firſt kind in 
low and deſpicable in reſpect of this o- ihe 
ther; from whente the Dead Form re- 
ceives its Luſtre and Force of Beauty, | ba 
For what is a mere Body, tho a human - im 
dne, ant ever ſo exactly faſhion'd, if 7 hay 

1 "md 


IRH APS OD x. 


ward Form — ae © 
monſtrous or imperfe 
Sadge? This too I can apprehend, 
_ fajd1; but where is the hir Order? 


"Have patience, reply d he, and ſee 
firſt Whether you have diſcover'd the 
whole Force of this ſecond Beauty. How 
elſe ſhow'd you underſtand the Force of 
Love, or have the power of Enjoyment ?_ 
Tell me, I beſeech you, when firſt you 
nam'd theſe the Forming Forms, did you 
think of no other Productions of theirs be- 
ſides the Dead Kznds, ſuch as the Palaces, 
the Coins, the Brazen or the Marble Fi- 
gures of Men? or did you think of ſome- 
thing nearer Life ? 


I Cou'p eaſily, faid I, have added, 
that theſe Forms of ours had a virtue of 
producing other living Forms, like them- 
ſelves. But this Virtue of theirs, I thought, 
was from another Form above them, and 
cou'd not properly be call'd 7heir Virtue 
or Art; if in reality there was 4 ſuperiour 
Art, or ſomething Ar:i#-like, which gui- 
ded their Hand, and made Tools of them 
in this ſpecious Work. b 


HAPpPILY thought, ſaid he! You 
have prevented a Cenſure which I hardly 
imagin'd you cou'd eſcape. And here you 
have una wares diſcover'd that third Order 

" 2 SC 4 of 


and the Mind be Seck. 
„ as in an Idibt ot 


8 uu 


The MORALISTS, 


Part 3. of Beauty, which forms not only ſuch as 


Ee SV 


Third 
Order. 


we call mere Forms, but even the Forms 
which form. For we our-ſelves are nota- 
ble Architects in Matter, and can ſhew 
lifeleſs Bodys brought into Form, and 
faſhion'd by our own hands: but that 
which faſhions even Minds themſelves, 
conta ins in it-ſelf all the Beautys faſhion'd 
by thoſe Minds; and is conſequently the 
Principle, Source, and Fountain of all 


Beauty. 


It ſeems ſo. 


TuERETORE whatever Beauty ap- 


pears in our ſecond Order of Forms, or 


. whatever is deriv'd or produc'd from 
thence, all this is eminently, principally, 


and originally in this 1a Order of Supreme 
and Sovereign Beauty. | 
Wy: 7-1 


Tuus Architecture, Muſick, and all 
that is of human Invention, reſolves it- 
ſelf into this lan Order.. : 

_. Right, ſaid I ; and thus all the Euthu- 
ſiaſins of other kinds reſolve themſelves in- 
to ours. The faſhionable Kinds borrow 
from us, and are nothing without us. 
We have undoubtedly the Honour of be- 
ing Originals, - 
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NOW therefore ſay again, reply'd 
TREZO CIES; Whether are thoſe Fa- 
bricks of Architecture, Sculpture, and the 
reſt of that ſort, the greateſt Beautys 


which Man forms; or are there greater 


and better? None that I know, re- 
ply'd IJ. Think, think again, ſaid he: 
and ſetting aſide thoſe Productions which 


juſt now you excepted againſt, as Maſter- 


pieces of another Hand; think What there 
are which more immediately proceed 
from us, and may more truly be 
term'd our Iſſue. I ü am barren; ſaid 
I, for this time: you muſt be plainer 
yet, in helping me to conceive. How 
can I help you, reply'd he? Wou'd you 
have me be conſcious for you, of that 
which is immediately your own, and is 
ſolely in, and from yoar-ſelf ? You 


mean my Sentiments, ſaid J. Cer- 8: 0 
tainly, reply'd he: and together with 


your Sentiments, your Reſolutions, Prin- 
ciples, Determinations, Actions; whatſo- 
ever is handſom and noble in the kind ; 
all that flows from your good Under- 
ſtanding, Senſe, Mnomledg and Will; all 


that is engender'd in your Heart (good ore. 
| ] d all ha deri Ceneration. 
PHILOCLESI) and all that derives it- 


ſelf from your Parent-MiN p, which un- 
like to other Parents, is never ſpent or ex- 
hauſted, but gains Strength and Vigour by 


pro- | 


o The MORALISTS, 


WYV prov'd it, by many a Work; not ſuffering 
that fertile Pert to remain idle and un- 
active. Hence thoſe good Parts, Which 
from a natural Genius you have rais'd by 
due Improvement. And here, as I can- 

not but admire the pregnant Genius, and 

Parent-Beauty, fo am T fatisfy'd of the 

Offspring, that it is and will be ever 


I Took the Compliment, and wiſh'd, 


(I told him) the Caſe were really as he ima- 


#in'd, that I might juſtly merit his Eſteem 
and Love. My Study therefore ſhowd be 
to grow beantifal, in his way of Beanty ; 
em this time forward I wou'd do all 
I cowd to propagate that lovely Race of 
Sawce. mental Children, happily ſprung from ſuch 
a high Enjoyment, and fot a Union with 
what was Faire# and Bent. But *tis you, 
TrxxocLEts, continu'd I, muſt help my 
labouring Mind, and be as it were the 


Midwife to thoſe Conceptions ; which 


elſe, I fear, will prove abortive. 
Lou do well, reply*d he, to give me 

the Midwife's part only : For the Mind 
conceiving of 7t-ſelf,, can only be, as you 
Pregnancy. ſay, Aſſiſted in the Birth. Its Pregnant) is 
from its Nature. Nor cou'd it ever have 

been thus impregnated by any other Mind, 


than that Which form'd it at the begin- 


ning; 


Part 3. producing. So Jon (my Friend!) have 


AR RAS OD r. 
ning; and which, as we have ay 
prov*d, is Original to all Mental, as we 
as other Beauty. e 


? 


Do you maintain then, ſaid I, that 
_ theſe mental Children, the Notions and 
Principles of Fair, Just, and Honel, with 
the reſt of theſe Ideas, are innate? 


AN ATOMTST5, ſaid he, tell us that 
the Eggs, which are Principles in Body, 
are innate; being form'd already in the 
Fetw before the Birth. But Whez it is, 


whether before, or at, or after the Bitth, 
or at What time after, that either theſe, 


or other Principles, Organs of Senſation 
or Senſations themſelves, are fit form; d 
in us, is a matter doubtleſs of curious Spe- 
culation, but of no great Importance. 
The Queſtion is, whether the Principles 
_—_ of are from Art, or Nature? 1 
rom Nature purely; *tis no matter for the 
Time: nor wou'd I contend with you, 
tho you ſhou'd deny Life it-ſelf to be in- 
nute, as imagining it follow'd rather than 
preceded the moment of Birth. But this 
Jam certain of; that Life, and the Senſa- 
tions which accompatiy Life, come when 
they will, are from mere Natare, and no- 
thing elſe, Therefore if you diſlike the 
word Izzate, let us change it, if you will, 


5 


= 


which 


41s 
8&2. 


 Innate 
: Ideas. 


262 — oo” 


If 


INSTINCT; and call Inftint, that Inſlin®. 


| 


Part 3. which Nature teaches, excluſive of Art, 


WY Y Culture or Diſcipline. 


ny 


Content, ſaid I. 


LEAVIN then, reply'd he, thoſe ad- 
mirable Speculations to the Virtuoſi, the 
Anatomiſts, and School-Divines; we may 


ſäafely aver, with all their Conſents, that 


Generation. the ſeveral Organs, particularly thoſe of 


Generation, are form'd by Nature. Whe- 
ther $ there alſo from Nature, think you, 


any Inſtinct for the afrer-Uſe of them? Or 
whether muſt Learning and Experience im- 


print this Uſe? Iis imprinted, ſaid I, 
enough in Conſcience. The Impreſſion, or 
Inſtinct is ſo ſtrong in the Caſe, that *twou'd 


be abſurdity not to think it natural, as 


well in our own Species, as in other Crea- 
tures; amongſt whom (as you have al- 
ready taught me) not only the mere en- 
gendring of the Young, but the various 
and almoſt infinite Means and Methods of 
providing for them, | are all foreknown. 
For thus much we may indeed diſcern in 
the preparatory Labours and Arts of theſe 
wild Creatures ; which demonſtrate their 


Preconcep- anticipating Fancys, Pre-conceptions, or Pre- 


Tons. 


ſenſations; if I may uſe a Word you taught 
me * yeſterday, . M0 * | | 
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Sect. 2. 


I ALLow your Expreſſion, faid T HE» SW 


oCLEs, and will endeayour to ſhow you 
that the ſame Precoxceptions, of a higher de- 
gree, have place in Human Kind. Do 
ſo, faid I, I intreat you: for ſo far am I 
from finding in my-ſelf theſe Preconcep- 
tions of Fair and Beautiful in your ſenſe ; 
that methinks, till now of late, I have 
hardly known of any thing like them in 
Nature. How then, ſaid he, wou'd 
you have known that outward Fair and 
Beautiful of Human Kind ; if ſuch an Ob- 
ject (a fair fleſhly-one) in all its Beauty, 
had for the firt time appear'd to you, by 
your-ſelf, this morning, in theſe Groves? 
Or do you think perhaps you ſhou'd have 
been unmov'd, and have found no diffe- 
rence between this Form and any other ; if 
firſt you had not been inſtructed? 


I Havs hardly any Right, reply'd' I, 
to plead this laſt Opinion, after what I 


have own'd juſt before. 


_ «WELL then, faid he, that I may ap- 
pear to take no advantage againſt you; I 
quit the dazling Form, which carries ſuch 
à Force of complicated Beauty; and am con- 
tented to conſider ſeparately each of thoſe 
ſimple Beautys, which taken altogether, 
create this wonderful effect. For you will 
allow, without doubt, that in reſpect of 
95 Bodys, 


414 The MORALIS TS, 
Part 3. Bodys, whatever is commonly ſaid of the Pa 
ET; unexpreſſible, the unintelligible, the 7 *en 

know not what of Beauty; there can lie no {| 
* here, but what plainly belongs F 

either to Hgure, Colour, Mation, or Sound. ble, 
Omitting therefore the three latter, and Od, 
their dependent Charms; let us view the ble 
Charm in what is ſimpleſt of all, ere Fi- 669 
Nor need we go fo high. 28 Sculp- 4 

ture, Architecture, or the Deſigns of thoſe 60 
who from this Study of Beauty have rais'd 
ſuch delightful Arts. Tis enough if we 
eonſider the ſimpleſt of Figures; as either 
a round Ball, a Cube, or Dye. Why i 15 even 
an Infant pleasd with the firſt View 0 
theſe Proportions? Why is the 5 
or Globe, the Cylinder and Obelisk areſer'd ; 
and the irregular Figures, in 8 1 of 
theſe, rejected and deſpis d? 20 


I Am read v, reply'd I, to own there 
is in certain Figures a natural Beauty, 
which the Eye finds as TAPES as the ho ad DN 
is preſented to it. 1 


Beauty of - ISC there then, faid he, a natural Beau- tion 
Soul, ty of Figures? and is there not as natural Con 


a one of A&cTioNs? No fooner the Eye Me 
4: real, opens upon Figures, the Ear to Sands, Thu 
than ſtraight the Beautiful refults, ar neit 
Grace and Harmony are known and ac- | abou 
And neceſ- knowledg'd. No Tooner are AcTions | © V 


ſarily we. view 4, no ſooner the human Affectious and Shap 
e Paſſions | 
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Paſſions diſcern'd (and they are moſt of Se. 2. 
*em as ſoon diſcern'd as felt) than ftraight SW 

an iumard Ex x diſtinguiſhes, and ſees the 
Fair and 'Shapely, the Amiable and Admira- | 
lle, apart from the Defonm d, the Foul, the Idea Va. 
Odious, or the Deſpicable.' How is it poſſi- 
ble therefore not to own, That as theſe 
Diſinqtions ha ve their Foundation ix 
Nature, the Diſcernment it-ſelf is natu- 

« al, and from Nature alone? 


- Te: this, I told him, were as he repre- 
ſented it; there cou'd never, I thought, 
be any Diſagreement among Men con- 
cerning Actions and Behaviour: as which 
was Be, which Worthy ; which Handſom, 
and which Deform'd. But now we found 
perpetual Variance  ataong Mankind; 
whole Differences were chiefly founded 
on this Diſagreement in Opinion; The 
one affirming, the other denying that this, 
4 or that, was fit or decent. 


EVEN by this then, reply?d he, it ap- 

pears there is Fitneſs and Decency in Ac- 

tions; ſince the Hit and Decent is in this 7% 8 : 
Controverſy ever pre- ſuppos'd: And whilit cent. 
Men are at odds about the Subjects, the 
Thing it-ſelf is univerſally agreed. For 
neither is there Agreement in Judgments 

about other Beautys. Tis controverted 


« Which is the fineſt Pile, the lovelieſt =_ 
Shape or Fuce:ꝰ But without controverſy, j | 
* | 

| 18 | 

1 


= The MORALISTS, 
Part 3. tis allow'd There is a BzaurTy. of 
each kind.“ This no one goes about to 


teach: nor is it learnt by any; but con- 
feſsd by All. All oun the Standard, Rule, 
and Meaſure. But in applying it to Things, 
Diſorder ariſes, Ignorance prevails, In- 
tereſt and Paſſion breed Diſturbance. Nor 
can it otherwiſe happen in the Affairs of 
Life, whilſt that which intereſſes and en- 
gages Men as Good, is thought different 
from that which they admire and praiſe 
as Honet.— But with us (PRHILO- 
CLES|) 'tis better ſettled: ſince for our 
parts, we have already decreed That 

* Beauty and Good are {till the fame.” _ 


I REMEMBER, faid I, what you 
forc'd me to acknowledg more than once 
before. And now (good THEO CLESI) 
that I am become ſo willing a Diſciple, I 
want not ſo much to be convinc d, me- 
thinks, as to be confirm'd and ſtrengthen'd. 
And I hope this laſt Work may prove your 
eaſieſt Task. 3 PTA 


Nor unleſs you help in it your-ſelf, re- 
ply'd TRHIHOCLESs: For this is neceſſary, 
as well as becoming. It had been indeed 
ſhameful for you to have yielded without 
making good Reſiſtance. To help one's- 


+ Supra, page 238, 245, 399 ſelf 
| C 
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ſelf to be convinc'd, is to prevent Reaſon, Sect. 2 
and beſpeak Error and Deluſion. But 
upon fair Conviction, to give our heart 

up to the evident ſide, and reinforce the 
Impreſſion, this 15.40 help Reaſor heartily: 

And thus we may be ſaid honeſtly to per- 
ſuade aur: ſelues. Shew me then how I 

may beſt perſuade myſelf 


H av x Courage, ſaid he, PRIILOCLES! 
( raiſing his Voice): Be not. offended that 
I ſay, Have Courage! Tis CoWaR DICE 
alone hetrays us. For whence can falſe 
Shame be, but from Cowardice? To be 
aſham'd of what one is-ſure can never be 
ſhameful, muſt: needs be from the want 
of Reſolution. We ſeek” the Right and 
Wrong in things; we examine what is 
Honourable, what Shameful : and having 
at laſt determin'd, we dare nor. ſtand to 
our own- judgment, and are. aſham'd to 
own there is really a Shamefat and an Ho- 
nourable. Hear me (ſays one who: pre- 
4 tends: to, value: PfILO CES, and be 
« valwdiby him) There can be no ſuch. 
< thing as real Valuablene f or Worth ; no- 
< thing in it⸗-ſelf eftimable or amiable, 
& odious:or ſhameful. All is Oerxcon:; nin, 
« ?Tis Opinion which makes: Beauty, and Air, 
| © unmakes it. The Graceful or Ungrace- 
< ful inthings, the Decorum and its Con- 
< trary, the Amiable and Unamiable, c 
Vice, . Virtue, Honour, Shame, all: this ite. 
Vo. II. D d wa 
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418 De MORALISTS, 
Part 3.“ is founded in Opinion only. OpINION 
s js the Law and Meaſure. Nor has Opi- 
nion any Rule beſides mere CHANCE ; 


«< which varies it, as Cuſtom varies; and 


makes now this, now that, to be thought 

„ worthy, according to the Reign of 

« Faſhion, and the aſcendent Power of 

Falſhood of © Educatiun What ſhall we ſay to 
b. fſucha-one? How repreſent to him his 
Abſurdity and Extravagance ? Will he 
deſiſt the ſooner ? Or ſhall we ask what 
Shame, of one who acknowledges no 
Shameful? | Yet he derides, and cries 
Ridiculou! By what Right? what 
Title? For thus, if I were PHILO- 
CLEs, wou'd I: defend my-ſelf. Am 

I ridiculous? As how? What is Ri- 

« diculous? Everthing? or Nothing? 

_ Ridiculous. indeed! But ſomething 
then, ſomething there is Ridiculous: and 

the Notion,” it ſeems, is right, © of 4 

Shame. « Shameful and 4 Ridiculous in things.” 
How then ſhall we apply the Notion ? 
For this being wrong apply'd, cannot it- 
ſelf but be ridiculous. Or will he who 
Cries SHAME, refuſe to acknowledg ay 

in his turn? Does he not bluſh, nor ſeem 
diſcountenanc'd on any occaſion? If he 
does, the Caſe is very diſtinct from that 
of mere Grief or Fear. The Diſorder 

he feels is from a Senſe of what is ſhame- 
ful and odious in it-ſelf, not of what is 
-- hurtful or dangerous in its Conſequences. 
Hat DL AH 3 0 Dor 
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For the greateſt Danger in the world can Sect. 2. 
never breed Shame: nor can the Opinion NV 
of all the World compel us to it, where 
our own. Opinion is not a Party. We may 
be afraid of appearing impudent, and may 
therefore feign a Modeſty. But we can 
never really bluſh for any thing but what 
we truly think Shameful, and what we 
ſhou'd itill bluſh for, notwithſtanding we 
were ever ſo ſecure as to our Intereſt, and 
out of the reach of all Inconvenience that 


cou'd happen to us from the thing we are 
aſham'd of. eee 


T Rus, continu'd he, ſhou'd I be able, 
by Anticipation, to defend my-ſelf; and 
looking narrowly into Mens Lives, and 
that which influenc'd em on all occaſions, 
I ſhou'd have Teſtimony enough to make 


me ſay within my-ſelf, Let who will 


« be my Adverſary in this Opinion, I ſhall 
& find him ſome way or other prepoſſeſs'd 


, 


« with that of which he wou'd endeavour an Ac- 


& to diſpoſſeſs me.” Has he Gratitude or — 


- Reſentment, Pride or Same? Which- moral 


ever way it be, he acknowledges a Senſe g 
of Ju and Unjuſt, Worthy and Mean. If ä 
he be Grateful, or expects Gratitude, I 
ask © Why? and on What account?“ If 

he be angry, if he indulges Revenge, I er, 
ask © How? and in what Caſe ? Re- 

“ veng'd of What? of a Stone, or Mad- 


« man?” Whois ſomad? gut for 


Vo II. Dd 2 « What ? 
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422 De MORALISTS, 
Part 3.“ What? For a Chance-hurt? an Acci- 


A dent againſt Thought, or Intention?“ 


2 . Who is ſo Unjuſt? Therefore there 
knowlede- is Ju and Unjait; and belonging to it 


juſt ind 4 natural Preſumption or Anticipation, on 


Uajuſt. Which the RESENTMENT or ANGER | 


is founded. For what elſe is it that makes 
the wickedeſt of Mankind often prefer 
the Intereſt of their Revenge to all 'other 
Intereſts, and even to Life it-ſelf, but only 
a Senſe of Wrong, natural to all Men, and 4 
Deſire to proſecute that Wrong at any rate ? 
Not for their own fakes, ſince they ſacri- 
fice their very Being to it; but out of ha- 
tred to the imagin d Wrong, and from a 
certain Love of Jus ick, Which even in 
anjuſi Men is by this Example ſhewn to 
be beyond the Love of LIE E it-ſelf. 


Pride, Tus as to PRIDE, I ask, © Why 
proud? Why conceited? and of What ? 
Does any one who has Pride think mean- 

« ly or indifferently of himſelf? No: 

but honourably. 


Worth; and in a Perſon conſcious of real 
Worth, is either no Pride, or a juſt and 
noble one. In the ſame manner, Self- 
contempt ſuppoſes a Self-wearneſs or De- 


an Ac- 
knwlecds- 


ment of fedtiveneſi; and may be either a juſt Mo- 


Worth 


deſty, or unjuſt Humility. But this is 


neſs. 


And how this, if 
there be no real Honour or Dignity pre- 
ſuppos'd? For Self. valuation ſuppoſes Self- 


an Bale certain, that whoever is proud, muſt be 


f 
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proud of ſomething. And we know that Sect. 2. 
Men of thorow Pride will be proud even 
in the meaneſt Circumſtances, and when 


there is no viſible Subject for them to be 


proud of. But they deſcry 2 Merit in 


themſelves, which others cannot: And *tis 


this Merit they admire. No matter whe- 
ther It be really in them, as they imagine: 
It is 2 Worth ſtill, an Honour, or Merit 
which they admire, and wou'd do, where- 
ever they ſaw it, in any Subject beſides. 


For then it is, then only, that they are 


humbled, « When they ſee in a more emi- 
« nent degree in Others, What they re- 
« ſpect and admire ſo much in Them- 


1 And thus as long as I find 
Me 


n either Angry or Revengeful, Proud or 
Aſbam' d, T am fafe : For they conceive an 
Honourable and Diſhonourable, a Foul and 


Fair, as well as I. No matter where they 


place it, or how they are miſtaken in it : 
This hinders not my being ſatisfy d“ That 
« the Thing , and is univerſally a9. 
« ledg?d; That it is of Nature's Impreſſion, 
60 naturally conceivꝰd, and by no Art or Natura! 


& Connter-Natare to be eradicated or de- Vnheſſin. 


4 ſtroy'd.” 


AND now, what ſay you, Pair o- 


CLEs (continu'd he) to this Defence 1 
have been making for you? 'Tis groun- 
ded, as you ſee, on the Suppoſition of 

De ; your 
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The MORALISTS, 


Part 3. your being deeply ingag'd in this philo- 
ſophical Cauſe. But perhaps you have yet 


Good. 


Mental 
Enjoy ment. 


Body. 


5 
. 


ſay, Bod) enjoys ? 


many Difficultys to get over, e er you can 
ſo far take part with Beauty, as to make 
this to be your Gf. 


I Have no difficulty ſo great, aid I, 


but what may be remov'd. My Inclina- 


tions lead me ſtrongly this way; for I am 
ready enough to yield There is no real Good 
but the Enjoyment of Beauty, And I am 
as ready, reply'd THEO CIES, to yield 
There 15 no real Enjoyment of Beauty but 
what is Good. Excellent! But upon 
reflection, I fear I am little beholden to 
you for your Conceſſion. As how? 

Becauſe ſhou'd I but offer to contend for 
any Enjoyment of Beauty out of your 
Mental Way, you wou'd, I doubt, call 
ſuch Enjoyment of mine abſurd, as you 
did once before. 
For what is it ſhou'd enjoy, or be capable 
of Enjoyment, but Mi ND? or ſhall we 
By the help of Senſe, 
perhaps; not other wiſe. Is BEAur v, 
then, the Object of Senſe? Say HOW? 
Which way? For otherwiſe the help of 


Senſe is nothing in the Caſe: And if Boa) 


be of it-ſelf incapable, and Senſe no help 
to It, to apprehend or enjoy Beauty, there 


remains only the Mix o which is capable 
either to apprehend or to exjoy. 


| Tau, 


VUndoubtedly I ſhou'd. 


ARHAYSO Dx. 


| 'Txutr, ſaid Ly but ſhow me, then, 
« Why BREAurx may not be the Object 
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Sect. 24 
2 


4 of the Senſe?” Shew me firſt, I in- Senſe. 


treat you, © Why, Where, or in What you 
« fancy It may be ſo?” Is it not Beau- 
ty which firſt excites the Senſe, and feeds 
it afterwards in the Paſhon we. call 
Love? Say in the ſame manner, © That 
it is Beauty firſt! excites the Senſe, and 
« feeds it afterwards in the Paſſion we call 
% Hunger. 
Thought, I perceive, diſpleaſes you. As 
great as the Pleaſure of good Eating is, 
you diſdain to apply the Notion of Beauty 
to the good Diſhes which create it. You 
wou'd hardly have applauded the pre- 
poſterous Fancy of ſome luxurious Ro- 
MANS of old, who cou'd reliſh a Fri- 
caſſee the better for hearing it was com- 
pos d of Birds that wore a beautiful Fea- 
ther, or that had ſung deliciouſly. In- 


ſtead of being incited by ſuch à hiſtb- 


You will not ſay it. The 


rical Account of Meats, you wou'd be 


apt, I believe, to have leſs Appetite, the 
more you ſearch'd their Origin, and de- 
ſcended into the Kitchin-Science, to learn 
the ſeveral Forms and Changes they had 
undergone, e' er they were ſerv'd at this 
elegant voluptuous Table. But tho the 


Kjtchin-Forms be ever ſo diſgraceful, you 


will allow that the Materials of the Kitchin, 
ſuch, for inſtance, as the Gardez furniſhes, 
11 4 are 
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Nor will you deny Beauty to the wild 


Held, or to theſe Howers which grow a- 
round us, on this Verdant Couch. And 


ture, the ſhining Graſs, or ſilver'd M/, 
the Lowry The, wild Roſe, or Hhvry 


 fſackle;, "tis not their BeauTy allures 


the neighbouring Herds, delights the 
brouzing Fawn, or Kid, and ſpreads the 
Joy we ſee amidſt the feeding Flocks : 
*T1s not the Farm rejoices; but that which 


is beneath the Form: tis Savourineff at- 
tracts, Hunger impels; and Thir# better 


allay'd by the clear Brook than the thick 


| Puddle; makes the Fiir Ny r K to be 


prefer d, whoſe Form is otherwiſe fligh- 
red. For never can the Form be of real 
force where it is uncontemplated, unjudg'd 


of, unexamin'd, and ſtands only as the 


accidental Note or Token of what appea- 
{es provok*d Senſe, and fatisftes the bru- 
riſh Part. Are you perſuaded of this, 
good Pr#iLocLEs? or rather than not 
give Brutes the advantage of Enjoyment, 


will you allow them alſo a Mind and ra- 


tional Part ? 
| Not fo, I told him. 


Te Baurzs therefore, faid he, be in- 


capable of knowing and enjoying Beauty, 


as being Brates, and having SE NSE only 
(che brutiſh part) for their own ſhare; it 


Poſſeſſion of its Object; how much fairer 


all internal: Beauty; how all the /oca/ 
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follows, „That neither can MAN by Sect. 6. 
« the ſume Senſe or brutiſh Part, conceive WV 
or enjoy Beauty: But all the Beauty and 
Good he enjoys, is in a nobler way, and 
« by" the help of what is nobleſt, his 
% Minb and RRASON.“ Here lies his Rn. 
Dignity and higheſt Interest: Here his Ca. 
pacity toward Good and Happineſs. His 
Ability or Incompetency, his Power of En- 
joyment, or his Inpotence, is fountled in 
This alone. As This is ſound, fair, noble, 
worthy ; ſo are its Subjects, Acts, and Em- 
ployments. For as the riotous MIN p, 
captive to Senſe, can never enter in com- 
petition, or contend for Beauty with the 
virtuous MIND of Reaſon's — ſo Compariſen 
neither can the Objecbs which allure the? 99%, 
former, compare with thoſe which at- 

tract and charm the latter. And when ard En. 
each gratifies it-ſelf in the Enjoyment and ee 


are the Acts which join the latter Pair, 
and give 4 Soul the Enjoyment of what is 
generous and good? This at leaſt, PHIL o- * 
C LE s, you will ſurely allow, That when 
you place a Joy elſewhere than in the 
Mind, The Enjoyment it-ſelf will be no 
beautiful Subject, nor of any graceful or 
agreeable Appearance, But when you 
think how Friendſhip is enjoy'd, how Flo- 
nour, Gratitude, Candour, Benignity, and 


Pleaſures, Society it-lelf, and all that con- 
| ſtitutes 


. p . = 1 * * * 
— — . — 1 — 
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Part 3. ſtitutes the Worth and Happineſs of Man- 


— 


Recapitu- 
lat ion. 


and Growth in Beauty. 


kind; you will here ſurely allow Beauty 
in the Act, and thi- x it worthy. to be 
view d, and paſs'd in review often by the 
glad Mind, happily conſcious of the gene- 
rous Part, and of its own Advancement 


—- 


— 4 


THUS PhirocrEs (continu'd he, 
after a ſhort pauſe) thus have I preſum'd 
to treat of Beauty before ſo great a Judg, 
and ſuch a skilful Admirer as your-ſelf. 
For taking riſe from Nature's Beauty, 


which tranſported me, I gladly ventur'd 


further in the Chaſe; and have accompa- 
ny*'d you in ſearch of Beauty, as it re- 
lates to us, and makes our higheſt Good, 
in its ſincere and natural Enjoyment. 
And if we have not idly ſpent our hours, 
nor rang'd in vain thro theſe deſerted Re- 
gions; it ſhowd: appear from our ſtrict 
Search, that there 1s nothing ſo divine as 
BEAuT Y: which belonging not to Body, 
nor having any Principle or Exiſtence but 
in Minv and REasox, is alone diſco- 


ver'd and acquir'd by this diviner Part, 
when it inſpects It. ſelf, the only Object 


worthy of it- ſelf. For whate'er is void of 
Mind, is Void and Darknefi to the Mind's 
Ey E. This languiſhes and grows dim, 


whene'er detain d on foreign Subjects; 


but thrives and atta ins its natural Vigour, 
| | when 


ere 
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when imploy*d in Contemplation of what Sect. 2. 
is like It-ſelf. *Tis thus that the improve SWW 
ing MIN p, lightly ſurveying other Ob- 
jects, and paſſing over Bodys and the 
common Forms (where only a Shadow of 
Beauty reſts) ambitiouſly preſſes onward 
to Its Source, and views the Original of 
Form and Order in that which is Intelli- 
gent. And thus, O PHTILOCLES! may 
we improve and become Artiſts in the Knwlede 
kind; learning © To know Our-ſelves, f our 
and what That is, which by improving, 
« we may be ſure to advance our Worth, 
« and real Self-Intereſt,” For neither is *ee/. 
this Kyowledg acquir'd by Contemplation 
of Bodys, or the outward Forms, the 
View of Pageantrys, the Study of Eſtates 
and Honours : nor is He to be eſteem'd 
that ſelf-1mproving Artiſt, who makes a 4iliry. 
Fortune out of theſe; but He (He only) 
is the Wiſe and Able Man, who with a 
ſlight regard to theſe Things, applies him- 
ſelf to cultivate another Soil, builds in a 
different Matter from that of Stone or 
Marble ; and having righter Models in 
his Eye, becomes in truth The Architect of 
his own 1 and Fortune: by laying within- 
himſelf the laſting and ſure Foundations 
of Order, Peace and Concord. But now 
*tis time to think of returning home. 
The Morning is far ſpent. Come! Let 
us away, and leave theſe uncommon _ 

Jects ; 


2 — m 
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part 3. jects; till we retire again to theſe remote 
PL and unfrequented Places. | 


A thefe Words Tyrocrrs mend- 
ing his pace, and going down the Hill, left 
me at a good diftance; till he heard me 
calling earneſtly after him. Having join'd 
him once again, I beg'd he wou'd ſtay a 
little longer : or if he were reſolv'd fo ſoon 
to leave both the Woods, and that Philoſo- 
phy which he contin'd to em; that he 
word let me however part with 'em more 
gradually, and leave the beſt Impreſſion 
on me he cowd, againft my next Return. 
For as much convinc'd as I was, and as 
great a Convert to his Doctrine, my Dan- Mm 
ger ſtill, I own'd to him, was very great: n 
and I forefaw that when the Charm of | 
theſe Places, and his Company was ceas'd, 
I ſhowd be apt to relapſe, and weakly ef 


yield to that too powerful Charm, the to 
World. Tell me, continu'd I, how 1s it th 
poſſible to hold out againſt it, and with- m 
ſtand the general Opinion of Mankind, Fc 
who have fo different a Notion of that an 
: which we call Good? Say truth now, thi 
THEOCLES, can any thing be more odd, {id 
or diſſonant from the common Voice of hit 
the World, than what we have deter- | fi 
min'd in this matter? 1 thi 


OM WHraomM 
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Sect. 3. 


Wuuon ſhall we follow then? reply'd WV 


he. Whoſe Judgment or Opinion {hall 
we take, concerning What is Good, What 
contrary? If All, or an part of Mankind 
are conſonant with themſelves, and can 
agree in this; I am content to leave Phi- 

. loſophy, and follow them: If otherwiſe ; 
Why ſhou'd we not adhere to what we 
have choſen ?2——Let us then, in another 
View, conſider how this Matter ſtands. 


SE: - ho: 


(AJE then walk'd gently homewards (it 
being almoſt Noon) and he conti- 
nud his Diſcourſe. Ein ES 


OR Man, faid he, affects the Hero; ramers. | 
eſteems it the higheſt Advantage of Life, I den. 
to have ſeen War, and been in Action in 
the Field. Another laughs at this Hu- 
mour ; counts it all Extravagance and 
Folly ; prizes his own Mit and Prudence; 
and wou'd take it for a Diſgrace to be 
thought adventurous. One Perſon is aſ- Cmtrary 
ſiduous and . indefatigable in advancing Hits. 
himſelf to the Character of a Man of Bu. 
ſine l. Another on the, contrary thinks 
this impertinent; values not Fame, or a 
Character in the World; and by his 1 
TV - WI 
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Part z. will wou'd always be in 4 Debauch, and 
never live out of the Stews or Taverns; 
Z where he enjoys, as he thinks, his higheſt 
Good. One values Wealth, as a means 
only to indulge his Palat, and to eat finely. 
Mutual Another loaths this, and affects Popularity, 
to Cenje. and 4 Name. One admires Maſick and 

Paintings, Cabinet-Curioſitys, and in-door 
Ornaments: Another admires Gardens, 
Archite&are,' and the Pomp of Buildings. 
Another, who has no Gaſto of either ſort, 
believes all thoſe they call VirxTuosr 
to be half-diſtrated. One looks upon all 
Expence to be Madneſs; and thinks only 
Wealth it-ſelf to be Good. One games, 


another dreſſes, and ſtudies an Equipage; 
another is full of Heraldry, Points of Ho- 
Diſagree- nour, 4 Family, and a Blood, One recom- 

ment wie mends Gallantry and Intrigue; Another or- {| 
tber, dinary Gooa-Fellowſhip ; Another Baffoone- ] 
"yy, Satyr, and the common Mit; Another I 
Sports, and the Country; Another Court, ii 
Another Travelling, and the ſight of fo- A 
reign Parts; Another Poetry, and the 2 n 
of with (hionable Learning. All theſe go diffe- hy 
ſelves, Tent ways. All cenſure one another, and 5 
are deſpicable in one another's Eyes. By = 
fits too they are as deſpicable in their own, tl 
and as often out of conceit with them- Th 
ſelves, as their Humour changes, and their fa 
Paſſion turns from one thing to another, — | ©. 
What is it then I ſhou'd be concern'd for? | © 


Whoſe 


„ 
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Whoſe Cenſure do I fear ? .Or by whom, Seck. 3. 
after all, ſhall I be ne: ? . WV 


Ir Lask, Are RICH ES Cake when Riches. 
6 « daly heap'd up, and un-imploy'd : = 
One anſwers, © They are.” The reſt de- 
wh How is-it then they are to be 
« imploy*d in order to be good?” All 
diſagree, All tell me different things. 
Since therefore RI cHEs are not, of 
* themſelves, good (as moſt of you de- 
<« clare) And ſince there is no Agreement 
« among you which way they become 
good; why may not I hold it for my 
25 Opinion, that they are neither good in 


„% themſelves, nor direftly any Cauſe or 
„Means of Good? 


Ir there be thoſe who wholly: deſpiſe i: Fame and 
EPAME; And if among thoſe who cover ©" 
it, he who deſires it for one thing, deſpiſes 
it for another; he who ſeeks it with ſome | 
Men, deſpiſes i it with others: Why may a 
not I fay, © That neither do I know how 
. r Fame can be re 4 Good * 
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I of thoſe who covet PLEASURE, Pleaſure. 
they who admire it in one kind, are ſupe- 
riour to it in another; Why may not I 
ſay, © That neither do I know which of 

| © theſe Pleaſures, or how Flagſare it- ſelf, 
| <can be calPd Good? : 
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Part 3. 


Inſlave- 
ment. 


_ eaſily imagine. 


The MO RALIST * 


Ir among thoſe who covet LIE ever 
ſocarneſtly, that Life which 10 One is eli- 
ible and amiable, is ze Another deſpica- 

le and vile 5 Why may; not I fay, (e That 


« neither do 1 know how: Life ic-ſelf can, 
6 of itſelf, be thought 4 Good” 


Inv the mean time, This I know. cer- 
tainly; © That the neceſſary Conſe- 


« quence of eſteeming theſe things high- 
4 ly, is to be a Slave, and conſequently 
« miſerable. But perhaps (PHI Lo- 
LES) you are not yet enough acqua in- 


ted; with this odd kind of Reaſoning, 


Monk, faid I, than I believe you can 
I perceiv'd the goodly 


Lady, your celebrated Beauty, was about 


LIBER- 
TT. 


Good's of 
Fortune. 


* Supra, pag. 252. 


to appear a- new: and J eaſily knew. again 
thas ir Face of LI —— Y, 4 7 I 
had ſeen. but once in the * Picture you 
drew. yeſterday, of that Moral Dame. I 
can aſſure you L think of her as highly as 


poſſible : and find that without her Help, 


to raiſe one above theſe ſeemingly eſſential 
Goods, and make one more eaſy and in- 


different towards Life, and towards, a Her- 


tune; twill be the hardeſt thing in the 


world to enjoy either. Sollicitude, Cares, 


* — * * . 


1 4 


and 
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dans, will, be multiply d: and in Sect. 3. 
this unhappy Depe; tis neceſſary to 
make court, and be not a little Eervile. 

To. een Great, to bear Inſults, to 

ſoap, and e abjectly reſign. one's 
Senle.and Manhood ; all this muſt coura- 
geoully, he endur'd, and carry'd of, with 
as. free an Air, and good Countenance as 
paſſible,. by one who ſtudies Greatneſs of 
this ſott,, who, knows the general way of 1 
Courts, and how to fix unſteddy Fortune. 1 
I need not mention the Envyings, the Þ 
Miſs and Jealoulys — 5 

N 0 truly, id. he, (interrupting me 

neither 5 bl u, But finding you 2 
ſenſible, as I de 91 this unhappy State, 
and of its in ward Sores (whatever may 
be its outward: Looks) - How is it poſſi- 
ble. but you muſt find the Happineſs of 
that. 9 contrary State? Can you not 
call to mind what we reſoly'd concerning 
Nature ? Can any thing be more delirable 
than tg: follow her ? Or is it not by this 
Freedom from our Paſſions and ow In- 
tereſts, that we. are . reconcild to the 

gooey Order of the Univerſe ; that we 

armonize with Nature; and live in 
Friaalbis both with Gop and Man * ? 


8 


2 
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Ler us compare, continud he, the Goods of 
Advantages of each State, and {et their 'he And. 
OL. IL IE” | Goods 


e : 
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Part 3. 


1 
Compart- 


ſon. 
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ne MoRALIS TS, 
Goods one againſt another: On one ſide, 
thoſe which we found were wncertainly ſo; 
and depended both on Fortune, Age, 


Circumſtances, and Humour: On the o- 


ther ſide, theſe which heing certain them- 


ſelves, are founded on the Contempt of 


* 


thoſe others ſo uncertain. Is manly Lz- 


berty, Generoſſey, Magnanimity, nota Goop ? 
we not eſteem as Happineſs, that 


Ma 

8 igen, which ariſes from a Con- 
ſiſtency of Life and Manners, a Harmony 
of Affections, a Freedom from the Re- 
proach of Shame or Guilt, and a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of Worth and Merit with all Man- 


kind, our Society, Country, and Friends: 
all which is founded in Virtue onl7? A 


Mind ſubordinate to Reaſon, a Temper hu- 
maniz?d, and fitted to all'natural Affec- 


tion; an Exerciſe of "Friendſhip uninter- 


rupted ; a thorow Candour, Benignity, and 
Good Nature; with conſtant Security, 
Tranquillity, Equanimity (if I may uſe 
ſuch Philoſophical Terms) are not theſe 
ever, and at all Seaſons Good? Is it of 


theſe one can at any time nauſeate and 
grow weary ? Are there any particular 


Ages, Seaſons, Places, Circumſtances, 


which muſt accompany theſe, to make 
em agreeable ? Are theſe variable and in- 


conſtant? Do theſe, by being ardently be- 
lov'd, or fought, occaſion any Diſtur- 
bance or Miſery 2. Can theſe be at any 


„time 


a. rs.” ins a SY i TOE 2 EDT a GSLPRIEY 


* 
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muſt follow that at one time, which we 


what we diſapprove at another; and be at 


2 ADRIAN. 1 


time over-valu'd ?:: Or,: to ſay more yet, Sect. 3+ 
can theſe be ever taken from us, or can SY. 
we ever be hinder'd in the Enjoyment of 

em, unleſs by our-ſelves ? How can we 

better, praiſe the Goodneſs of. Providence, 
than in this, „ That it has plac'd our 

* Happineſs and Good in things We can 


« beſtow upon our-ſelves?” 


we have to accuſe Providence on any ac- 
count. But Men, I fear, will hardly be 
brought to this good Temper, while their 
Fancy is ſo ſtrong, as it naturally is, to- 
wards thoſe other movable Goods. And 
in ſhort, if we may depend on what is 
ſaid commonly, All Good is merely as 
We fancy it. Tis Co | 

« All is Oe1inion and Faxcy only.” 


Conceit that makes it, Oinion 


. WuazrErorE then, ſaid he, do we 
act at in Why chuſe, or why pre- 
fer one thing to another? Lou will tell 
me, I ſuppoſe, tis becauſe we fancy it, 
or fancy Good in it. Are we therefore 
to follow every preſent Fancy, Opinion, 
or Imagination of Good? If ſo, then we 


decline at another; approve at one time, 
perpetual Variance with our-ſelves. But 


if we are not to follow al! Fancy or Opt- 
—_— Tx 7 nn 


, LOS So 
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l Part z. nion alike ; If it be allow, © That of 
Un © Fanys, ſome are true, ſome falſe; then 
| we are to ei every Fancy ; and 1 
| 
| 


= is ſome Rule or other, by which to j 
1 and determine. Twas the Fancy 0 = 
[ Man to ſet fire to a beautiful Temple, in 
order to obtain immortal Memo 
Fame. Twas the Fancy of another 
to conquer the World, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, or what was ver like it. If this 
Were really the Man's Good ; Why do we 
| wonder at him? If the Fancy were 
= wrong; ſay plainly in What it was ſo; or 
Why the Subject was not Good to him, as 
he fanty d? Eicher therefore, © That is 
10 ve Man's GOOD which he e 1 
. and becauſe he fancies it; and is not cbn- | 
rent without it? Or other wiſe, There | 
« is That in lr the Nature of Man is | 
" WED 3 Ul which alone muſt be his 
vc 7 a 1 That in which the Nature 
Man is 777 4, and can re# contented, 
'be alone 00D; then he is x Fool 
Who follows that with Earneſtneſs, 2 his 
Good, which a Man can be without, and 
yet be aich dl Uk contented.” In the 
_ fame manner is ol who flies that 
"earneſtly as his 1715 which a Man ma 
tendure, and yet be eaſy and contented. 
Nowa Man may poſfibly not have burnt 
'2. Temple (as Mera and yet 
ma of be rontented. Or tho he . 3 
„ 


have conquer'd the World (as AL Ex AN Sect. 3 
DER): yet he may be eaſy and contented WV 
as he may ſtill Without any of thoſe Ad- 
vantages of Power, Riches, or Renomn ; if 

his FAN hinders not. In ſhort, we 

ſhall find, That without any one of 
« thoſe which are commonly calPd Goods, 

« a Man may be contented: ” As, on the 

c 10 He may poſleſs them all, and 

«. {till be diſcontented, and not a jot the chi 

« happier.” If ſo; it follows, & That ab n 
« Happineſs is from within, not from 
< without.” A good FANCY is the 
Main. And thus, you ſee, I agree with 1 
vou, “ That OI N ION 7s all in all,” | 

But what is this, PRHILO CIES, which 12 


has ſeiz d you? You ſeem of a ſudden l 
grown deeply thoughtful. . | a= 
To tell you truth, faid I, I was conſi- 
dering What wou'd become of me, if, af- if 
ter all, I ſhowd, by your means, turn L 
Philoſopher. The Change, truly, wow'd | 
be-ſomewhat extraordinary, reply d TR E- 
OCLES. But be not concern d. The | 
Danger is not ſo great. And Experience | ö 
ſhews us every day, That for talking or j 
writing Philoſophy, People are not at all 
the nearer being PHILOSOPHERS. : | 


See above Treatiſe III. Part 3. S. 2. pag. 307, 320, 15 
324, &c, And below, MIS C. IV. chap. 1 ; | 
SM ”" e } Bur | 


rede eee = 


The-MORA LISTS, 


xy þ — 11 


N 'B " vid! „ ihe: how ae is 4 akin 


of Reprbach. The word Ip Tor ſtood 
formerly as the Oppoſite to Philoſopher : 
but now-a-days it means nothing more 
315 RO the P H 11 08 0 PHER Sn 
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Phinfply. Ys Th Pres what elſe + is it ie (reply 4 


he) that we all do in general, but 22 


ſephise? If PRILOSO HY be, as we 


take it, the. Study of "Happineſs ; muſt not 
Every-one, in ſome manner or other, ei- 
ther skilfully or unskilfully 'philoſophize ? 
Is not every Deliberation concerning our 
Intereſt, every Correction of our Taſte, 
every Choice and Preference to be rec- 
kon'd of this kind? For “If Happineſs 
« be not allow'd to be from Self. and 
from within; then Either it is from our- 


«ward Things alone, or from Self and out- 


«& ward Things together.” Tf from outward 


T hin ings alone; ſhew it us, in fact, “ That 


Men are happy in proportion to 


„ theſe; and that no one who poſſeſſes 


them a ever miſerable by his own 
* fault.“ But this, it ſeems, no body 
pretends to evince: All own the con- 
trary.— Therefore If Happineſs be 

partly from Self, partly from outward 


50 Things. then Each muſt be conſider'd, 
ops 1 4 certain Value ſet on the Concerns 
"1 | 4 2 if | 60 of : 


* 
„r 2 
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4 of an inward kind, and which depend Sect. 3. 
4 on Self alone.“ If ſo; and that J con- 
ſider © How,” and in What theſe are to be 
4 prefer d; when they are in ſeaſon, r 
out of ſeaſon; when to take place, when 
e to yield; “ What's this, after all, but to 
philoſophixe? But even this, ſtill, is e- 
nough to put one out of the ordinary way - 
of thinking, and give one an unhappy turn 
for Buſineſs, and the World. Right! 
For this alſo is to be conſider'd, and well 
weigh'd. - And therefore This, till, is 
| PrmirLosoeny'; © To inquire Where, 
« and in what reſpe& one may be moſt 4 
Loſer; Which are the greateſt Gains, 
« the moſt profitable Exchanges; ſince 
every thing in this World goes by Exchange. 
Nothing is had for Nothing. Favour re- | 
quires Courtſhip : Intereſt is made by Sol- [2 
licitation: Honours are acquir'd with Ha- 
zard; Riches with Pains; Learning and 
Accompliſbments by Study and Application. 
Security, Reſt, Indolence are to be had at 
other Prices. They may be thought, per- 
haps, to come eaſy. For © What Hard- 
6 ſhip is there? Where is the Harm?” 
Tis only to abate of Fame and Fortune. 
Tis only to wave the Point of Honour, 
and [ſhare ſomewhat leſs of Intere#. Tf 
this be eaſy; all is well. Some Patience, 
you ſee, is neceſſary in the caſe. Privacy 
muſt be endur'd ; even Obſcurity and Con- 
LOU OE ens tempt. 


44 De MORAL ISIS, 
Part 3. ht. Such are thei Conditions: And 


Fd thus Every-thing has its Co N DIT ION. 
Pawer and Preferments arè to be had at one 
rate; Pleaſares at another; LIIERT Y 
and Hoxxs rr at another. A good 

1H MiNp muſt be paid for, as other things. ö 
But we had beſt beware leſt, perhaps, 
we pay too dear for It. Let us be aſſur'd 
we have a good Bargain. _ Come: on 
then. Let us account.— © What is a 
Mix p Worth? What Allomance may 
sone handſomly make for it? or What 
« may one well afford it for? — If 1 
part with It, or abate of It, *tis not for ” 
Nothing. - Some value I muſt needs ſet , 
upon ] Liberty, ſome upon n inward 
Character. Something there is in what we 
call WoxrH; ſomething in Siucerity, and ' 
4 ſound HEART. Orderly Aﬀettions, gene- 
rous Thoughts, and « commanding REASON, | 
are fair Poſſeſſions, not {lightly to be | - 
1 | given · up. I am to conſider firſt, What 1 
« may be their Equivalent ? ' Whether I - | © 
9 _ <. ſhall find my Account in letting theſe 
3 4 inward Concerns run as they pleaſe; or 5 
i « Whether I ſhall not be better ſecur'd 6 
NM & againſt. Fortune by adjuſting matters © 
i at home, rather than by making In- 
il < tereſt abroad, and acquiring firſt one 14 
| great Friend, then another, to add ſtill c 
il more and more to. my Eſtate or Qua- ; 
It 2 tity ? For Where am I to take up? 4 


4 er "= 7 


e _— 


politively “ How far, I am to go, and TN? 
« Why no further?” What is 4 mode. 


. * 


- A RHAPSODY. 
f 


Beg in; and ſet the Bound. Let me hear 
r I am to go, and 


rate Fortune, # Competenty, and thoſe other 


Degrees commonly talk d of? Where is 
my Anger to ſtopX or how High may I 
ſuffer it to riſe? Ho far may I ingage 


in Love? How far give way to Ambition? 


How far to other Appetires ? Or am I to 
det all looſe ? ' Are the Paſſions to take 
their wing; and no Application to be 


given to 'em, but all to the outward Things 


they aim at? Or if any Application be 
requiſite; ſay plainly, How much to 


4 one, and how much to the other? ” 
How far are the Appetites to be minded, 


and how far outward Things? Give us 
the Meaſure and Rule. See Whether this 
be not to philoſophixe? and Whether wil- 
lingly or unwillingly, knowingly or un- 


knowingly, directly or indirectly, Every- 
one does not as much? Where, then, 
is the Difference? Which Manner is the 


4 bent? Here lies the Queſtion: This 


44 


-1S what 1 wou'd have you weigh and ex- 


without it.“ Jo tells you thus? 


'« Your REASON, you ſay, whoſe Force, 


— 


« of neceſſity, you muſt yield to.“ 
Tell me therefore, have you fitly culti- 
vated that REASON of yours, poliſh'd 


 —_ But the Examination (ſay 
* R. troubleſom; and I had better 
«a 


* 


— — 


4% Te MORALISTsõ, 
Fart 3. it, beſtow'd! the neceſſary Pains on it, and 
Fd exercis vid it on this Subject? Or is it like 
to — full as well when un-exer- 
cis'd, as wlien thorowly exercis d, or ever 
ſo expert? Conſider, pray, in Mathema- 
ticks: Whoſe is the better RERASON of 
the two, andi fitter to be rely'd on? The 
Practiſer's ? or his Who. is unpractisd 7 
Whoſe in the way of War, of Policy, or 
Civil lffairs? Whoſe: in Merchandise, | 
Lam, Phyſick?—— And in 7 8 LIT'Y 
and Lizzz: J ask ſtill, Whoſe ? he 
not, perliaps, be allowed the fx judg of 
Living; who ſtadies LIE EV and endexyours 
to form it by ſome Rule? Or is he in- 
deed to be eſteem'd moſt: knowing i in the 
matter, who ſlighily examines it, and 
WhO e —_ eee Nee. 
ee | | | 6 209 
Tus, Basses (d * con- 
cluding his Diſcourſe), Thus is PHIL o- 
sor kx eſtabliſh'd. 1 Every-one, of 
neceſſity, muſt reaſon concerning his own 
Happineſs; ( What his God is, and what 
his . The Queſtion is only, Who 
reaſons beſt ? „ For even He who re- 
jects this reaſoning or deliberating Part, 
does it from à certain Reaſon, and from 
a Nane * That this is belt.” 9 5 
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443 
Sect. 3. 
BY this time we found our-felves in- 
ſenſibly got home. Our Philoſophy ended, 
— 1 return'd to the common Affairs 
0 E. FT 


A Raaysovy. 


The End of the Second Volume. . 
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